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Let Us Rest Awhile 


Americans, as a people, work well and rest 
poorly. They have learned but one half of 
the art of living—the active half. The pas- 
sive half, the recuperative part, they have 
practiced but little, and have not appreciated 
its value. The national intensity of action 
has, indeed, been carried generally even into 
the recreation time, into the summer months 
when prudence and inclination alike dictate 


experience, and systematic method in order 
to attain the best results; that if we would 
really recover our wonted vitality and with it 
our wonted spirits after exhaustion from sick- 
ness or overwork, we must put ourselves in the 
hands of those who have made a scientific 
study of the subject of recuperation. 

This study has been the life-work of Robert 


Walter, M.D., of Walter’s Park, Pennsylva- 





WALTER’S PARK 


that a halt should be called on the expendi- 
ture of vital powers, and the time devoted to 
physical upbuilding. 
guest 


Oftentimes the summer 
absorbed in the whirl of 
fashionable gayeties, and spends the days in 


becomes 


fatiguing exercise and the nights in restless 
dreams—such small fractions of the nights 
as are left after protracted and exciting social 
diversions. The result is seen in the small 
benefit that accrues to most of those who 
spend the summer in this mistaken way. 
We are gradually coming to the knowledge 
that the art of recuperation is for most of us 
more important than that of stimulation; 
that it is an art, and one which requires skill, 





nia, and in his Park Sanitarium his ideas 
are practically and successfully carried out. 
Coming to Wernersville some twenty-five 
years ago, himself an invalid at that time, 
Dr. Walter has patiently and _ persistently 
worked out his valuable idea, with the result 
that not only has he himself become a fine 
embodiment of manly vigor and strength, but 
many thousands have during this time learned 
from him the true method of conserving 
health of body and energy of mind. 

What is Dr. Walter’s method, where is 
his Sanitarium, what are its peculiarities and 
advantages, and for what classes of people 


can it be recommended? These are ques- 
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tions which may well be asked by any one 
interested. A full answer involves a visit to 
the Sanitarium ; a measurably complete and 
inteliigible answer is the purpose of this 
article. 

Dr. Walter's aim is, briefly, Recuperation 
as the necessary prerequisite to invigoration 
of body and mind. His method is, in part, 
to build up the physical powers through the 
assimilative system. Pure, wholesome food, 
supplied in proper quantity and at such times 
and under such conditions as will really reno- 
vate the clogged-up or worn-out system—in a 
word, the Nutritive Cure, as explained by 
Dr. Walter in various highly interesting 
papers and pamphlets, is the basis of treat- 
ment. The Nutritive Cure embodies not 
only diet, but proper exercise as well, baths, 
massage, Swedish movements, etc.—all the 
instrumentalities that promote the perfect 
action of the circulatory process and hence 
the health and vigor of the entire system. 
Dr. Walter, in his * Outlines of a Common- 
Sense System,” has admirably summed up 
the whole matter: “ What the invalid needs 
in order to permanent heaith is more vital 
power—strength—real vigor; and not inter- 
sity of effort. It is from weakness—debility 
—depletion of power, due to overwork, bad 
habits. improper eating and drinking, that 
there has been failure in the performance of 
the vital functions, which failure can be obvi- 
ated only by restored power.” Again: “It 
is generally wise to do one thing ata time. 
When we work, let us work; when we rest, 
let us rest.” 

And Walter’s Park Sanitarium is most ad- 
mirably adapted for this business of. resting. 
It is an ideal Rest Cure for tired people; 
whether they be exhausted from acute illness, 
from chronic ~a/aise due to deficient vitality, 
from the over-stimulation that comes with the 
endeavor to keep up with the fashionable 
pace in social life, or from simple overwork 
in business or household affairs. To those 
who care for revitalization more than for 
fashion or dress, for quiet rather than excite- 
ment, for normal upbuilding of the physical 
forces rather than for abnormal stimulation, 
Walter’s Park Sanitarium offers unequaled 
attractions. 

Its situation is in the Lebanon Valley in 


Pennsylvania—a region famous alike for its 
quiet beauty and its salubrity of climate. Of 
this section so cosmopolitan a traveler as 
Bayard Taylor has said, “ Its climate is the 
finest in the world.” ‘The altitude of the 
Sanitarium is such that, while not difficult of 
access, it is continually swept by cool breezes, 
and the air is sufficiently rarefied to be pecu- 
liarly agreeable to asthmatic sufferers; hay 
fever is not indigenous to the region, and has 
frequently been promptly relieved by Dr. 
Walter when it is brought from a distance. 
The Sanitarium is built on a slope of South 
Mountain, of the Blue Ridge range, and com- 
mands a most extensive view of the varied 
scenery of the Lebanon Valley—a view of 
peaceful farms and wooded heights, of village 
church spires and gabled roofs, of brook and 
meadow and rolling hills, that is in itself a rest 
to the eye and the soul. Roomy piazzas 
enable the guest to enjoy the entrancing view 
in its perfection and at the same time to 
inhale the delicious air in its untainted fra- 
grance as it sweeps across hill and dale. One 
might almost wish to be an invalid, or at 
least a convalescent—and such, indeed, rapid- 
ly becomes the status of most of the invalids 
who sojourn here—if he could but have the 
privilege of resting in one of these comforta- 
ble chairs and gazing on that verdant, peace- 
ful landscape, watching the fleecy clouds as 
they float over the broad green valley, and 
breath‘ng this life-giving air. 

Inside, arrangements are no less gratifying 
to the invalid or the tired rest-seeker. An 
elevator carries the guest from floor to floor ; 
electric bells enable him to summon skilled 
attendants; a long-distance telephone puts 
him in communication with friends without 
the trouble of writing a letter; electric fans 
ventilate the house in summer, steam-heating 
apparatus warms it in winter; a delightful 
sun parlor, brightened with flowering plants, 
furnishes a pleasant retreat on chilly days ; 
large, comforiably furnished, and well-lighted 
parlors give the impression of being meant 
for use, and not merely for show. Here, be- 
sides, right in the building. is a money-order 
post-office; one can feel assured that his let 
ters will come and go promptly, for Walter's 
Park is an official post-office of the U. S. 


Government. Sanitary arrangements are 
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perfect ; an abundant supply of pure spring- 
water is distributed by modern plumbing 
methods on four floors of the building, both 
hot and cold water being supplied for every 
need. There is a spacious Bath Department, 
in which all approved forms of hydropathic 
treatment are employed—including electro- 
magnetic, Roman, vapor, and sun baths. 
Adjoining the bath rooms are the Massage 
Rooms, in which are found ingenious mechan- 


ical devices for the special exercise of various 
muscles, as well 


and rice-flour gems—is found on the tables. 
In addition to special hygienic foods, the bill 
of fare embraces the meats, poultry, soups, 
desserts, etc., of the ordinary first-class hotel, 
though in their preparation the excessive 
seasoning that is so common a fault is avoided 
The diet of patients is carefully and consider 
ately prescribed, but others use their own 
judgment as to their regimen. This, indeed, 
is one of the delightful features of the Sani- 
tarium—that in the matter of eating and 
drinking it is 








as skilled mas- “liberty hall” 
seurs who, under for the well, 
the careful pro- while at the 
fessional over- same time there 
sight of Dr. is a  good-na- 


Walter and his 
staff of physi- 
cians, have given 
this feature of 
the Sanitarium 
a_ well-deserved 
celebrity. 

On the lower 
floor is the 
Dining-Room— 
a large, cheerful 
apartment, with 
windows 





over- 
looking a wide 
range of the 


beautiful valley 
landscape. The 
snowy linen of 
the tables is sug- 
gestive of the 
purity of the 
food supplies of 
the Sanitarium. 





Dr. Walter’s farms supply fresh vegetables in 
great variety, also fruits of the finest quality— 
strawberries, raspberries, blackberries, pears, 
peaches, cherries; a fine herd of Jersey cattle 
provides abundance of delicious milk and 
cream; fresh-laid eggs come from an extensive 
hennery on the place; that most delicious 
and appetizing of cereal foods, Dr. Walter's 
Gramila, is manufactured here and consumed 
in large quantities; a great variety of whole- 
some breads—leavened, unleavened, white, 
brown, and whole wheat, as well as Graham 





ROBERT WALTER, 


tured esprit de 
corps among the 
that 
makes the new- 
readily 
fall in with the 
sensible hygienic 
practices 
cated by 
Walter. 
The Rest Cure 
does not debar 
one from whole 
some 


guests 


comer 


incul- 
Dr. 


exercise, 
but, on the con- 
trary, regards it, 
rightly directed, 
as one of the 
most efficient 
agencies in pro- 
moting health. 
In addition to 
the appliances 
for indoor exercise, Walter's Park offers rare 
inducements for exercise in the open air. 
Bridges run direct from upper stories of the 
Sanitarium to delightful walks in pine and 
cedar groves, and on the extensive grounds of 
the Park (nearly 500 acres) walking is enjoy- 
able at all hours of the day, even in the early 
morning, for itis a peculiarity of the mountain 
that dew is almost unknown. 








M.D. 


Delightful ram- 
bles may be taken through the quaint and 
interesting villages of the neighborhood ; near 
by are the ruins of an old iron furnace asso- 
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ON THE 
ciated with the immortal Washington ; shady 
nooks and leafy byways abound, with their 
restful attractions; and for those who enjoy 
riding or driving there are high-bred horses 
and Shetland ponies, and many attractive 
drives and roads in the vicinity. Lawn-tennis, 
croquet, bowling, billiards, and other indoor 
and outdoor amusements are provided, as 
well as lectures and stereopticon entertair.- 
ments, 

It should not be inferred from the fore- 
going description that Walter’s Park Sani- 
tarium is only a summer resort; it is open 
all the year, and as a winter health resort has 
exceptional advantages, which are detailed 
in Dr. Walter’s pamphlets. It is not for the 
invalid alone, but for all, young and old, sick 
and well, who at any time seek a change of 
scene and a pleasant, wholesome place for 
recuperation. 

In conclusion, let it be said that, important 
as are the advantages of this Sanitarium as 
to climate, situation, and appliances, these 


would largely go for naught if it 
were not for the animating and 
controlling spirit of the establish- 
ment. The invalid or the rest- 
seeker has a right to demand ir- 
telligence. insight, medical skill, 
and experience in the head of 
the institution to which he in- 
trusts his welfare, physical and 
mental. And those who know 
Dr. Walter best are most ready 
to testify to his possession of 
these characteristics. Indeed, it 
needs but a very slight acquaint- 
ance with the Doctor tomake one 
feel assured that here is a man of 
keenness of perception, adminis- 
trative ability, prompt decision, 
large medical knowledge, origi 
nality of thought, and those qual- 
ities generally that win for a 
physician the confidence of his 
patients. That this confidence 
is not misplaced may be judged 
by the great success of Walter’s 
Park Sanitarium as a resort both 
for the sick and the well; and if 
the reader is seeking a place for rest and 
recuperation, he will find some convincing 
testimony, from those who know Dr. Walter 
and his Sanitarium, in a booklet which may 
be had by addressing Dr. Robert Walter, 
Walter’s Park, Wernersville, Pa. 
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The Outlook's Prize Competition 


The present issue of The Outlook ts its ninth annual Recreation 
Number. In many ways our readers have shown their strong interest 
vn these yearly out-of-doors, carly summer, tllustrated numbers of the 
paper, and we trust that they will find this the best, as tt is the largest, 
of the series. Prominent among the articles relating to holiday pleas- 
ures are the three to whith were awarded the prizes offered by The 
Outlook in the Recreation Number of 1897. It will be remembered 
that the prizes ($100, $50, and $25) were offered for the best three 
accounts of summer vacation experiences illustrated with photographs 
taken by the authors. The competition was limited to subscribers and 
members of the immediate families of subscribers. On January 15 
(the date set for the closing of the competition), one hundred and ninety- 

ven articles had been received, cach with from four to ten or more pho- 
lographs. The articles and pictures were carefully considered with 
reference both to the excellence of the pictures and the literary merit and 
viterest of the articles, and the announcement of prizes was made in the 
March Magazine Nunber, as follows : 

First Prize: J. SrocpELtt Stokes, zozo Chestnut Street, Philadel- 
phia, Pa.“ A Fishing Trip.” 

Second Prize: Herena Leemine JEvirre, 277 West Seventy-first 
Street, New York Crty, “ The Uplands.” 

Third Prize: C. F. Praris, Helena, Mont., “ The Cruise of the 
Kodak.” 

Special Mention: Marie P. Bond, Minneapolis, Minn.; William 
L. Brown, Hampton, Va.; C. H. Crandall, Springdale, Conn.; Arthur 
A. Dean, Danielson, Conn.; G. R. Fisher, Newton Highlands, Mass.; 
Fielen P,. Gatch, Salem, Ore.; G. S. Herschell, Edinburgh, Scotland ; 
Miss E.. Knapp, Comstock, Mich; W. W. Leete, Rockford, Lil.; Cora 
G. Lombard, Winona, Minn.; Bertha E.. Lovewell, New Haven, Conn.; 
Eva Mariott, Rome, Italy; Edwin Russell, Manistee, Mich.; Annie 
B. Scoville, Stamford, Conn.; Ad:laide Skeel, Newburg, N.V.; Ella 
G. Smyth, Germantown, Pa.; Catharine Soper, Alhambra, Cal.; 
Hl. M. Tenney, San José, Cal; H. G. Townend, Fitchburg, Mass.; 
Rho F. Zueblin, Chicago, 11. 
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~ Commodre Schley’s message that the 
e War |. ° ° : . : 

Spanish ships in Santiago harbor 
have been seen and recognized sets at rest 
the doubts and fluctuating opinions of last 
week. For some days the positive announce- 
ments from Madrid that Admiral Cervera was 
in Santiago raised serious disbelief in the 
fact; but by the end of the week Madrid 
began to declare that the ships were else- 
where, and American opinion rightly veered 
to the belief that they were really at Santiago. 
How and from what point Commodore Schley 
saw the enemy is not certain; one report 
says that Captain Sigsbee entered the harbor 
in a small boat. Commodore Schley’s squad- 
ron arrived off Santiago on Wednesday 
morning of last week, after lying off Cien- 
fuegos from Sunday until Tuesday in the 
belief that Cervera had taken refuge there; 
ships’ masts were seen in the harbor of Cien- 
fuegos from the sea, and, in fact, there have 
been some Spanish gunboats inside the har- 
bor ever since the war began. On Tuesday 
positive information reached Commodore 
Schley that the Cervera fleet were not inside 
the harbor he was so closely guarding with 
ships cleared for action, and he steamed with 
all speed to Santiago. ‘Twelve of our vessels 
are nowat Santiago. As absolute knowledge 
about Admiral Cervera’s movements grows, 
it becomes clearer that he was in actual fact 
seeking a refuge; his ships were foul, his 
coal low, his provisions scanty. Santiago 
was the safest place in reach. Now come 
the questions, what will he want to do next, 
and what can he do next? A comparatively 
few American ships can prevent the Span- 
iards from escaping in daylight and fair 
weather; there is a possibility of their escap- 
ing in foul weather cr in a dark night, but it 
is small. Indeed, it is hard to see where 
they could go if they escaped, without danger 
of being overwhelmed by a superior force. 
A plausible theory is that they will patiently 
wait where they arc, hoping that the Spanish 
ficet lately at Cadiz will come to Cuban 
waters, effect a diversion, or in some way 
join forces. It is possible that Commodore 
Schley may try to sink old vessels in the 
narrow channel (100 feet wide), and thus, as 
it were, put the cork in the bottle. The 
Spanish fleet at Cadiz sailed last week osten- 
sibly for a few days’ maneuvering at sea, 
with its future movements in doubt (the 
Madrid authorities almost humorously say 
that it will ultimately go to Manila, Cuba, or 
the United States coast, or elsewhere). No 
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doubt Admiral Camara’s movements will be 
watched by our popularly so-called “ Strategy 
Board ” with such closeness as circumstances 
make possible. 


@ 


Meanwhile the coast seems clear at 
the moment for the long-talked-of 
invasion of Cuba, so far, at least, as naval 
complications go. The main body of regu- 
lars at Tampa are fully prepared and equipped, 
and several volunteer regiments have been 
brigaded with the regulars and are fit for 
service. Eleven regiments have just been 
ordered from Chickamauga to Tampa. Gen- 
eral Miles ison his way South. On Tuesday: 
morning it was rumored that orders had 
actually been sent to General Shafter to 
embark a large force at once. As we write 
the general belief seems to be that an inva- 
sion is imminent. The plan of landing a 
force as near Santiago as possible and joining 
the insurgents in a siege of the town is being 
seriously considered. Quite probable also is 
an invasion of Porto Rico. Communication 
between our agents or officers and the insur- 
gents is frequent, and arms are being con- 
veyed to Gomez and Garcia. Our scouting 
vessels have also been increased in number 
and efficiency, and it is intimated that never 
again will a Spanish fleet be in American 
waters a week with its approximate where- 
abouts unknown. On Wednesday of last 
week 2,500 troops sailed from San Francisco 
for Manila on three steamships; probably 
5,000 more will go within a week or ten days, 
including two regiments of regulars. 


@ 


Invasion 


The fact that 
far the most 
serious injury incurred by our navy during 
the war has been from accident pure and 
simple calls into view the possible danger 
from the very severe tornadoes quite frequent 
in the Caribbean at this time of year. The 
fast cruiser Columbia, which has been scout- 
ing on the Northern Atlantic coast, left New 
York, after coaling, on Friday morning of 
last week; on the following night, in a dense 
fog, she collided with the British steamship 
Foscolia, off Fire Island. The latter sank 
in afew hours after the Columbia had res- 
cued her crew. The Columbia had a hole 
made in her starboard quarter, which will 
require a week, or possibly two, to repair. 
It is reported that the Columbia was going 


Danger from Storm and Accident 
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slowly on account of the fog. That ordinary 
rules of sea-usage must be modified by ves- 
sels of war in war-time is generally con- 
ceded, but it does not appear in this case 
that the Columbia omitted any of the ordi- 
nary precautions against collision. This dis- 
aster close at home affords a striking chance 
contrast to the remarkable record of the 
Oregon, which came quietly into Jupiter 
Inlet on Thursday of last week, after her 
happily uneventful voyage of 14,000 miles— 
the longest ever undertaken by a ship of her 
class—from Puget Sound to San Francisco 
(March 9), thence to Callao (April 4), to Rio 
Janeiro (April 30), Bahia, where news of the 
Manila victory reached the ship (May 9), 
Barbadoes, where the Oregon was really 
close to the Spanish ships at Curacao (May 
18), and thence by a detour to Florida. The 
Oregon is a splendid sea-machine, tested in 
sea-going qualities as is rarely the case. She 
forms a fine addition to our fleet in Southern 
waters. The exact whereabouts of the 
Buffalo (late Nictheroy) and Marietta, both 
of which were with the Oregon in part of 
her voyage, is not made known, but they ave 


doubtless now not very far from safety. 
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Last week President McKir- 
ley issued a call for seventy- 
five thousand additional volunteers. The 
reports from various States indicate that had 
he issued a call for one hundred and twenty- 
five thousand—as many hoped he might— 
there would have been as prompt and ade- 
quate recognition as in the case of the first 
call for one hundred and twenty-five thousand. 
It gives us great satisfaction to add that the 
President has decided to use the new force 
first to recruit the skeletonized organizations, 
now in the army, up to their maximum regi- 
mental strength. Secretary Alger has, there. 
fore, sent dispatches to the Governors of the 
States and Territories, reciting that under 
the law of April 22, 1898, all organizations 
of the volunteer army shall be so recruited 
from time to time as to maintain them zs 
near to their maximum strength as the Presi- 
dent may deem necessary. Furthermore, no 
new organization is to be accepted into ser- 
vice from any State unless the organizations 
already in service from such State are as 
near the maximum strength of officers and 
enlisted men as the President may deem neces- 
sary. The War Department estimates that 
about fifty thousand men will be require? to 


More Volunteers 
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fill existing organizations to the maximum, 
thus leaving twenty-five thousand to be dis- 
tributed among newcommands. Among the 
Governors’ replies there were discordant 
notes in the dispatches from the executives 
of Kansas and Tennessse, who choose to 
ignore the requests to “fill up,” insisting on 
extra regiments with their preponderance of 
officers. The standard strength of infantry 
regiments in the regulars is made up of 
twelve companies of one hundred and six 
enlisted men each; of company officers and 
commissioned, three each ; of regimental non- 
commissioned staff, eight; of field and staff, 
ten—a total of one thousand three hundred 
and twenty-six men. By this sensible order 
the President brings our army nearer to the 
system of European armies. The recruiting 
of militia organizations up to their full 
strength. instead of the establishment of new 
skeletonized organizations, means fewer off- 
cers and less political “ pull;” for that we 
should be thankful. An even greater good, 
however, will be accomp!'ished in the harmo- 
nizing of the volunteer and regular forces. 
Adjutant-General Corbin says that the en- 
listed strength of the companies does not 
now exceed seventy on an average; that is 
thirty-six below the prescribed maximum. 
Many regiments contain but eight or ten 
instead of twelvecompanies. To this it may 
be replied, however, that the volunteer army 
regulations prescribed a minimum company 
strength of eighty, and a maximum of eighty- 
four. In some States the local enactments 
had permitted a minimum company strength 
of fifty. It is amusing to consider that in 
such States there were twenty-one company 
officers to fifty men. Such discrepancies 
will disappear under a uniform organization. 


7 


The welcome decisions to summcn 
additional volunteers, and to insis: 
upon uniformity, were followed by another 
decision which may be of even greater benefit. 
Last week’s orders, announcing the reorgani- 
zation of the Fifth and Seventh Army Corps 
at Tampa, brigaded together regiments of 
different States instead of keeping the troops 
of each State by themselves. For instance, 
in the Seventh Corps, commanded by General 
Lee, a Georgia regiment is brigaded with 
two Ohio regiments. This plan has also 
been followed at Chickamauga and at San 
Francisco. It is evident that such a system 
will broaden the men’s knowledge of their 
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country and change provincialists into na- 
tionalists. Under the additional call for 
volunteers it is reported that recruits will 
be sent to the nearest army post for equip- 
ment, and thence to the commands at 
Washington, Chickamauga, Tampa, and San 
Francisco, At Washington twelve thousand 
men have been collected; at Chickamauga, 
fifty thousand; at Tampa, twenty-five thou- 
sand; and at San Francisco, thirteen. The 
last-named camp is immediately to receive 
an important addition, as the Manila .force 
has deen sensibly increased to twenty thou- 
sand men. Despite discouraging rumors, less 
than two per cent. of the men have been 
illat Tampa. The problem of negro service 
does not appear to be so great at Tampa or 
elsewhere as was at first feared. Secretary 
Alger has decided the question concerning 
colored officers in the only reasonable way: 
if a colored company has efficient colored 
officers, they are as much entitled to recogni- 
tion in the army as are the troops themselves. 
All the camps are in fairly good conditior, 
although there has been some complaint 
about treatment and rations. Undoubtedly 
the commissary is overworked, as are all other 
departments. Under the new law by which 
the strength of our regulars is raised to sixty- 
one thousand men, only about six thousand 
men have been added to the army; under 
the first call for volunteers one hundred and 
twenty-two thousand men have been mus- 
tered into the United States service. 


@ 


Nothing decisive of note 
has been done in Congress 
this weck oa the War Revenue Bill. The 
Senate has tabled, by an overwhelming ma- 
jority—41 to 27—the proposal to levy a 
special tax on corporations; but as this was 
done with the understanding that the Senate 
would in its place consider an amendment 
proposed by Senator Gorman, levying such a 
tax, but limiting it to railroad, steamboat, 
electric light, telegraph, telephone, express, 
and other specified corporations with receipts 
exceeding $250,000 annually, the general 
question cannot be regarded as settled. Sen- 
ator Lodge’s attempt to force through the 
annexation of Hawaii by attaching a provis- 
ion for such annexation to the Revenue Bill 
appears to us bad politics as well as bad 
legislation. It is quite as likely to delay the 
Revenue Bill as to expedite annexation. The 
way appears to us perfectly clear to get all 
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the war advantages of Hawaii by accepting 
the proffered al.iance, involving the free use 
of her ports, during the war; certainly the 
question of annexation ought not to be so 
ideatified with the Revenue Bill as to make 
it impossible to vote against the one without 
voting against the other. 


@ 


Last week Congress consid- 
ered and disposed of an un- 
usual number of measures relating to the 
present war. One bill which quickly passed 
both branches provides for the payment of 
volunteers from the time of their enrcllment, 
and also authorizes the Secretary of War to 
pay troops embarking for Manila. Another 
bill, which is now law, provides that officers 
of the regular army who may be made staff 
officers in the volunteer service shall not 
vacate their offices in the regular army. A 
third measure provides for the increase of 
hospital stewards (now limited to one hun- 
dred) during the continuance of the present 
war. Another extends the provisions of law 
for the trial by summary courts martial of 
enlisted men for minor offenses. A fifth bill 
provides for the reorganization of the hos- 
pital corps of the navy. A sixth validates 
certain appointmen‘s of navy officers made 
to meet sudden exigencies prior to the pas- 
sage of the law authorizing such appoint- 
ments, A seventh grants American registry 
to foreign vessels, and thus permits the trans- 
porting of cur troops to the Philippines; 
otherwise we could have sent but a few regi- 
ments. The Navy Personnel Bill and the 
Retired Army Officers Bill are still pending. 
A measure has been introduced calling for five 
armored cruisers ; we hope that it will become 
law. The Pension Deficiency Appropria- 
tion Bill, carrying cight million dollars, was 
passed. The arrival of the Oregon gives 
special point to the bill introduced last week 
authorizing the President to secure right of 
way for the construction of the Nicaragua 
Canal, with such power of control and juris- 
diction as may be necessary to enable the 
United States to construct, own, and control 
the carnal and harbor connected therewith, 
and keep the same open as a highway for 
all nations between the Atlantic and Pacific 
Oceans. The President is also empowered 
to purchase the rights of the Maritime Canal 
Company, at a sum not exceeding the actual 
expenditures made by that company. The 
necessary amount is appropriated, 
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A proceeding probably 
without precedent in the 
history of Congress was the unanimous sus- 
taining by the House of President Mc- 
Kinley’s first veto. A bill had been passed 
conferring upon the Court of Claims juris- 
diction to retry the case of the representa- 
tives of Isaac P. Tice against the United 
States, brought in 1873, to recover $25,000, 
the alleged value of certain meters to 
measure the quality and strength of distilled 
spirits. Under cover of the war excitement 
the claim had been pushed through Con- 
gress, but the President, though necessarily 
more engrossed with the details and conduct 
of the war than is the legislative body, was 
yet able to give closer scrutiny than it had 
done to a doubtful measure. In his veto 
message he said: 


The President’s Veto 


I fail to see any reason in the facts connected 

with this claim for granting to these parties re- 
lief of this extraordinary nature. The Treasury 
of the United States ought to be carefully 
guarded against attacks of those who come for- 
ward with such claims, and especially from the 
attacks of those who have already been fully 
heard according to the methods prescribed by 
the statutes. To approve this bill would be to 
furnish a very dangerous precedent, which would 
open the door to demands upon Congress in 
other cases which have been fully heard and de- 
termined. For these reasons, | am constrained 
to withhold my approval from this bill. 
Upon the reading of this message the House 
instantly reversed its position and sustained 
the Pres‘dent without a dissenting vote. 
Many Presidential vetoes have been sus- 
tained or overruled—to overrule requires a 
two-thirds vote. To sustain, however, by a 
unanimous vote, is, it is believed, unprece- 
dented. 


@ 


The report which 
comes from London 
through the “ Daily Telegraph” of the de- 
tails of negotiations between this country and 
Great Britain for a definite “good under- 
standing * between them must be taken with 
a great deal of allowance. They are signifi- 
cant chiefly as indicating the trend of public 
opinion in bo:h countries, rather than as out- 
lining a definite framework of even a pro- 
posed treaty. According to this report, Sir 
Julian Pauncefote has been conducting nego- 
tiations with our Government at Washington 
on the basis of the following propositions : 
Great Britain to accept and recognize the 
Monroe Doctrine; the United States to build 
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the Nicaragua Canal, but Great Britain to 
have right to use it in time of war; the 
United States to retain the territory taken 
from Spain in the present war, and to be pro- 
tected in retaining it by Great Britain; the 
United States to support Great Britain in 
her Eastern policy, and all British ports in 
the East to be opened to the United States 
under the most favored nation clause; a 
permanent arbitration tribunal to be consti- 
tuted; the United States to have the use of 
the Welland Canal in case of war. We re- 
peat that we suspect these outlines of an 
agreement are due largely, if not entirely, 
to the imagination of a correspondent; yet 
the fact of Mr. Chamberlain's extraordinary 
speech gives some color for the belief that 
there may have been more definite negotia- 
tions between England and the United States 
than the public had supposed. The fact 
brought out in the recent International Postal 
Congress that two-thirds of the mail of the 
world is addressed in the English language 
has an important bearing on the suggested 
Anglo-American alliance. There are even 
suggestions that Germany would not be un- 
willing to enter into such a quasi-interna- 
tional confederacy. It is suggested in Ger- 
many itself that community of race, of inter- 
est, and of ideals all point in this direction. 


The plain coffin contain- 
ing the body of Mr. Glad- 
stone was removed from the home in which 
he had lived so long and which he loved 
so well, on Wednesday, was carried to 
London, and placed on a dais in the center of 
Westminster Hall, where it lay until Satur- 
day morning. The gates were no sooner 
opened on Thursday morning than the sol- 
emn march of an army began through the 
hall past the open coffin—an army made up 
of men and women representing all classes 
of society and all conditions of life. It was 
estimated that not less than two hundred 
and fifty thousand people passed through 
the hall. Without ornament or flowers, the 
great statesman lay with a simple brass 
cross at his head and tall candles in massive 
silver holders at the corners of the bier, a 
pall of white silk thrown over the coffin. 
Nothing could have been more simple than 
the arrangement, nothing more impressive 
than the surroundings. The greatest Parlia- 
mentary leader of the century lay under the 
splendid roof which has heard the debates 
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of the English Parliaments since English 
Parliaments began; the roof under which 
Richard II. was deposed, Charles I. con- 
demned to death, Cromwell proclaimed Lord 
Protector, and Warren Hastings acquitted. 
The great hall is empty save for the line of 
statues; but its dignity of architecture, the 
beauty of its roof, the splendor of its great 
window, and, above all, its historic associa- 
tions, make it one of the most impressive 
places in England. It seemed to put behind 
Mr. Gladstone the vast historic life to which 
he has added so noble a chapter, and of 
which he will remain one of the most con- 
spicuous figures. So great was the desire to 
look on the face of the dead statesman that 
as early as six o'clock in the morning the line 
of mourners covered the whole space from 
Westminster Bridge to the main entrance of 
the Palace yard. Perfect silence reigned in 
the great hall save for the subdued tread of 
the silent army, which, as it approached the 
coffin, parted, each man and woman passing 
with uncovered and bent head. Until Satur- 
day morning Mr. Gladstone lay in simple 
state among the English people whom he had 
served so long and so well. 


@ 


On Saturday morning 
the coffin was carried 
out of Westminster Hall, surrounded by Lord 
Rendell and Mr. George Armistead, who 
were among Mr. Gladstone’s oldest and most 
intimate friends; Lord Rosebery, Sir Will- 
iam Harcourt, and Lord Kimberley; the 
Duke of Rutland, Mr. Balfour, and Lord 
Salisbury, with the Prince of Wales and the 
Duke of York at the end of the line of pall- 
bearers. Mr. Gladstone’s sons, grandsons, phy- 
sicians, and servants followed, and-after them 
came the long line of members of the two 
Houses of Parliament. Tne great multitude 
had waited in the Palace yard to see the 
passing of the sad procession, and a hush 
fell upon it as the plain car, surrounded by 
the most eminent men of the Empire, ap- 
peared. Ina quarter of an hour the proces- 
sion was at the west door of the Abbey, which 
has never been opened but once on such an 
occasion save for the burial of kings. The 
clergy and choristers were waiting in the 
transept. The representatives of the Houses 
of Parliament, of the diplomatic corps, of the 
army, navy, and civil service, of the univer- 
sities and professions, of the County Councils, 
municipalities, and other organizations, were 
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seated on raised platforms, and the great 
church was filled by three thousand specta- 
tors. Tae music, which is always impressive 
in the Abbey, is said to have been conspicu- 
ously expressive, in its selection and its inter- 
pretation, of the personality and career of 
the great statesman —Beethoven, Handel, and 
Schubert furnishing the major part of the 
musical programme. The Lord Chancellor 
and the Speaker of the House of Commons, 
with their insignia of office, were conspicu- 
ously piaced ; Mr. Gladstone's former Minis- 
terial associates were near them, Mr. Morley’s 
face full of the pathos of loss. Among the 
hymns used was Toplady’s “« Reck of Ages,” 
which Mr. Gladstone had translated into Latin, 
and which was sung by the entire congrega- 
tion. At the moment of interment the scene 
was specially impressive. Mrs. Gladstone, 
bent in figure, was supported by her two sons, 
while Mr. Gladstone’s children and grand- 
children stood about her, the Prince of Wales 
and his son not far off, the Archbishop of 
Canterbury reading the committal service 
and pronouncing the benediction amid the 
kneeling multitude. At the close of the ser- 
vice the Prince of Wales bent over Mrs. 
Gladstone and kissed her han?—an expres- 
sion of affection, respect, and sympathy which 
seemed to give utterance to the feeling of the 
great congregation. The burial, although a 
state ceremonial and not lacking in touches 
of splendor nor in ancient traditional observ- 
ances, was conspicuous for simplicity, dig- 
nity, and beauty. And so at last the long 
life ends, amid such expressions of national 
sorrow and national love as have come to 
few men in the history of the world. 


@ 


Full returns from the recent 
elections in France assure the 
Government a working majority in the Cham- 
ber of Deputies, and that is a gain, since the 
present ministry is, on the whole, conserva- 
tive, prudent, and capable. The elections, 
however, appear to have excited very little 
interest, and the attitude of the people toward 
them afforded another evidence of the weak- 
ened hold of the French Parliament on the 
French people and of their indifference to 
public affairs. It will be long before the 
effect of the Panama scandals will cease to 
be felt; those scandals shook the public con- 
fidence of France to its very foundations. 
Twenty-five per cent. of the French electo- 
rate did not go to the polls; many who did 
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go appear to have voted, not with any refer- 
ence to political questions, but in the interest 
of localities or as a matter of liking or dislik- 
ing of particular candidates. Ten per cent. 
of the Deputies in the new Chamber will be 
new men. It is unfortunate for republican- 
ism in France that the moderate and prudent 
men in the Chamber have tro real leader. 
For that matter, France has no leader. M. 
Méline, the Premier, is an excellent man of 
very moderate abilities, when one takes into 
account his position and the problems he has 
on his hands. There are more brilliant men 
among his political allies and his political 
enemies, but there is no man in France to- 
day who can be regarded as in any sense a 
great political leader. It is a time of medi- 
ocrity ; and, unfortunately, it is also a time 
when the people have learned to distrust, if 
not to despise, their representatives. The 
best that the friends of France can hope for 
is a period of comparative quiet, during 
which the process of moral recuperation can 
go on, with a chance of the advent of new 
and stronger men into the political arena. 


e 


In Italy there is, unlucki- 
ly, the same distrust, not 
only of Parliament, but of the political chiefs ; 
and that distrust has contributed not a little 
to the general despair which lately burst 
forth so fiercely as to seem to indicate the 
approach of a revolution. The bright hopes 
which those who love liberty the world over 
entertained for Italy in the early sixties have, 
it must be confessed, been bitterly disap- 
pointed. The Italians themselves are bitterly 
disappointed ; their freedom, so far as mate- 
rial prosperity, moral growth, and political 
progress are concerned, has seemed to be 
almost a mockery. As a matter of fact, 
Italy has been overweighted by adverse con- 
ditions. King Humbert, though less forceful 
than his father, is a brave and honest man, 
concerning whose patriotic devotion there 
has never been a question ; but King Humbert 
has never had a chance to rule a united 
people. From the first he has had to face 
the relentless opposition of the Papal party— 
a party which has no sympathy with freedom 
or with republicanism in any form, which 
has ‘a perverted conscience, immense power 
of silent persistence, and the control of a 
hundred agencies of secret influence. The 
Papal party has been the enemy of united 
Italy from tke beginning, every member of 
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it pledged passionately to the task of making 
the success of a constitutional monarchy 
impossible. That antagonism has gone so 
far that these bigoted ecclesiastics have 
struck hands with the Anarchists, willing, 
apparently, to pay any price if they can only 
bring down the structure of constitutional 
government. When one remembers the 
history of Papal government in Italy, it 
seems incredible that the lessons of the past 
shou’d have been so badly learred, or that 
any sane Italian should be willing to inflict 
on his country so many torms of unspeakably 
iniquitous rule ; but it is characteristic of the 
ecclesiastical type represented by the irrecwn- 
cilable section of the Papal party that it is 
incapable of learning anything, and that it is 
capable of the most astounding crimes in the 
interests of what it believes to be a sacred 
cause. The Italian Government can hardly 
be held responsible for a hatred which came 
into being with its birth and which it cannot 
remove without removing itself; but the Gov- 
ernment is responsible for the fatal policy of 
trying to make a great military power of 
Italy, and of so overloading the struggling 
people of Italy that it is said that out of 
every $5 a man pays $3 for taxes of various 
kinds; for shameful inequality of taxation, 
and for the corruption which has discredited 
a host of public men, among them the fore- 
most man in Italian public life. The resig- 
nation of the Rudini Ministry was not unex- 
pected, but is not likely to lead to any radical 
reorganization of the Government. 


@ 


The London “ Times ” 
has recently summa- 
rized in a very interesting way the working of 
prohibition laws in Norway. During nearly 
a quarter of a century previous to 1894 the 
“Gothenburg” system was in operation in 
Norway, and, on the whole, very successfully. 
While the sale of wine and beer was per 
mitted, the sale of distilled liquors at retail 
was, under this system, prohibited in all the 
rural districts, In certain of the large cities 
companies which were known as * Samlags ” 
were established, and a monopoly of the retail 
trade in spirits was given to them, and they 
were held to strict compliance with very rigid 
restrictions; one chief end of the system 
being to destroy the profit of the business, 
and thus to prevent the endeavor to extend 
the drinking habit. Under the law the prof- 
its divisible by the  Samlags” were limited 
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to five per cent.; all additional profits were 
devoted to public objects. Under the Go- 
thenburg plan there was an immense reduc- 
tion in the number of places in which spirits 
were sold at retail. In Bergen, for instance, 
with a population of 60,000, there were only 
five such establishments. Drunkenness was 
very greatly reduced, but it was not entirely 
abolished, and a movement in favor of secur- 
ing total abstinence by prohibition was inau- 
gurated. As a result a law was passed which 
practically provided for local option in the 
towns in which “ Samlags ” existed. That is 
to say, provision was made to determine by 
popular vote the question of whether these 
«Samlags” should continue or be discon- 
tinued. If they were discontinued, the legal- 
ized sale of spirits was at an end. Under 
this law all persons twenty-five years of age, 
without respect to sex, were qualified to vote, 
the total abstinence party placing great faith 
on the vote of the women. 


At the start the prohibi- 
tionists carried everything 
with them. Of the first eighteen polls taken, 
fourteen were against the “Samlag” or 
the sale of spirits by retail in any form- 
In Bergen prohibition was rejected. In the 
following year a marked reaction took place, 
and out of fourteen polls taken in 1897 only 
five resulted adversely to the “Samlags.” 
During the present year eleven polls have 
been taken, and out of eleven seven have 
been against prohibition. This change of 
sentiment is said to be due entirely to the 
practical results of prohibition as compared 
with the Gothenburg system. A somewhat 
careful canvass of the police authorities in 
the towns in which the “ Samlags” have 
been suppressed brings out the fact that 
there has been a very large increase in 
drunkenness and in the number of arrests 
for disorderly conduct in those communities. 
Illicit stills have been set up in back kitchens, 
and raw fresh spirits drunk in large quanti- 
ties and with the worst possible results. One 
of the most lamentable facts connected with 
the situation has been the great increase in 
drunkenness among boys. Arrests for this 
offense increased in many places from thirty 
to eighty per cent. According to one repu- 
table Norwegian journal, © illicit distillation 
of spirits is again reported from all parts of 
the country, after having been stamped out 
fifty years ago, and having been unknown all 
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this while.” Present indications point to an _ 
abandonment of the endeavor to prohibit and 
a revival of the Gothenburg system. 


® 


We gave last week some 
account of the extraordi- 
nary action of Mayor Van Wyck in removing 
the two Republican members of the Police 
Board, who were, the reader must remember, 
his own appointees, and appointing Mr. Ja- 
cob Hess to nil the unexpired term of one of 
those removed. The other office is still va- 
cant. ‘Ine object of this action was to en- 
able him to secure, by the subservient vote 
of the newly appointed Republican Commis- 
sioner, tne removal of Chief of Police Mc- 
Cullagh, and the appointment in his place of 
Mr. Devery. Mr. Devery has since officially 
informed the police captains that they must 
enforce the laws in New York against gam- 
bling and drinking-places, but the public 
will wait with some suspicion to see how 
long this policy is really and practically con- 
tinued. There was some talk, following this 
action of the Mayor, of making a complaint 
to the Governor of the State for the purpose 
of securing the Mayor’s removal. This 
scheme has apparently been abandoned as 
hopeless; nor can we see, under the provis- 
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_ions of the Charter, that there would be any 


ground whatever for the Governor’s action. 
The Charter explicitly provides that the 
Mayor may remove any of the Police Com- 
missioners without cause at any time within 
six months after their appointment. It also 
provides that “no more than two of said 
Commissioners shall, when either of them is 
appointed, belong to the same political party, 
or be of the same political opinion, on State 
and National politics.’ But there is no 
ground for saying that the Mayor has vio- 
lated this provision, for Jacob Hess is a Re- 
publican both in his professed opinions and 
in his party affiliations, although he is roundly 
and with apparently good reason denounced 
for consenting to be the tool of Tammany in 
removing an efficient and tried chief of the 
police, and appointing in his place one whose 
reputation is not above reproach. The only 
ground of complaint against the Mayor is 
that he is using his office for the benefit of 
Tammany Hall, not for the benefit of the 
city, and that he is not giving to his Repub- 
lican allies their fair share of the public 
offices. Neither of these is a ground for re- 
moval under the Charter, The Tammany 
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. campaign was conducted with a practically 


frank avowal of the purpose of giving the 
spoils to the victors; and if there was any 
alliance between Tammany and the Republi- 
can machine, it was not so avowed that the 
Republican machine has any remedy for the 
refusal of the successful lion to divide the 
spoils of the chase. 


@ 


On May 13 two apartment- 
houscs in course of construction 
in New York City fell, killing five workmen 
and injuring five more, one of whom has 
since died. The coroner’s jury condemned 
the method of construction, and held the 
owners and contractors responsible. The 
Grand Jury remained in Session to hear testi- 
mony in this case, and indicted five men at 
once. The walking delegate of the Brick- 
layers’ Union testified that the work was so 
badly done that he feared a collapse and left 
the building five minutes before it fell, with- 
out warning the workingmen. He said he 
had no authority to order the men to stop 
work. This testimony is interesting, as was 
also that of one of the masons, who said that 
he spoke to the builder about the quality of 
the mortar provided, saying that it did not 
contain enough lime, and that the builder 
replied: “Go right ahead with your work 
and never mind the mortar.” Another work- 
ingman called attention to the lack of a 
proper foundation wall in the rear, and he 
was told to supply the lack by filling in with 
concrete. The improper construction of this 
wall was one of the main contributing causes 
of the catastrophe. Workingmen intelligent 
enough to discover the dangers of improper 
construction, and to know that the laws of 
the municipality, passed for the protection of 
life, are being violated, show lamentable lack 
of a sense of responsibility by keeping silent 
until the inevitable disaster comes. A walk- 
ing delegate is a power in his union. By 
the vote of one union this power was given 
to a man who testified in open court that he 
left a building hurriedly because of its dan- 
gerous condition, without a word of warning 
to the twenty-five workingmen employed, to 
five of whom death came ten minutes later. 
He possessed, when he left, knowledge that 
may be used to send the indicted men to State 
prison; but it was necessary for six men to 
die and four more to be maimed before his 
lins were unsealed. There is often guilty 
complicity in the mere fact of silence, 
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It is difficult to treat 
with the serious re- 
spect due to a great body like the Presby- 
terian General Assembly, its minute respect- 
ing Dr. McGiffer: and his volume, ‘ The 
Apostolic Age.” The lay reader must re- 
member that this Assembly is the supreme 
judicial court of the Presbyterian Church ; 
that under the constitution of that Church no 
clergyman can be condemned without trial; 
that the trial must begin in the Presbytery of 
which he is a member and proceed in a regu- 
lar manner by appeal to the General Assem- 
bly; that in this way the question whether 
the views of Dr. McGiffert on Apostolic 
history are consistent “ with the teachings of 
Scripture as interpreted by the Presbyterian 
Church” may be brought before this court for 
final judgment after trial had and arguments 
heard. It is in the face of these facts that 
this judicial body declares its judgment, 
without trial had or arguments heard, that 
“it sympathizes with the widespread belief 
that the utterances of Dr. McGiffert are in- 
consistent ” with the Church standards; that 
it “stamps with its emphatic disapproval all 
utterances in the book called to its attention 
by the Presbytery of Pittsburg, not in accord 
with the standards of our Church ;” and that 
it “counsels Dr. McGiffert to reconsider the 
questionable views contained in his book, 
and, if he cannot conform his views to the 
s andards of our Church, then peaceably to 
withdraw from the Presbyterian ministry.” 
Imagine the Supreme Court of the United 
States, without waiting for any judicial pro- 
ceeding, and without having any case before 
it, or hearing any arguments, solemnly re- 
solving that it stamps with its disapproval 
the proposition to tax incomes in so far as 
not in accordance with the Constitution of 
the United States, and recommending the 
Bryan Democracy to reconsider its question- 
able views, and, if it cannot conform them to 
the United States Constitution, to cease to 
advocate theminthe Senate. Theact would 
scarcely be more absurd than that of the 
General Assembly. We hope that Dr. Mc- 
Giffert and his friends will pay no attention 
to this resolution. It deserves none. 


® 


The arcival last week of two 
large balloons and their equip- 
ments, which the Government has purchased 
for use in army operations, gave considerable 
color to the suggestion that there would be 
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an immediate use of them to ascertain the 
whereabouts of Admiral Cervera’s fleet. The 
balloons came from the manufacturer of the 
well-known Pariscaptive balloons, M. Maurice 
Mallet. As M. Mallet came with them, it 
is thought that his personal service may be 
secured. It may be remembered that tke 
balloon used by M. Andrée was built by M. 
Mallet. The balloons just purchased by the 
Government hold each over five hundred 
cubic meters of hydrogen gas. They are 
made of pongee silk covered with elastic 
varnish. In addition to the usual equipment, 
each balloon has equatorial ropes attached 
to the circumference of the balloon; in case 
the central ropes should be severed by a 
shot, these will sustain the basket and afford 
a double support. Again, with each balloon 
there is a steel cable for keeping it captive, 
attached to a reel which is on a wagon for 
easy movement when the balloon is aloft. 
Inside the steel cable there is an electric wire 
for use in telegraphing from the balloon, and 
as well to furnish the electric current for the 
use of a search-light at night. As our read- 
ers may be aware, these are not the only bal- 
loons under the direction of the War Depart- 
ment. At Tampa two large balloons have 
already been fitted up for use for the Cuban 
army of invasion; and another balloon is in 
process of construction. 
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We have already called attention 
to the Senate amendment to the 
Sundry Civil Bill, by which President Cleve- 
land’s order creating forest reservations is to 
be indefinitely suspended. It is a satisfac- 
tion to note that the friends of the reservation 
system are bestirring themselves. Among 
them is Professor W.S. Meany, of Seattle, who 
believes in the education of our people towards 
the idea that forests are here for other pur- 
poses than to be recklessly hewn down without 
some regard for the future. The sources of 
our rivers should be protected, and we know 
that this can best be done by caring for the 
forest cover. Again, the mining men, because 
protected, as they now are, in their own rights, 
will come to realize the wisdom of such pro- 
tection to forest growths. Again, when the 
Government begins a systematic management 
of its reservations, private holders of forest 
areas will avail themselves of the wise exam- 
ple, as has been demonstrated over and over 
again in Germany and France. Professor 
Meany adds that the greatest problem now 
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presented by our forests is the prevention 
of fire; he says that in the State of Wash- 
ington more good timber is destroyed every 
year than is consumed by the numerous saw- 
mills. Mr. Charles Francis Adams has also 
written to his Congressman, declaring that, 
so far from favoring the opening of forest 
reservations and the continuance of deforest- 
ing, he would place a bounty upon the cultiva- 
tion of trees, while the Government could 
make no better use of alternate sections than 
to plant them with trees natural to the region. 
By this procedure the hot winds and droughts 
would cease in twenty years. He aptly says: 
‘* Whoever wishes to study the effect of de- 
foresting on a country and on its people 
should by all means visit Spain. Not only 
has the country been ruined, but the very 
character of the people has been changed, by 
the wholesale destruction of trees and the 
neglect in their renewal.” We would add, 
what we have before stated, that it does not 
appear reasonable to destroy the whole be- 
neficent effect of an action merely in order to 
effect changes in the definition of boundaries 
tentatively given. To the objections of lum- 
bermen, miners, and agriculturists that nota- 
bly good mining or other lands have been 
included in the reservations, it may be replied 
that these mistakes will be corrected, since 
it is the aim of reservationists, not only 
to protect forests, but also to cut mature 
timber, to develop mines, and to leave agri- 
cultural lands as much as possible out of the 
reserves. 


Make Haste Slowly 


In general, it is the last word in this coun- 
sel which is emphasized; but the first two 
words equally need emphasis. It is very 
well to make haste slowly; but it is essential 
to make haste. 

It appears to us that the time has come 
to say with perfect frankness that the country 
is not satisfied with the speed which the Ad- 
ministration is making in the conduct of the 
war; that there is an impression, which is 
widely disseminated and is growing into a 
conviction, that the Government has put more 
emphasis on the “ slowly” than on the “ haste.” 
We have no doubt that, in large measure, this 
is an unreasonable impatience. It is partly 
due to the false expectations aroused by 
certain irresponsible journals and rhetorical 
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Senators, who promised the country that 
Spain would haul down her flag in Cuba as 
soon as war was declared, and who treated 
the prospective campaign as a summer's pic- 
nic. It is partly due to our remembrance of 
the fact that Germany put an army into the 
field within forty-eight hours after war was 
declared, while we, four weeks after the dec- 
laration of war, have only camps of untrained 
soldiers, imperfectly organized and imper- 
fectly armed and equipped, and generally 
undrilled. It is partly due to the celerity of 
mind, not always accompanied by celerity of 
action, which is characteristic of the Ameri- 
can people, who are always eager, and often 
too eager, to see accomplishinent follow in- 
stantly on resolve. 

All such impatience as this is unreasonable. 
The Senators who imagined that Spain would 
abandon Cuba if we demanded it were pro- 
noanced at the time by sober-minded men 
irrational prophets. Wiser men pointed out 
the fact that a declaration of war meant war, 
not a military picnic, and war meant great 
expenditures of money, much delay, some 
and perhaps great loss of life. The men 
who imagined that we had only to give the 
Cuban insurgents arms and they would do 
the rest have been proved by events to have 
overrated the strength of the Cuban insurgents 
and underrated the strength of the Spanish 
army. It is the fault of the false prophets, 
not of the military authorities, that events 
have disproved the estimate and disappointed 
the expectations of the prophets. It is nat- 
ural to remember that almost instantly upon 
the declaration of war between Germany and 
France the German’ army was on the march 
to execute the campaign which Von Moltke 
had, with the prevision of genius, planned 
beforehand ; but it is foolish to expect that 
the United States, depending solely upon an 
unorganized militia, which, under the Consti- 
tution, can be called into service only for 
defensive war, can be ready for an aggressive 
campaign as expeditiously as Germany, with 
a standing army always ready for the field. 
It is foolish to imagine that we can have the 
advantage of a standing army whenever a 
crisis comes, without paying for it in time of 
peace. It is foolish to complain that, with a 
standing army of 30,000—which was its size 
four weeks ago—we can be ready on a mo- 
ment’s notice to send 20,000 trained men to 
the Philippines and 50,000 or 100,000 trained 
men to Cuba. This is—to change a familiar 
proverb—to expect to have a cake ready for 
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eating without even having purchased the 
materials, much less made them into a loaf. 
Nevertheless, the impatience of the country 
is not wholly unreasonable. It reads the 
report:d declaration of the Secretary of 
War, General Alger, in August, 1897, that 
“in thirty days we could put millions of fight- 
ing men in the field and back them up witha 
wall of fire in the persons of the veterans!” 
It does not expect him to fulfill this boast; it 
makes allowances for rhetorical hyperbole in 
an impassioned speech; but it cannot under- 
stand why, in the nearly eighty days since 
Cong-ess put $50,000,000 into the President’s 
hands to be used in his discretion, such prep- 
arations for the war could not have been made 
that to-day enlisted men would not have to be 
waiting for the tent-maker, the gun-maker, and 
the tailor. It can understand why twenty 
thousand seasoned troops are not ready to be 
sent on the call of the cable to the Philippines ; 
to expect that is unreasonable. But it cannot 
understand why, when the order was sent to 
Commodore Dewey to destroy the Spanish 
fleet, some onze had not prevision enough to 
foresee that if the Commodore succeeded he 
would need to have reinfurcements for land 
operations, and if he failed he might need ad- 
ditional resources in men, and in any event 
would certainly need ammunition and sup- 
plies, and why our Government did not have 
on the Pacific coast some transports ready to 
sail as soon after news of the engagement came 
as men could be secured to sail on them. 
The country is not only willing to leave the 
methods of the campaign to experts, it wishes 
todo so. At the same time it cannot help 
asking why only a peaceful blockade of 
Havana has been maintained, why the guns 
of our fleet have not silenced those of the 
Havana fortifications, or at least forbidden 
the erection of earthworks which have greatly 
added to their strength. The country recog- 
nizes the fact that much which seems like 
vacillation in policy may be due less to a lack 
of definite plans on the part of the Govern- 
ment than to the eagerness of competing 
journals to manufacture news when there is 
none to report. But it is not in the columns 
of a too eager American press, it is in the 
pages of the cautious London ‘+ Times,” that 
the American reads: “ Despite official denials, 
tae proceedings of the United States Board 
of Strategy unquestionably indicate diversity 
and even conflict of counsels and the absence 
of a strong directing hand.” The country 
does not desire that the Administration 
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should take the public into its confidence 
and reveal its plans. But it does desire that 
the conduct of the war should give an im- 
pression, both at home and abroad, that 
there are plans, definitely formed and reso- 
lutely pursued. The press declared last 
week, with great positiveness, that no plan 
of campaign had been definitely decided on; 
that counsels were divided on the questions 
whether an invasion should be first made 
of Cuba or of Porto Rico, or whether before 
or not till after a decisive naval battle. 
It does not know whether to believe the 
statement or not; but it is sure that it 1s 
not thus that Napoleon, or Washington, or 
Grant, or Von Moltke won his campaigns. 
The sensible layman has no judgment to ex- 
press upon such questions; but he wants at 
the head of military affairs, at such a time, 
some one who has not only an opinion, but 
authority to make a decision, and to act fur 
the country upon that decision. He is aware 
that it takes time to prepare; but he is also 
aware that Spain was even less prepared 
than the United States, and that we have 
given her all the time which we have taken 
ourselves for preparation, and that appar- 
ently she has been making good use of it. 
And he fears that either the peace-loving 
President has been trying to make war 
gently and humanely, oblivious of the tact 
that the cruelest of all wars is the gentle 
war long drawn out; or that the Secretary 
of War is more skillful in conducting com- 
mercial business or party politics than he is 
in conducting a military campaign. 

We hesitate to criticise the Administra- 
tion in time of war. We remember that the 
popular cry “On to Richmond” led to Bull 
Run. But we also do not forget that more 
than one General endeavored to make war 
gently, and that it was not until the country 
abandoned the policy of waiting, in the vain 
hope that the “midsummer madness” of 
secession, as it was called, had passed away, 
and McClellan was retired, and Grant and 
Sherman and Sheridan came to the front. 
and the war was pushel with vigor, that the 
country: began to see promise of peace in vic- 
tory. Wedo not share the impatience that 
demands that an unorganized volunteer force 
shall be set to do the work which only a wel! 
organized and equipped army can safely un- 
dertake. We condemn the injustice which 
asks of the Administration to achieve on land 
and sea victories as quickly and as easily as 
reporters achieve them in the columns of a 
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newspaper. We hate the spirit which maligns 
the motives ‘of men whom the Nation has 
chosen as its leaders, and accuses them of 
sinister purposes, because their achievements 
do not keep pace with the too impatient de- 
sires of the people. Nevertheless, speaking 
for no wild and irresponsible constituency, 
but, as we believe, for the sober-minded, the 
conservative, the loyal, who desire to be both 
just and generous to the men who are carry- 
ing the heavy responsibilities of our times, 
we think that we interpret their convictions 
aright in saying that they believe in a short 
war, and they believe that the only way to 
make it short is to make it sharp and deci- 
sive. There is value in peace; there is some 
times value in war; but there is never value 
in a peaceful war. Whatever reasons there 
may be for the apparent delays and seeming 
hesitancies and uncertainties thus far, from 
this time on the country demands, and has a 
right to demand, that the Government put its 
emphasis on “ make haste,” not on “slowly.” 


& 
Congregational ‘‘ Creeds ” 


The “ Congregationalist.” as well as Mr. 
Edwin D. Mead, apparently doubts whether 
The Outlook was well informed in its asser- 
tion that the Congregational churches have 
no “standards ” of doctrine ; that their creeds, 
in so far as they have them, are held as testi- 
monies, not as tests; that no Congregational 
minister is bound to measure his utterances 
by them: and that to affirm that he is so 
bound is to deny that “liberty of prophesy- 
ing’ which is the fundamental principle of 
Congregationalism. That our contention in 
these respects is in entire accord with the 
traditions of the Puritan churches we think 
is abundantly borne cut by the following 
authorities, which might be added to if space 
permitted : 


The Mayflower Church in 1602 asserted 
an “entire and perpetual liberty of searching 
the inspired records, and of forming their 
principles and practices from those discov- 
eries which they should make therein without 
imposing them on others.” 

[Quoted by Dr. Calkins in “ Andover Review ” 
for 1890 (p. 247) from the “ Original Covenant,” 
pp: 8, 9.] 

The “ Declaration ” of the Congregational 
Union of England and Wales, adopted in 
1833, and annually published in the denomi- 
national Year-Book, as a statement of “the 
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leading doctrines of faith and order main- 
tained by Congregational churches in gen- 
eral,” is prefaced by the announcement that 
“Tt is not intended that the following state- 
ment should be put forth with any authority, 
or as a standard to which assent shall be 
required.” 

[Quoted by Dr. Bradford, “ The Pilgrim in Old 
England” (pp. 187-8). See also (p. 195) his 
statement of the same intent in the Savoy Con- 
fession of 1658.] 

The same doctrine of liberty is embodied 
in Congregational catechisms; for example: 

“Q. Is it not alleged as a practical objec- 
tion to Congregationalism that it has no pub- 
lic Confession of Faith, by which to secure 
uniformity of views, and to guard the purity 
of the churches ? 

“A. This objection is doubtless of great 
weight with those who are accustomed to 
depend on such Formularies of Doctrine and 
Discipline for safety, but it has in fact no 
weight whatever. For— 

“ The Bible is the standard of the Congre- 
gational churches. They have each a par- 
ticular Confession, and commonly a few simple 
articles of practice drawn up for the sake of 
convenience, although they do not appeal to 
these formularies as ‘standards’ of faith and 
practice.” 

[Extract from “The Congregational Cate- 
chism,” by Edward R. Tyler, 1844, New Haven, 
Conn. (p. 104).] 

It is affirmed in the strongest terms by con- 
servative Congregational ministers: “The 
genius of our system, which sacredly guards 
the right of private judgment, allows the 
full and free expression of every shade of 
dissent from the historical standards of or- 
thodoxy. . . . A new creed would prove no 
bulwark against heresy. It would carry with 
it no authority as a rule of faith.” 


[Extract from a sermon by the Rev. Zachary 
Eddy, D.D., on “ Congregationalism versus in- 
novation,” preached before the General Associa- 
tion of Massachusetts, and published in the 
“ Congregational Quarterly,” October, 1862.] 


It is repeated in treatises on the polity 
of the Congregationalisis: “The particular 
church is to make a statement of its articles 
of belief, whenever it becomes necessary to 
do so in order to manifest the reality of 


those acts of communion which it seeks and 


expects to give to and receive from other 
Congregational churches. It does not, how- 
ever, pledge itself, by making a statement of 
dogma at its organization, to continue the 
one form of statement indefinitely without 
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change. Both Church and Council recognize 
another principle of Congregationalism ; this 
is the principle of progress through inquiry. 

The general rule and policy of our 
church order provides that doctrinal purity 
shall be secured chiefly through the quicken- 
ing of religious life.” 

[Extracts from Professor G. T. Ladd’s “ Prin- 
ciples of Church Polity,” the Southworth Lec- 
tures at Andover, 1879-81.] 

It is maintained, by stalwart defenders, 
against all attempts to ignore or deny it: 
“Itis a familiar historical fact that Congre- 
gationalists, as a body, have never issued a 
Standard of Doctrine to which individual 
ministers are bound to conform. Confessions 
and creeds in abundance they have pub- 
lished. But with utmost pains they have 
fortified their confessions against perversion 
into authoritative standards.” 


[Extract from a “Protest addressed to the 
Congregational Churches and Ministers of Ver- 
mont,” 1879 (by some six or eight signers; the 
chief of whom now living is Professor Brastow, 
of Yale Divinity School), (p. 5).| 


These extracts are sufficient, we think, to 
make it clear that the affirmations of The 
Outlook are along the line of the historic 
precedents of the churches of the Puritans. 


ons 
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Using and Abusing 

When we so use the world that it fails to 
minister to our spiritual nature, we are abus- 
ing the world ; when we so use the world that 
it ministers to our spiritual nature, we are 
rightly using the world. 

There are two very common abuses in 
our time, much the same in spirit, though 
in the outward manifestation very different: 
one is care, and the other luxury. There is 
a familiar proverb, It is not worth while to 
kill yourself to keep yourself—homely but 
useful. There are not a few men, and there 
are many women, who are killing themselves 
to keep themselves. Women will read this 
article who are wearing out their lives to 
keep house on a scale too great for their 
abilities, and endeavoring to justify them- 
selves on the ground that they are doing it 
for the sake of their children and their hus- 
bands; who are destroying themselves to 
maintain spotlessness and orcer, or to main- 
tain appearances equal to their neighbors ; 
women who are housekeepers, and not home- 
keepers ; women who are breaking themselves 
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down and their children down and _ their 
husbands down by the sacrifice of their souls 
to material things. Men will read this article 
who are doing the same: men who can buy 
pictures but cannot enjoy them; libraries 
and care not to read; all luxuries, and have 
brought on dyspepsia by their work, so that 
they cannot eat what is on their table. Our 
great cities are full of men who have destroyed 
their lives in the mad endeavor to get things. 

Care is the first abuse of things ; luxury is 
the second. What is luxury? The luxury 
of yesterday is the comfort of to-day. Com- 
fort for one person is luxury to another. 
Anything is legitimate comfort which minis- 
ters to the higher life; anything is illegitimate 
luxury which enervates and degrades the 
higher life. 

Some years ago an article was published 
in an English review which argued at great 
length that it was wrong to have diamonds. 
We recalled, as we read it, an anecdote told 
by Henry Ward Beecher. One day when, a 
boy, he was at work in the garden cultivating 
flowers, a very serious-minded deacon passed 
that way and looked over the fence. “ Henry, 
I am sorry to see you wasting your time over 
flowers,” said the deacon. Said Mr. Beecher 
afterward, “I would have liked to ask him 
what God made flowers for, but I did not quite 
dare.” If precious stones are not legitimate 
objects of beauty, why did God make them? 
Are they the tares the devil has sown? Ifa 
woman wears a precious stone because it is 
beautiful, that is legitimate; if she wears it 
to outshine her neighbor, that is illegitimate. 
Taste in dress is right; fashion in dress is 
mainly wrong. Dressmaking ought to be 
an art, and not merely an imitation. To 
wear a certain kind of bonnet because some- 
body else wears it, when it is in good taste 
for the one and hideous for the other, is 
unchristian as well as bad taste. 

It is matter of gratification that we are 
growing rich, and have larger wealth, and 
wealthy men, and finer houses and furniture 
and clothing. But who can fail to see that 
the larger houses and the finer clothing and 
the greater wealth are bringing in tempta- 
tion—the temptation to care for things, not 
life? All things that minister to the life of the 
community are legitimate; all things which 
enervate and deteriorate life are illegitimate, 
whether they destroy life by the poisonous 
bite of care, or by the luxurious, the entranc- 
ing, the death-sleep-producing embrace of 
luxury. Care is a serpent; it has fangs; it 
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poisons. Luxury is the anaconda that winds 
itself around one in soft embrace and crushes 
him to death. 


@ 


The Life of the Spirit 
The Root of Courage 


There is no real courage unless there is 
real perception of danger. The man who is 
ignorant of the perils which surround him, 
and is therefore calm and collected, is not 
courageous; he is simply ignorant. And, in 
like manner, the unimaginative man, who has 
no consciousness of danger until he looks 
straight into its eyes, is not courageous; he 
is dull and sluggish. The highcst courage is 
manifested only by the man who knows what 
he faces and fully realizes it. To sail over 
mines of which the ship's master has no 
knowledge involves no intrepidity ; to be able 
to locate every mine in the channel, and then 
to pass calmly over, shows the pluck and 
dash which stir the admiration of the world. 
The boy of sluggish temper finds nothing in 
the blackness of the woods after nightfall, 
and goes on his way in easy indifference ; the 
boy of quick imagination faces an invisible 
company of strange creatures, and his quick 
advance into the mysterious gloom means a 
victory over himself. The finer the organiza- 
tion, the clearer the perception of danger and 
the greater the courage required to face it. 
The real hero is not the man who is insen- 
sible to peril, but he who overcomes a quick 
sensitiveness to its presence. Some of the 
bravest spirits the world has known have 
shown every evidence of that shrinking of the 
body which we callfear; but they vanquished 
the hesitation of the nerves by the decision 
of the spirit. 


To feel keenly the perils of life is not to be 
cowardly; it is to have adequate knowledge 
and sensitiveness of mind. The man who 
does his daily work without thought of the 
great natural forces which hold him in their 
grasp, of the grave possibilities of calamity 
which are never absent from society, of the 
countless dangers that beset the individual 


life, may be faithful and honest, but cannot be . 


heroic; for the hero is the man who looks all 
these perils in the face, and goes quietly on 
his way to his journey’s end. No man can 
live in this world with an open mind and an 
active imagination withoutconstant perception 
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of many kinds of danger; and the more such 
a man knows and the greater his ability to 
realize the existence of things that are inv:s- 
ible becomes, the keener will be his perception 
of the possibilities of risk and loss. The un- 
sensitive man lives without fear because he 
sees no peril in his situation; the sensitive 
man who is also courageous lives without 
fear because he sends his thought through 
all the possibilities of danger to the ultimate 
safety. 


For the highest courage has its root in 
faith. One may be bold because he is igno- 
rant or because he lacks sensitiveness; one 
may be indifferent to danger because he is 
indifferent to fate; one may be brave from 
that instinctive pluck which focuses all a 
man’s powers on the doing of the thing in 
hand, or the resolute holding of the place to 
which one has been assigned; but the quality 
which sees with clear intelligence all the 
possibilities of peril, which is sensitive to 
pain and loss, which loves life and light and 
the chances of work, and yet calmly faces 
calamity and death, is born of faith, and grows 
to splendid maturity by the nurture of faith. 
Peter in the court of the High Priest’s house 
was a coward because his faith was faint and 
uncertain; Peter after the Resurrection was 
a hero because his faith had triumphed over 
the weakness of his nature. The early mar- 
tyrs died with smiles on their uplifted faces, 
enduring torture and death as seeing Him 
who is invisible. General Havelock once 
said that in every regiment of British troops 
there are one hundred men who would storm 
the gates of hell, and eight hundred who 
would follow them. The eight hundred were 
inspired by faith in their dauntless comrades ; 
the one hundred by faith in their com- 
manders, their cause, their prestige, their 
training, or themselves. In such a troop as 
the famous Gordon Highlanders, whose his- 
tory for a century has been one long record 
of dauntless courage, the very tradition of 
daring inspires faith. Such fighters may be 
annihilated, but they cannot be beaten into 
retreat. There is something in which they 
‘ believe more than they believe in life. 


A keen observer, who is also one of the 
most vivid of contemporary writers, recently 
said in conversation that the greatest fight- 
ers he had known were, by temperament and 
disposition, the most peaceful of men. He 
named more than one famous English soldier, 
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whose name is asynonym of daring audacity, 
who exhausts all the arts of diplomacy before 
resorting to arms, who hates war, and yet 
who fights with Titanic energy and apparent 
recklessness when the battle is on. These 
are men of true courage, because they face 
the issues of life and death, not with the sto- 
lidity of ignorance or the blind pluck of brute 
force, but with clear intelligence of all that 
war involves. ‘Fhe bravery of the Greek is 
more admirable than that of the Turk, be- 
cause the Greek is intensely alert and _ sensi- 
tive, while the Turk is stolid and indifferent. 
It is said that no troops are so quiet under 
fire as the Turkish troops. Nothing disturbs 
or excites them. Under the play of murder- 
ous guns they move as calmly as if they were 
deploying on a parade-ground. In some 
cases this courage is the fruit of a fanatical 
religious faith; in most cases it is due to 
lack of physical and mental sensitiveness. 


The root of the noblest courage is faith in 
God. The courage that inspires is clear- 
eyed and sensitive. Men donot care for the 
fluent condolence of the comforter who has 
never known grief; they long tor the word 
of one who has passed through a like trial 
and been victorious. The man whose opti- 
mism is a matter of perfect health, and who 
takes no account of the black mysteries and 
the tragic sorrows of life, can never lead his 
fellows; we follow those only who have 
faced all the horror of darkness and who feel 
the full weight of the great and terrible bur- 
den of the world. Courage becomes con- 
tagious and inspiring only where it grows 
like a beautiful flower in the very heart of 
the storm. If Christ had not drunk the cup 
of anguish to the bottom, he would not have 
been the supreme comforter. The courage 
which shines like a light on the confused and 
storm-swept field of life must face and feel all 
the perils and yet rise above them; it must 
be encompassed with all the mists and clouds 
of earth and yet pierce them to the vision of 
the undimmed sun above all fogs and black- 
ness. There is no real rest until we reach 
God; there is no noble and inspiring courage 
until we trust in him. When we build on 
such a faith, floods may break on the founda- 
tions, but cannot move them; clouds may 
obscure the sun, but cannot destroy it. “ You 
may kill us, but you cannot hurt us,” said one 
of the noblest of the early martyrs to his 
persecutors. “If God be for us, who can be 
against us?” 


MAJOR-GENERAL WESLEY MERRITT, U.S.A, 


Military Governor of the Philippines 








The Philippine Islands 


By Ramon Reyes Lala 


[Mr. Lala is a native of Manila, where he was born some forty years ago. 


Mr. Lala was 


educated at St. John’s College in London, but has passed most of his life in his native 
country. For the past ten years he has spent much time in the United States, visiting the 
Islands frequently, and always keeping in close touch with the doings at the old home, 


where his father and sisters now live. 


Mr. Lala is the author of an extensive and elabo- 


rately illustrated work on the Philippine Islands, which is soon to be issued by the Continental 


Publishing Company, of New York and London. 


In the next issue of The Outlook we shall 


publish an article on the Philippine Islands by Colonel W. Winthrop, of the United States 
Army, which will supplement with very full information Mr. Lala’s personal impressions.— 


THE EDITORS. | 


I took my farewell view of Manila, “the 

Venice of the tropics,” or the Oriental 
Naples as she might more properly be called. 
The cathedral and public buildings and the 
white bungalows amid the dark-green lux- 
uriant foliage gleamed in the twilight. 

I had just bidden my dear kindred farewell, 
and not without misgivings, for even then 
there were mutterings of approaching con- 
flict in the air, and I knew that it was a 
question of but a few months when the whole 
archipelago would be plunged into all the 
horrors of civil war. 

America, my adopted country, the young- 
est of modern nations, now says to the old- 
est—the Spanish oppressors of my native 
land—in the all-compelling tones of war: 
“You have forever forfeited your right to 
govern this glorious archipelago. You have 
woven around its careless, joyous inhabitants 
a network of superstition from which it will 
take centuries of enlightenment and reason 
wholly to disentangle them. You have for 
more than three hundred years taxed the in- 
habitants of the most fertile spot on earth 
into the direst poverty. You have enriched 
yourselves at their expense, and have built 
castles in Spain with dollars coined from the 
blood of an amiable and gifted but weaker 
race. You have done nothing for the mate- 
rial improvement of the colony—nothing for 
the welfare, spiritual, intellectual, and physi- 
cal, of its people.” 

America may now have a splendid strategic 
base for naval operations in the East; and I 
am convinced that her growing commerce 
with China, Japan, and Polynesia will soon 
make this an imperative necessity. 

Dewey has won a magnificent victory, and 
I feel sure that my fellow-countrymen will co- 


e was a beautiful summer evening when 


operate with him to make that victory secure. 
Aquinaldo, the insurgent general, is a man 
of considerable talent, and his example will 
soon be followed by other natives of promi- 
nence, who have hitherto been forced to hide 
their real sympathies because of the fear of 
the terrible cruelties of Spain. 

Nor have these at all been exaggerated. 
The “ Black Hole of Manila” will hence- 
forth be no less infamous than the “ Black 
Hole of Calcutta.” Hundreds of prominent 
and respectable, inoffensive citizens have 
been shot down like dogs, without even the 
form of trial. Many have been arrested on 
a mere pretense of suspicion and tortured 
with all the horrible paraphernalia of the 
Inquisition—only to be murdered that the 
authorities might confiscate their property. 

The various orders of the Roman clergy, 
the Dominicans, the Augustinians, the Re- 
coletanos, and the Franciscans, rule the Islands 
with an iron hand. Woe to the civil power— 
be it the Governor-General himself—who 
would set himself up against them. The 
Archbishop's salary is $12,000 a year; though 
to run the whole ecclesiastical plant costs the 
colony no less than $1,000,000 per annum. 
The Archbishop lives in a palace, in consid- 
erable state, and on the great feast-days for 
which Manila is so noted—those few bright 
spots amid the superstitious gloom in which 
the city is shrouded—he alone is allowed to 
ride in a carriage, The conflicts of Church 
and State in the Philippines make most inter- 
esting reading. 

The University and the various colleges in 
Manila, whose discipline, of course, is con- 
ducted along narrow ecclesiastical lines, are 
deficient not only in technical training but in 
almost everything that is progressive in 
modern thought. The monasteries are not 
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unlike the worst types of those cancers in the 
hody politic that vitiated Europe during the 
Dark Ages. The friars, though there are 
many well-meaning and some learned men 
among them, are generally narrow, bigoted, 
and, what is worse, immoral. It would, in- 
deed, not be an exaggeration to say that 
there are several thousand descendants of 
these priests throughout the islands. 

Gambling, I am sorry to say, is the great- 
est and most common vice of the Philippinos. 
On the results of one fight I have known 
many to stake their little all. The Govern- 
ment, in fact, encourages this, and from its 
licenses reaps more than a million dollars a 
year. 

There are about six hundred habitable 
islands in the Philippines. Of these the 
principal ones are Luzon, Mindanao, Samar, 
Panay, Negros, Palarian, Paraguan, Min- 
doro, Leyte, Cebu, Masbate, and Bojol. The 
total area has been estimated to be nearly 
150,000 square miles. From my own travel 
and observation, however, I should put it 
somewhat less than 100,000 square miles. 
All of the islands are of volcanic origin, and 
are crossed by ranges of mountains from 
two to eight thousand feet high. Earth- 
quakes occur frequently, and sometimes do 
much damage. For this reason the Ameri- 
can sky-scraper will never be transplanted to 
Manila. 

In the interior are magnificent forests, trees 
two and three hundred feet high. The 
glorious flora, of a luxuriance unequaled, I 
believe, anywhere, makes it a paradise for 
the naturalist. The gigantic orchids are 
justly celebrated. Strange to say, there is 
no large game, although bear-hunting fur- 
nishes rare sport. Boa-constrictors, ranging 
from ten to twenty-five feet in length, are all 
too plentiful. Bears are to be found in the 
mountains. However, for the benefit of 
young Americans who are anxious for ex- 
citement and big game, I will say that the 
bays and rivers swarm with the proas of 
pirates; while in the mountains and forests 
lurk bands of brigands—the natural results 
of Spanish misrule and oppression, which it 
will take many years of even American 
dominion to exterminate. 

Indeed, it will be no slight problem, this— 
to correct the abuses of three hundred years 
of tyranny, and to rule a population of such 
diverse origin and widely different character- 
istics. There are nearly ten million natives, 
and these are divided into about one hundred 
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and eighty tribes, each possessing its own 
peculiar dialect and custom:. All of these 
are of Malay extraction except the Negritos 
—the descendants of the aborigines—a 


dwarfish, ugly, feeble, stupid race of African 
They are, fortunately, fast disap- 


descent. 
pearing. 

The Malays in the interior of the Islands 
are yet in a state of semi-savagery, and will 
be splendid raw material for the refining in- 
fluence of American civilization. See to it, 
however, that the missionary is not accom- 
panied by the usual concomitants of your 
Anglo-Saxon pioneers—th se exterminating 
agencies, whisky, powder, and vice—or the 
exchange of barbarism for civilization will, 
as in the case of the American Indian, prove 
to be but the inglorious prelude to universal 
death. 

The main population is the so-called Ta- 
gala.. These are all Catholics, though in 
Sulu are yet many Mohammedans, governed 
by a Sultan under the protection of the Gov- 
ernor-General. The mestizos or half-caste 
Spaniards are the most intelligent. Many of 
these possess considerable wealth and are 
highly cultivated, often having had the ad- 
vantage of a European education. Until 
lately this element did not affiliate with the 
insurgents, which, perhaps, was the real rea- 
son of the failure of all previous insurrec- 
tions. This was due to the fact that so 
many of the rebels were the half-castes 
known as mestizo-Chinos—a mixture of na- 
tive and Chinese blood—and for this class, 
ugly and vicious, though often shrewd and 
intelligent, the better element has nothing 
but contempt. 

There are also many Chinese in the 
Islands, who may properly be designated the 
Jews of the Orient. Many of these are very 
rich, though they have to pay very dearly for 
each privilege. 

The natives are docile and easily led. 
Their hospitality is proverbial. They are 
a'so very ar.istic and musical, The climate, 
though extremely hot, is very healthful. 

There are about fifteen thousand Spaniards 
in the colony, counting the military. At the 
head of each of the eighteen provinces is a 
Governor. 

The palace of the Governor-General is in 
Manila. This dignitary has a salary of 
$40,000, though the cost of his office to the 
colony is not far from half a million a year. 
Most Governors, indeed, leave the country 
with full pockets. Itis said that Weyler put 
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$6,000,000 to his credit during the short time 


that he had control of affairs. The sub-gov- 
ernors are paid ridiculously low salaries— 
about $600 per annum. I knowof one, how- 
ever, who made not less than $60,000 a year 
besides, through the systematized extortion 
that is in vogue in every province. These 
peculations amount to several millions an- 
nually. Think of the thousands of millions 
stolen during three centuries of Spanish 
robbery ! 

Absolutely nothing is spent tor internal 
improvements. If a bridge is destroyed by 
earthquake or flood, it is never repaired. 
Consequently in the wet season the highways 
are almost impassable. 

And so it has gone on for three hundred 
years. Had Spain been actuated by the 
spirit of internal improvement that charac- 
terizes the administration of those great 
colonizing nations England and Holland, had 


she subordinated her religious fanaticism, her 
desire for conquest, and her avarice to the 
desire for the betterment of the natives, the 
commerce of the colonies would be fifty times 
as great, and the Philippines would to-day 
be the richest and most prosperous land on 
the globe. . 

There is but one railroad in the Islands. 
It is from Manila to Dagupin—a distance of 
123 miles. It is a single track, and English 
engines are used. Their speed is about forty- 
five miles an hour. This road has paid more 
than ten per cent. to the shareholders. The 
trend of the trade seems now to be towards 
the United States, though Germany, England, 
Spain, and France contribute most of the im- 
ports. American manufacturers will be able 
to compete with the English and the Ger- 
mans only when the cost of production and 
transportation shall have been so reduced 
that they can offer their goods at much lower 
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prices. American products are preferred, but 
they come too high. 

Under new and favorable conditions I see 
a great future in the colony for American 
commerce. Sugar, hemp, tobacco, fruits, cof- 
fee, rice, and indigo are the principal exports— 
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NTIL the illuminating seaich-light 
| of war was turned, a few weeks ago, 
upon the island of Key West, it was, 
to the people of the North generally, littie 
more than a name attached to a small, arid 
coral reef lying on the verge of the Gulf 
Stream off the southern extremity of Florida. 
Few people knew anythirg definitely about 
it, and to nine readers out of ten its name 
suggested nothing more interesting or attract- 
ive than Cuban filibusters, sponges, and 
cigars. Ina little more than a month, bow- 
ever, this insignificant coral reef has become 
the headquarters, as well as the chief coaling 
station, of two powerful fleets; the news-dis- 
tributing center for the whole Cuban coast; 
the supply depot to which perhaps a hundred 
vessels resort for water, food, and ammuni- 
tion ; the home station of all the newspaper 
dispatch-boats cruising in West Indian 
waters; the temporary headquarters of more 
than a hundred war correspondents and re- 
porters, and the most advanced outpost of 
the United States on the edge of war. In 
view of the great and increasing importance 
of this naval and military outpost, as well as 
of its own intrinsic novelty and interest, [ 
purpose to describe it briefly as it now 
appears. 

The island on which the city of Key West 
stands forms one of the links in a long curv- 
ing chain of shoals, reefs, and keys extending 
in a southwesterly direction about a hundred 
miles from the extreme end of the peninsula of 
Florida. It is approximately six miles long, 
has an average width of one mile, and resem- 
bles a little in shape a huge comma, with the 
city of Key West for its head and a diminish- 
ing curve of low, swampy chaparral and 
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amounting at present, I should judge, to 
about $40,000,000 a year. The imports are 
about $30,000,000. Native labor is very 
cheap, and the soil is wonderfully productive. 
The American colonist will find there both a 
garden of Eden and a gold-mine. 
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mangrove bushes for a tail. The shallow 
bay of pale-green water between the head and 
the tail on the concave side of the comma is 
known as “the bight.” It is the anchorage 
of the sponging fleet, and is the eastern limit 
of settlement on that side of the island. 
Beyond it are sandy flats and shallow, salt- 
water lagoons, shut in by a dense growth of 
leather-leaved bushes and low, scrubby china- 
berry, sea-grape, and Jamaica-apple trees. 
The highest part of the Key is occupied by 
the city, and the highest part of the city is 
the low bluff on its western side, where the 
slender shaft of the lighthouse stands at a 
height of fifteen or eighteen feet above the 
level of tidewater. Owing to its geographi- 
cal position in a semi-tropical sea, just north 
of the Gulf Stream and within the zone of the 
northeast trade-winds, Key West has a cli- 
mate of remarkable mildness and equability. 
Twenty years’ observations show that its 
lowest monthly mean of temperature is 70 de- 
grees Fahr. in January, and its highest 84 de- 
grees in August—an annual range of only 14 
degrees. Between the years 1886 and 1896 
the highest temperature recorded was 92° 
and the lowest 40°—a range of only 52° be- 
tween maximum and minimum in a period of 
ten years. New York and Chicago often 
have a greater variation of temperature than 
this in tne course of ten days. 

Equability, however, is not the only note- 
worthy characteristic of the Key West cli- 
mate. It is also remarkable for its sunniness 
in winter and its breeziness at all seasons of 
the year. The average number of cloudy 
days there is only sixty-four per annum, and 
between October and April the sun often 
shines, day after day, in a cloudless sky, for 
weeks at a time. But even more constant 
and continuous than the sunshine are the 
cool breezes from the foam-crested waters 
of the Atlantic, which temper the heat of the 
almost perpetual summer, From the reports 
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of the Weather Bureau it appears that the 
average number of calm days at Key West 
is only ten per annum. In 1895 only three 
days were calm, and in 1894 there were only 
twenty-seven hours, of day or night, in which 
there was not breeze enough to ripple, at 
least, the pale-green water of the harbor. 
For all practical purposes, therefore, the sea- 
breeze at Key West may be regarded as 
perennial and incessant. It varies in strength, 
of course, from day to day and from hour to 
hour; but in the two weeks that I have spent 
here it has never been strong enough to be 
unpleasant in the city, nor to necessitate the 
reefing of small sailboats in the compara- 
tively open and unsheltered bay. 

The average annual rainfall on the island 
is about thirty-nine inches, and nearly the 
whole of this precipitation is confined to the 
so-called “rainy season,” between May and 
November, when showers fall, now and then, 
at irregular intervals of from three to ten 
days. For their fresh water the inhabitants 
depend entirely upon this rainfall, which is 
carefully collected and saved in large roof- 
covered cisterns. There are a few wells on 
the island, but the water in them is generally 
brackish, or is so imtregnated with lime and 
earthy salts as to be unfit either for drinking 
or for irrigation. 

To sum up briefly, the climate of Key 
West may be roughly described as mild and 
dry in winter, warm but showery in summer, 
and breezy and sunny at all seasons. 

In this geographical and climatic environ- 
ment there has grown up on the island an 
interesting but rather sleepy and unprogress- 
ive city of 22,000 inhabitants. The most 
important of the elements that go to make up 
its population are, first, whites from the 
United States, who are chiefly engaged in 
shipping or commerce; second, Cubans of 
mixed blood, employed, for the most part, in 
the cigar-factories; third, immigrants from 
the Bahamas, who are locally known as 
“Conchs,” and who devote themselves main- 
ly to fishing, sponging, and wrecking; and, 
fourth, negroes from various parts of Amer- 
ica and the West India Islands, who turn 
their hands to anything they can find to do, 
from shoveling coal to diving into the clear 
water of the bay after the pennies or 
nickels thrown by Northern tourists from the 
deck of the Mascotte or the Olivette. Noth- 
ing in the shape of fruit, grain, or vegetables 
is grown on the island for export, and the 
greater part of the city’s food supply comes 
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either from Florida or from the islands of 
the West Indies. 

The first thing that strikes a newcomer in 
Key West is the distinctly and unmistakably 
foreign aspect of the city. In spite of the 
English names on many of the signboards 
over the shops, the American faces on the 
streets, and the crowd of American officers 
and army correspondents smoking or talking 
on the spacious piazzas of the Key West 
Hotel, one cannot get rid of the impression 
that he has left the United States and has 
landed in some such town as San Juan de 
Guatemala, or Punta Arenas, on the Pacific 
coast of Central America. Everything that 
meets the eye seems new, unfamiliar, and, in 
some subtle, indefinable way, un-American. 
The vivid but pale and delicate green of the 
ocean water; the slender, fern-headed cocoa- 
nut palms which stand in clumps here and 
there along the streets; the feathery Austra- 
lian pines and dark-green Indian laurels which 
shade the naval storehouse and the marine 
hospital; the masses of tamarind, almond, 
sapadilla, wild fig, banana, and cork tree 
foliage in the yards of the white, veranda- 
belted houses; the Spanish and Cuban types 
on the piers and in front of the hotels; the 
unfamiliar language which strikes the ear at 
almost every step—all suggest a tropical en- 
vironment and Spanish, rather than Ameri- 
can, influences and characteristics. 

The two features of Key West scenery that 
appear, at first glance, to be most salient, and 
that contribute most to the impression of 
strangeness and remoteness made by the 
island as a whole, are, unquestionably, the 
color of the water and the character of the 
vegetation. The ocean in which the little 
coral Key is set has a vividness and a deli- 
cacy of color that I have never seen equaled 
elsewhere, and that is not even so much as 
suggested by the turbid, semi-opaque water 
of the Atlantic, off the coast of Massachusetts 
or New Jersey. It is a clear, brilliant, trans- 
lucent green, pale rather than deep in tone, 
and ranging through “all possible gradations, 
from the color of a rain-wet lawn to the pure, 
delicate, ethereal green of an auroral streamer. 
Sometimes, in heavy cloud-shadow, it is al- 
most as dark as the green of a Siberian Alex- 
andrite; but just beyond the shadow, in the 
full sunshine, it brightens to the color of a 
greenish turquoise. In the shallow bay known 
as “the bight,” the yellowish-brown of the 
marine vegetation on the bottom blends with 
the pale green of the overlying water so as 
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to reproduce on a large scale the tints of a 
Ural Mountain chrysolite, while two miles 
away, over a bank of sand or a white coral 
reef, the water has the almost opaque but 
vivid color of a pea-green satinribbon. Even 
in the gloom and obscurity of midnight, the 
narrow slit cut through the darkness by the 
sharp blade of the Fort Taylor search-light 
reveals a long line of green, foam-flecked 
water. Owing to the very limited extent of 
the island, the ocean may be seen at the end 
of every street and from almost every point of 
view, and its constantly changing but always 
unfamiliar color says to you at every hour of 
the day, “ You are no longer looking out upon 
the dull, muddy green water of the Atlantic 
coast; you are on a tropical, palm-fringed 
coral reef in the remote solitude of the great 
South Sea.” 

Next to the color of the ocean, in its power 
to suggest remoteness and unfamiliarity, is 
the character of the vegetation. The flora 


of Key West is wholly tropical, and in my 
first ramble through the city I did not dis- 
cover a single plant, shrub, tree, or flower 
that I had ever seen in the North except the 
Even that had wholly changed 


oleander. 
its habits and appearance, and resembled the 
pot-grown plant of Northern households only 
as the gigantic sequoia of California resem- 
bles the stunted Lilliputian pine of the Sibe- 
rian tundra. The Key West oleander is not 
a plant, nor a shrub; it is a tree. In the 
yard of a private house on Carolina Street 
there is an oleander nearly thirty feet in 
height, whose branches shade an area twenty 
feet or more in diameter, and whose mam- 
moth clusters of rosy flowers may be counted 
by the hundred. Such an oleander as this, 
even although its leaves and blossoms may 
be familiar, seems like a stranger and an ex- 
otic, and, instead of modifying the impression 
of remoteness and alienation made by the 
other features of the tropical environment, it 
deepens and intensifies it. Among the vines, 
plants, shrubs, and trees that I noticed and 
identified in the streets and private grounds 
of Key West were jasmine, bergamot, poin- 
settia, hibiscus, almond, banana, sapodilla, 
tamarind, Jamaica apple, mango, Spanish 
lime, cotton-tree, royal poinciana, “Geiger 
flower” (a local name), alligator pear, tree- 
cactus, sand-box, cork-tree, banyan-tree, sez- 
grape, cocoanut-palm, date-palm, Indian lau- 
rel, Australian pine, and wild fig. Most of 
these trees and shrubs do not grow even in 
southern Florida, and are to be found, within 
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the limits of the United States, only on the 
island of Key West. 

A mere perusal of this long list of unfa- 
miliar names will enable the reader to under- 
stand why the vegetation of the island deepens 
and intensifies the impression of strangeness 
and remoteness already made by the color of 
the sea. 

The architecture of Key West is not dis- 
tinctively foreign, nor is it particularly note- 
worthy for any other reason. The court- 
house, post-office, churches, and hotels do not 
differ essentially from similar public build- 
ings in the North; the unpainted wooden 
cabins of the negroes and the pcorer class 
of Cubans resembl2 those that may be 
seen on the outskirts of any city in Florida 
or Louisiana; and the residences of the 
wealthier citizens are large white houses, of 
the ordinary Southern type, with a double 
tier of spacious piazzas on two or more sides, 
a clump of graceful cocoanut-palms at one 
end, and a yard full of tropical plants in front. 
As there has been no rain here of any con- 
sequence since last October, certain kinds of 
vegetation are beginning to show signs of 
distress; but the larger trees and deep-rooted 
shrubs are still fresh and vigorous, and it is 
evident that, with cultivation and an adequate 
supply of water for irrigating purposes, the 
city might be turned into a tropical paradise 
of greenery and flowers. 

Key West, in time of war, has two chief 
centers of interest and excitement, viz.: first. 
the harbor, between Fort Taylor and the 
Government wharf, where lie all the monitors, 
cruisers, and gunboats of the North Atlantic 
Squadron that are not actually engaged in 
sea service ; and, second, the Key West Hotel. 
which is the headquarters of the war corre- 
spondents, as well as of naval officers assigned 
to shore duty, and visitors on all sorts of 
business from the North. It is hard to say 
which of these two centers offers better 
opportunities and facilities for observation 
and the acquirement of knowledge. If you 
stay on board a vessel in the harbor, you 
miss the life and activity of the city, the 
quick delivery of daily papers from the 
North, the news bulletins posted every few 
hours in the hotel, and all the stories of fight, 
peri!, or adventure told on shady piazzas by 
officers and corresponden!s just back from 
the Cuban coast; while, on the other hand, 
if you establish yourself at the hotel, you 
cannot see the bringing in of Spanish prizes 
from the Florida Strait, the arrival and de- 
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parture of dispatch-boats with news and 
orders, the play of the search-lights. the gun- 
practice of the big war-ships, the signaling, 
the saluting, and the movements generally of 
the fleet. 

After having spent a week at the hotel, I 
decided to go on board the Red Cross steamer 
State of Texas, which was lying off the Gov- 
ernment wharf, nearly opposite the Custom- 
House, and within one hundred yards of the 
two big monitors Puritan and Miantonomoh. 
I made the change just in time to see, from 
the best possible point of vantage, the great 
event of the week, viz., the arrival cf the two 
powerful fleets commanded respectively by 
Admiral Sampson and Commodore Schley. 
Early Wednesday morning the graceful, black, 
schooner-rigged dispatck-boat of the New 
York “Sun” came racing into the harbor 
under full head of steam, followed closely by 
the ocean-going tug of the Associated Press 
and two or three fast yachts in the service of 
New York papers, all blowing their whistles 
vigorously to attract atteation from the shore. 
Something, evidently, had happened, and, 
looking seaward with a powerful glass, I had 
no difficulty in making out on the horizon, at 
a distance of eight or ten miles, the cruiser 
Brooklyn, the battle-ships Texas and Massa- 
chusetts, and two or three smaller cruisers and 
gunboats of the United States Navy. The 
Flying Squadron from Hampton Roads had 
arrived. 

The harbor at once became a scene of 
rapid movement and intense activity. Steam 
launches darted out from the piers carrying 
war correspondents to their respective dis- 
patch-boats, and naval officers to the monitors 
and the huge four-masted colliers; a long 
line of parti-colored flags was displayed from 
the signal-halliards of the Miantonomoh; two 
or three fast sea-going tugs carrying the 
Naval Commandant and other harbor officers 
started seaward at full speed, with long plumes 
of black smoke trailing to leeward from their 
lead-colored stacks; and the 800 marines on 
the auxiliary cruiser Panther swarmed on 
deck and crowded eagerly aft to gaze at the 
dim, distant outlines of the newly arrived 
vessels. 

About the middle of the forenoon the 
swift, heavily armed gunboat Scorpion en- 
iered the harbor flying the Commodore’s 
pennant, and was received with a salute of 
eleven guns from the monitor Miantonomoh. 
The remainder of the day passed without 
any other unusual or noteworthy incident, 
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but some time in the night the fleet of Admiral 
Sampson joined the Flying Squadron in the 
offing, and Thursday morning the people of 
Key West saw, in their harbor and at sea off 
Fort Taylor, the largest and most powerful 
fleet of war vessels that ever assembled, per- 
haps, under the American flag. 

All day Thursday the harbor was the cen- 
ter of incessant movement, activity, and ex- 
ci‘ement. The lighter vessels of the Flying 
Squadron, which had come in to coal, re- 


joined the heavier cruisers and battle-ships in - 


the offing, and their places were taken by the 
big monitors Amphitrite and Terror, the 
cruisers Detroit and Marblehead, and the 
gunboats Wilmington, Helena, Castine, and 
Machias, which steamed in one after another 
from the fleet of Admiral Sampson. When 
all these vessels had anchored off Fort Tay- 
lor and the Government wharf, there were in 
the harbor more than tweaty ships of war, 
including three torpedo-boats and four moni- 
tors ; six oreight armed yachts of the mosquito 
fleet ; twelve or fifteen big transports, troop- 
ships, and colliers awaiting orders; twenty- 
two Spanish prizes of all sorts, from the big 
liner Argonauta to the little brigantine Fras- 
cito; and, finally, a fleet of newspaper tugs. 
launches, and dispatch-boats almost equal. 
numerically, to the fleets of Commodore 
Schley and Admiral Sampson taken together. 
The marine picture presented by the harbor 
w:th all these monitors, cruisers, gunboats. 
yachts, transports, troop-ships, torpedo-boats. 
colliers, dispatch boats, and Spanish prizes 
lying at anchor, with flags and signals flying 
in the clear sunshine and on the translucent 
green water of the tropics, was a picture of 
more than ordinary interest and beauty, and 
one that Key West, perhaps, may never see 
again. 

About two o’clock in the afternoon | was 
able, through the courtesy of Mr. Trumbull 
White in offering me the use of the Chicago 
“ Record’s” dispatch-boat, to go off to the 
flagship New York and present my letter of 
introduction from the President to Admiral 
Sampson. I was received most cordially and 
hospitably, and, after conferring with him for 
half an hour with regard to the plans and 
work of the Red Cross, so far as they depend 
upon or relate to the navy, I returned to the 
State of Texas. The fleet sailed again at 
half-past ten o’clock that night for the coast 
of Cuba. 

It is now Tuesday, and ten days have 
elapsed since I came on board the Red Cross 
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steamer to live. During all that time I have 
been in the very midst of a scene which, for 
novelty and varied interest, can hardly be 
paralleled elsewhere on the North Atlantic 
coast. Six or eight war-ships, ranging in 
size and fighting power from monitors to 
torpedo-boats, are still lying at anchor within 
rifle-shot of our steamer; transports with 
stores and munitions of war are discharging 
their cargoes at the piers; big four-masted 
schooners, laden with coal for the blockading 
fleet, swing back and forth with the ebbing 
and flowing tides as they aw-it orders from 
the Naval Commandant; graceful steam 
yachts, flying the flag of the Associated 
Press, are constantly coming in with news or 
going out in search of it; swift naphtha 
launches carrying naval officers in white 
uniforms dart hither and thither from one 
cruiser to another, whistling shrill warnings 
to the slower boats pulled by sailors from the 
transports ; officers and the monitors are ex- 
changing “ wig-wag ” flag signals with other 
officers on the gunboats or the troop-ships ; 
and from every direction come shouts, bugle- 
calls, the shrieks of steam whistles, the peculiar 
jarring rattle of machine guns at target prac- 
tice, and the measured beats of twenty or thirty 
ships’ bells, striking, at different distances, 
but almost synchronously, the half-hours. 
Interesting, however, as Key West harbor 
may seem in the daytime, it is far more 
beautiful and impressive at night. When the 
rosy flush of the short tropical twilight has 
faded, and the Sand Key beacon begins to 
glow faintly, like a setting planet, on the 
darkening horizon in the west, go up on the 
hurricane deck alone and look about you. 
The city, the war-ships, and the massive 
square outlines of Fort Taylor have all van- 
ished in the gathering darkness and gloom. 
but in their places are rows, clusters, and 
constellations innumerable of steadily burn- 
ing lights. A long, slender shaft of bluish 
radiance streams out from the corner of Fort 
Taylor, widening as it extends seaward, until 
it strikes and illuminates with a sort of ghostly 
phosphorescence the whitish hull of a gunboat 
stealing noiselessly into the harbor from the 
direction of the Cuban coast. The strange 
craft hangs out a perpendicular string of red, 
white, and green lights, which wink solemnly 
once or twice, change color two or three 
times, and then vanish. A second search-light 
from the monitor Miantonomoh sends another 
slender electric ray of inquiry in the direction 
of the intruder, as if still doubtful of its char 
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acter; but when the'straight blue sword of the 
Fort Taylor search-light rises to the clouds 
and falls to the water three times, as if strik- 
ing a whole league of ocean three succes- 
sive and measured blows, the Miantonomoh 
understands that all is well, and her own 
search-light leaves the gunboat and sweeps 
across the starry sky over your head like the 
tail of a huge blue comet swinging at its per- 
igee around a'darkened sun. 

Presently the monitor ‘itself hangs out a 
string of lights. which wink, change color, 
vanish, reappear, and again vanish, leaving 
only a red light at the masthead. In a 
moment an answering signal-rocket is thrown 
up by an invisible war-ship in the direction 
of Fort. Taylor, and instantly two powerful 
search-lights are focused upon a pale, whit- 
ish object, far out at sea, which looks in the 
bluish, ghostly glare like the mainsail of the 
Flying Dutchman. Before you have time to 
form a conjecture as to the significance of 
these mysterious signals and apparitions, 
you are startled by a sudden flash and the 
thunder of a heavy gun from the darkness 
ahead; and away out at sea, in the strip ot 
green water illuminated by the search-lights, 
a heavy projectile plunges into the ocean, 
near the sail of the Flying Dutchman, and 
sends a. column of white spray thirty feet 
into the air. Then you understand what it 
all means. The Wilmington is engaged in 
night gun practice. For half an hour or 
more the war-ship throws solid shot and ex- 
plosive shells into that illuminated strip of 
green water, and the thunder of her cannon, 
which can be heard all over the island, sug- 
gests to the startled negro and Cuban popu- 
lation that the Spanish fleet has arrived and 
is bombarding the city. Then the Miantono- 
moh hangs out another string of colored lan- 
terns, the uproar ceases, and the pallid, ghostly 
canvas of the Flying Dutchman suddenly 
vanishes as the search-lights leave it and 
resume their slow, sweeping exploration of 
the harbor, the channel, and the open sea. 

GEORGE KENNAN. 

Red Cross Steamer State of Texas, 

Key West, Fla., May 24. 


The naming of the new battery on Sullivan’s 
Island, Charleston Harbor, after Sergeant Will- 
iam Jasper is said to be the only instance on 
record in this country of a fort being named in 
honor of a soldier other than a commissioned 


officer. Sergeant Jasper was shot and killed at 
Savannah, Ga., on October 9, 1779, while plant- 
ing the flag of the Second South Carolina Regi- 
ment on the British ramparts. 





George Kennan 
By William Webster Ellsworth 


HEN the Editors of The Outlock 
asked Mr. Kennan to go to Cuba 
for them, they were enlisting the 

services of one of the ablest observers and 


truest reporters of his time. If ever a man 
was a “trained observer,” that man is George 
Kennan—trained by years of study and ob- 
servation to get at the bottem facts, and then 
to put them forth in a way that holds the 
attention of the world. 

There must be something about the pro- 
fession of telegraphy that tends to concise- 
ness and directness of statement. George 
Kennan sent his first message over the wire 
when he was six years old, and at twelve he 
began his business life as a telegrapher. 
Born at Norwalk, Ohio, in 1845, with Scotch 
and Irish blood in his veins, he was forced 


to take the laboring oar in the support of 
his father’s family at this early age. Although 
obliged to give up school, yet he did not give 
up study, and at odd hours of the day and 
night he worked at his books to fit himself 
for college. In 1863 came the chance to 
join the Russian-American telegraph expe- 
dition. A message came to him one day, 
as he sat at bis desk with the telegraph in- 
strument under his hand, “ Can you start for 
Alaska in two weeks?” And he ticked back, 
* Yes, in two hours.” For two years he lived 
among the wandering Koraks on the great 
Siberian plains, sleeping sometimes under the 
Arctic stars with the thermometer at sixty 
degrees below zero. The acquirement of a 
foreign language has always been an easy 
task for Mr. Kennan, and he made himself 
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familiar with the dialects of many peoples 
from Kamtchatka to West Siberia. The 
success of the second Atlantic cable meant 
the uselessness of the Russian-American tele- 
graph, but Mr. Kennan traveled across Si- 
beria and spent a winter in St. Petersburg 
before he came home to tell the story of his 
wanderings in lectures and in his book “ Tent 
Life in Siberia.” Then came a trip to the 
Caucasus, full of the wildest adventure, in- 
cluding a solitary horseback journey through 
Daghestan. 

An engagement in the law department of a 
great New York life insurance company led 
to his becoming the Associated Press repo:ter 
in the United States Supreme Court, and 
later he became night manager of the Wash- 
ington office of the Associated Press. He 
continued to lecture occasionally and to study, 
always with the underlying purpose of further 
travel in Russia and Siberia. 

At this time there was much talk of Ni- 
hilists and the Russian revolutionary move- 
ment. Alexander II. had been slain, and 
Mr. Kennan’s mind was full of what he had 
seen, cursorily, of the exiles and their prisons 
in his Siberian journey. His prepossessions 
were against the revolutionists and in tavor 
of the Government, and this fact, which he 
made known in writing and in speech, proba- 
bly made his future journey possible. He 
felt that the place to study the Russian revo- 
lutionary movement was in the region to 
which the revolutionists had been banished. 

In the winter of 1883 Mr. Kennan lec- 
tured in one of the suburbs of New York, 
and in his audience was an acquaintarce, a 
member of “ The Century ” staff, who had an 
opportunity of talking with him, and who be- 
came so much interested in the ideas ex- 
pressed by Mr. Kennan and the possibilities 
of the proposed journey to Siberia that a 
conference with the editor of the magazine 
was quickly brought about. At this time 
Mr. Kennan was so thoroughly conversant 
with the subject that he had made a card- 
index of more than ten thousand references 
to Russian publications bearing upon it. 

An arrangement was made whereby Mr. 
Kennan should visit Russia and Siberia to 
examine into the exile system and the revo- 
lutionary movement for “ The Century,” and, 
after two short preparatory trips to Moscow 
and St. Petersburg to look over the ground, 
he sailed in May, 1885, with Mr. George A. 
Frost, an artist. They returned in August, 
1886, Mr. Frost seriously broken in health 
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by the mental strain of the journey, but it 
was not until May, 1888, that the first of Mr. 
Kennan’s papers appeared in “The Cen- 
tury,” so careful was he in the arrangement, 
preparation, and verification of his work. 
He had visited every prison and convict- 
mine in Siberia, making friends with Russian 
officials and with Nihilists. Scores of times 
he had been in danger of arrest. He went 
to Siberia, as he wrote to a friend, “regard- 
ing the political exiles as a lot of mentally 
unbalanced fanatics, bomb-throwers, and as- 
sassins,” and when he came away, he said, 
“I kissed those same men good-by with my 
arms around them and my eyes full of tears.” 

The papers, as published in the magazine 
and afterwards in Mr. Kennan’s book, “ Si- 
beria and the Exile System,” attracted world- 
wide notice. They were reprinted in many 
languages, and even the lynx-eyed Imperial 
police could not prevent their circulation in 
hektograph form among the liberals of the 
Empire. The Emperor of Germany read 
them, the Czar of Russia read them, and at 
first there was denial and attempted refuta- 
tion. But notin a single incident has Mr. 
Kennan been shown to be inexact, for the 
secret of his work lay in the fact that Russian 
authority could be advanced for every one of 
his statements. 

It is a satisfaction to know that while Mr. 
Kennan and his book are still on the black- 
list of the Czar’s Empire, the journey, with 
all its toil and terror, was not in vain, for 
some help has already come, and the Siberian 
prisoners are treated with far less severity 
than in the old days. A Russian official has 
said recently that the truth of Mr. Kennan’s 
story is fully recognized among the officers 
of the Government, and that his work is to- 
day a text-book in many official circles. 

It would be strange if the experiences of 
such a journey had not left their impress on 
the man who had accomplished it. When 
you meet George Kennan, you recognize 
in that slender, sinewy form, with clean-cut, 
pale face and bright, earnest eyes, a man 
who has done something worth while, and 
a man who could do some other thing if 
the opportunity came. When he is off duty 
at his summer home in Baddeck, you will 
find him a merry companion, fond of fun, 
devoted to camp life, fishing, and a bicycle; 
a lover of nature and of all the fine, pure 
things of life; but there is always an under- 
current of concentration, as if the memory of 
his experiences had cut deep into his soul, 
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A Fishing Trip to the Nepigon 


By J. Stogdell Stokes 


“Do you know that blackened timber—do you 
know that racing stream, 
With the raw, right-angled log-jam at the end, 
And the bar of sun-warmed shingle where a man 
may bask and dream 
To the click of shod canoe-poles round the 
bend ? 
It is there that we are going with our rods and 
reels and traces, 
To a silent. smoky Indian that we know— 
To a couch of new-pulled hemlock with the star- 
light on our faces, 
For the Red Gods call us out, and we must go. 


We must go—go—go away from here! 
On the other side the world we’re overdue ! 
*Send the road is clear before you when the old 
spring-fret comes o’er you, 
And the Red Gods call for you.” 


UT of my country and myself I go,” 

sings an old poet. Who the old 

poet is I have never been able to 
discover, but it is Stevenson who loves his 
words and quotes them effectively. Wan- 
dering health-hunter that he was, they meant 
‘nore to him than to most of us; but surely 
everybody has a grateful feeling of escape 
when vacation time comes. The regular 
routine of life, so real, so enduring. is in’a 
moment strangely broken, as by some con- 





jurer’s spell, and forth you go “cheerful and 
cheering like school-boys out of school.” 

If one’s early education has not been neg- 
lected, a certain mill race, a certain winding, 
shady stream, still breed in memory the vig- 
orous “catty * and “sunny.” One particular 
spot behind the old barn abounds in the fat- 
test of worms. How the cork danced to the 
nibbles! With what a rush it suddenly went 
under! Whatecstasy when the little wriggler 
landed high up in the bows above! But in 
addition to this early training the true angler 
must have in his soul the spirit of the man 

“ Who fished all day and fished all night, 

Encouraged by a single bite.” 
To such there are no doubts as to how vaca- 
tions should be spent. 

It is the creed of all true fly-casters never 
to use bait; but, like all valuable creeds, this 
at times outsoars human nature, and, in mo- 
ments of extreme weakness, when the trout 
stubbornly refuse to rise, even to the most 
zsthetic, the grasshopper or something worse 
suggest themselves as possibilities. 

When that I was a little tiny boy, 
With hey, ho, the “ pole ” and the line, 
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A Fishing Trip 


I fished with worms that squirmed and squirmed, 

But the trout they caught on every time. 

But when I came to man’s estate, 

With hey, ho, the Parmachenee Belle,’ 
I hated all worms and such concerns. 

But the number I catch | seldom tell. 

To escape all temptation, you must go 
where the fishing is good. The great woods 
to the northward abound in streams whose 
waters are still unpolluted and infrequently 
visited by anglers. Maine, New Brunswick, 
Nova Scotia, and Canada are still, to a large 
extent, practically a game preserve, and there, 
by silent lake or merry river, vacations may 
best be spent. 

Last summer, accompanied by an enthusi- 
astic angler, I visited the far-famed Nepigon. 
It flows directly south through the province of 
Ontario, joining Lake Nepigon on the north 
with Lake Superior on the south, one thousand 
miles west of Montreal. The most pleasant 
approach is by the lake boats of the Cana- 
dian Pacific Railway. After a few hours’ 
train ride from Toronto we reached Owen 
Sound, where the steamer Manitoba await- 
ed us. Next morning we entered the St. 
Mary’s River. Its channel winds industriously 
among low banks, and careful navigation is at 
times necessary. At the Sault Ste. Marie, 
with its immense locks and vast commerce, 
you first feel the bounding spirit of the 
Northwest. There is still another day’s ride 
across the deep, cold Superior. Before 
reaching Fort William you get an occasional 
view of the north shore, and finally Thunder 
Cape looms up on the horizon. This is the 
most conspicuous point on this coast, rising 
to the height of 1,350 feet. The Cape is also 
called the Sleeping Giant; and when seen 
from the proper side, the name seems most 
appropriate. With hair streaming out and 
arms folded upon his breast, there lies the 
Ojibway Hercules, who, according to the 
Indian legends, performed great deeds of 
prowess before he lay down in rocky sleep. 
From Fort William we ¢ook a cattle train 
ninety miles east to Nepigon station, reach- 
ing there on a sunny afternoon in August. 
The place seemed deserted; only an occa- 
sional Indian or half-breed eyed us_suspi- 
ciously. When comfortably installed with 
the baggage at the little inn, we invaded the 
store, where camping materials were hired or 
purchased. The guides had been engaged 
by previous correspondence, and their names 
and whereabouts were discovered. 


‘A popular trout fly. 
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These details being arranged, we walked 
out to smell the woods. Standing on the C. 
P. R. bridge, we had our first good view 
of the river. It sweeps around with a bend 
to the right, in a strong, full current, and then 
broadens into Nepigon Bay, which stretches 
off some thirty miles to Lake Superior. On 
this are found the famous red Manitou rocks, 
of which from time immemorial the Indians 
have made their calumets. These are 
marked with hieroglyphics recording very 
early visits, and specimens of this peculiar 
stone are found scattered over wide areas of 
country, even in the tumuli of extinct races in 
Mexico. On the right side you see the little 
Red Rock trading-post of the Hudson Bay 
Company, which has had its lonely existence 
in this spot for one hundred and twenty 
years, carrying on a most profitable trade in 
skins and furs with the Indians. 

Returning to the inn, we found the place 
had brightened up. Several fishing parties 
had come in, and some of the younger Indians 
were engaged in a spirited pole-vaulting con- 
test on the green in front. Asin the days of 
Izaak Walton, the angler must still resort to 
song to express his feelings at such times; 
and with the aid of the “ organ in the parlor,” 
the general hilarity lasted well into the night. 
Next morning we were up bright and early 
for the start. The four guides carried our 
camping materials to the canoes, and we 
were soon paddling up stream against the 
swift current. During the first few miles we 
passed several birch-bark wigwams on the 
bank, the chief’s home, and the little Roman 
Catholic mission; but after that there was 
only an occasional camper’s tent cn the 
woody shore. Twelve miles up stream we 
pitched tent at Camp Alexander, and for the 
rest of the trip were on good fishing grounds. 
When fishing that evening, my friend just at 
dusk took a fine four-pound trout on a Par- 
machenee Belle. The fish made a splendid 
fight, but was skillfully landed. 

It is always disagreeable to have a friend 
catch a large fish, but for some reason this 
time was worse than usual. My friend rolled 
up in his blanket that night, holding the world 
excellent, while I secretly determined to get up 
early next morning and catch a bigger one. 
When I awoke there was but a faint glimmer 
of light over the heavens, the guides were 
snoring heavily in their tent, and a dripping 
dew covered everything. Quietly I stole 
through the bushes that slapped their greet- 
ings of dew at me, down to the river. The 
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A Fishing Trip 


waters ran rapidly around a huge horseshoe 
bend before they plunged into the rapids 
below. Through the misty shroud which 
hung close to the water’s face came the 
sound of some big fellow “jumping crazy ” 
fora fly. Now they were near enough to be 
seen, and out and out I cast to every inviting 
swirl. After some paticnt whipping my fly 
was taken with a rush, and a fine battle 
ensued. When the trout was finally landed 
the scales were eagerly consulted, but, being 
about two ounces light, the conversation at 
breakfast did not turn to fishing. I had, how- 
ever, been treated to a magnificent sunrise : 
“ Morn, in the white wake of the morning star, 
Came furrowing all the Orient into gold.” 

The camera was produced and a vain attempt 
made to picture it—as though such a thing 
were possible without the glorious coloring. 

During the remainder of the trip we moved 
slowly up the stream, camping for a few days 
at the best spots, and then on 
again until we reached Lake 
Nepigon. Standing on the 
rocky shore of this cold lake, 
one feels the spirit of explora- 
tion. A little mission estab- 
lished by the Church of Eng- 
land breaks the six hundred 
miles of lonely shore-line, but 
there is hardly another house, 
and the surrounding Indians 
live a wild, nomadic life. 
Northward point the trib- 
utaries through silent woods 
far into the Hudson Bay re- 
gion, whose head-waters are 
reached by a_ thirty-mile 
“carry.”” So as we stood on 
this barren shore with the 
north wind in our faces, our 
Gypsy blood began to tingle. 
As in Kipling’s “Song of the 
Dead,” we too were dreaming 
greatly, and 
“We yearned beyond the sky- 

line, 
Where the stranger roads go 
down.” 

Being the largest tributary 
to Lake Superior, the Nepi- 
gon River is often spoken of 
as the continuance of the St. 
Lawrence—the young St. 
Lawrence, strong, swift, and 
impetuous in its flight. It is 
forty-three miles long, and 
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falls in this run 313 feet, widening into five 
large lakes and many smaller ones connected 
by reaches of swift, clattering water. They 
lie silent and lonely among their wooded hills, 
and present every beauty of lake scenery. 
At many points the rapids are impassable. 
Here the canoes are unloaded, and borne 
on the shoulders of two guides over the rough 
trail. The baggage is then carried over. 
By means of a “tunk-strap,” passing over 
the forehead and back around the bundle, 
these men transform themselves into beasts of 
burden, and carry loads of incredible weight. 
There are eight of these portages, but only 
two of any considerable length. These are 
two and two and a half miles respectively, 
and take about five hours to pass. Here 
occur the social interchanges of the trip; 
parties going up and down the river usually 
meet and talk the whole matter over. The 
guides chat interminably together, assist in 
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bearing each other's burdens, swap tobacco 
and other possessions. The palefaces are 
voluble over their experiences, examine each 
other’s fishing tackle, trade flies, and become 
wonderfully well acquainted in the shortest 
time. 

As you travel up the river the scenery 
becomes more beautiful. A high cliff of 
columnar trap-rock runs boldly along the east 
bank from Lake Maria to Lake Nepigon, and 
one rises frequently on the west side. 
Through these rocky walls the waters run 
at times with furious speed. Indeed, it is a 
most impressive sight to stand below these 
great rapids. The river roars at you with 
foamy mouth as it plunges into the pool below. 
But its anger is not yet appeased. The pool 
itself is one mass of whirling and tumbling 
water and eddies, and cross-currents are leap- 
ing and charging from side to side in eternal 
confusion. When the 
sun is shining on these 
troubled waters, you can 
see large fish churning 
and rolling around ina 
frolicsome manner, their 
bright sides flashing in 
the sunlight. At such 
times they pay absolutely 
no attention to the most 
alluring fly; but if you 
have had an “ off” day, 
it is very reassuring to go 
and look at them. 

Advancing civilization has made little im- 
pression on the forests, which sweep away 
unbroken in every direction. Here the hardy 
spruce, the fir, the cedar, and tamarack clus- 
ter in solemn company with the gayer, trim- 
mer birch. Their swinging arms overlock 
above you, and the air is sweet with their 
resinous breath. The woods are impressively 
silent. There is little variety or relief in 
color, but in kindly nooks the wild flowers 
* take sanctuary ” in bright profusion. Bears 
are numerous but rarely seen. Caribou 
are there, but, as in other places, shy and 
difficult to find. The lynx calls on you by 
night in hopes of making off with the fish, 
and the guides keep your table supplied with 
pheasants. 

One could not be true to the Nepigon with- 
out speaking of the magnificent clouds which 
so frequently hover over it. Great cumulous 
clouds come booming up with a dash of rain, 
and soon before a tossing breeze they are all 
wrecked and blown away. 
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No small pleasure of the trip is the asso- 
ciation with the guides. They are Indians 
or half-breeds of the Chippewa tribe. All 
are inclined to be somewhat lazy, but the 
best of them make excellent guides ; some, on 
the other hand, are insolent, sullen, and dirty, 
and may make a trip a dismal failure. Our 
men, fortunately. were of the former class, and 
we soon became fond of them, and they greatly 
amused and interested us. Michel, the head 
guide, was a fine fellow in every respect, 
and one of the best canoemen on the stream. 
But the most interesting character among 
them was old Paul, or Vanaugus, as the 
Indians call him (a Chippewa word mean- 
ing fox). Being seventy years old, he had 
lived in barbaric days, and had taken part 
in raids and bloody Indian wars. Unfor- 
tunately, he could not speak English, and 
we missed much on this account. Vanau- 
gus was a true Stoic 
in character. He never 
wore shoes or moccasins ; 
his breast bare, and fre- 
quently without anything 
on his head, it seemed to 
make absolutely no differ- 
ence whether the rain 
soaked him or the sun 
beat upon him. One 
night during a hard thun- 
der-storm a stream of 
water ran directly under 
the Indians’ tent. The others arose at once, 
but old Paul continued to lie in the pool, 
never minding it in the least. Little seems 
to be known of what becomes of the old 
man in winter; the Indians say he wanders 
off from the settlement alone, and travels 
through the woods, fishing and hunting. At 
night he builds a fire, and prepares a supper 
of a little fish and tea. This over, he kicks 
the hot coals aside, and, rolling up in his 
blankets, lies down in the warm bed of the 
fire. 

The wealth of the Nepigon Indians is 
reckoned by the number of their dogs, which 
they use to draw their sledges in winter. 
After establishing the camp, the first thing 
they did was to go off in the woods to set 
snares for rabbits. When one was caught, 
joy reigned supreme. A grand rabbit stew 
was prepared with fish, potatoes, and almost 
anything else, and any Indian who might be 
passing up or down the river received a cor- 
dial invitation to the banquet. One night 
they gave us a war-dance about the camp-fire. 
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accompanied by war-cries and a rhythmical, 
grunting noise, which was highly entertain- 
ing. 

But the great charm of the river is the 
dashing inhabitants that live below its sur- 
face. The swift water breeds a vigorous, 
active trout, which never fails to make an ex- 
cellent fight. The best places are often the 
most dangerous, and it is difficult to persuade 
the guides to take you to them. The largest 
trout are found just at the top of the rapids. 
Here the guides will hold the canoe against 
the strong current with long poles, and allow 
you to cast down among the combing break- 
ers. A slip or false move may result in dis- 
aster, for you would surely be carried over. 
The light bark canoe trembling beneath you, 
the waters hurrying by, and the roar of the 
falls beyond, add the tragic elements to the 
scene. The guides cannot hold the canoe 
long in this position. You make a cast to a 
likely spot, but a dark eddy beyond invites 
you. <A few feet more of line are unreeled, 
and the flies sent singing at it. On asudden 
there is a flash from its black heart; the 
Indians make a merry whoop, and pole rap- 
idly back into a quieter position. The fight 
has only begun. Back and forth through the 
breakers the fish rushes, at times darting to 
this side or that, at times plunging towards 
the rocky bottom, trying to unfasten the 
hook. For ten or twenty minutes the fight 
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continues. It now rushes at times close to 
the canoe; the guide takes a long-handled 
net, and, with a quick scoop, the battle ends. 
Scales are produced and results announced. 

The return down the river was accom- 
plished in two days’ run. As we rounded a 
bend near Camp Alexander, we heard singing 
in the distance, and soon passed a canoe in 
which were two young ladies with an Indian. 
Our guides at once took up the air, and on 
later inquiry they informed me that it has 
been sung for years on the river. 

Through the kindness of one of the ladies 
I am able to offer it to the readers of 
The Outlook ; to it may be sung the following 
verses from Dr. Henry van Dyke’s “ An 
Angler’s Wish in Town :” 

When tulips bloom in Union Square, 

And timid breaths of vernal air 


Are wandering down the dusty town, 
Like children lost in Vanity Fair ; 


Then weary is the street parade, 

And weary books, and weary trade ; 
I’m only wishing to go a-fishing : 

For this the month of May was made. 


Only an idle little stream, 
Whose amber waters softly gleam, 

Where I may wade through woodland shade, 
And cast the fly, and loaf, and dream ; 


Only a trout or two, to dart 
From foaming pools and try my art ; 

No more I’m wishing—old-fashioned fishing, 
And just a day on Nature’s heart! 
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The Uplands: Among the Farms 


By Helena Leeming Jelliffe 


IKE a giant seated in repose, with a 

calm brow lit by the western sun, 

Mount Everett overlooks the green 

valleys and the grain-clad hills of the Berk- 
shires. 

More than a hundred years ago a little 
colony climbed up from the checkered clear- 
ings of the plains to the giant’s rocky knees 
under the shadow of the Dome, and began 
to wrest a living from the untilled soil of the 
table-land. 

They lie now, these Upland farmers, with 
their wives and little children, in the sloping 
patch of burying-ground, where the grave- 
stones lean awry. and the long-stalked flowers 
from the roadside hide the mounds. But be- 
fore they died they had made rolling meadows 
out of the forest lands, and had cut useful 


channels for the brooks, and laid smooth, 


strong roads around the rim of their high 


mountain basin. 


But the sons and daughters who grew up 
married in the plains, and deserted the stony 
farms, with their wide views and meager har- 
vests—all except those whose parents had set- 
tled in the giant's very lap. Here and there 
the letters on some more erect gray slab 
would spell the ancestral name of one of the 
prosperous descendants, whose farm included 
broad timber-lands and meadows, but whose 
most profitable crop, so he would remark, 
with the slow facetiousness of a rustic joke, 
was “summer boarders.” 

Every sheep that dotted the high pastures 
eventually became spring lamb, and every 
chicken that broke its shell in an Upland 
barnyard found its destined end and way to 
the Sunday dinner-table. The cows that stood 
placidly in the brooks, with that expression of 
stupid beatitude so inspiring to painters, 
were really worried how to keep the supply 
of milk equal to the demand; in fact. every 
animal that neighed or lowed or bleated, 
every vegetable, from the long-leaved corn to 
the potatces in their dark hills, as well as 
every man, woman, and child, lived and had 
its being in the summer boarders. 

They came from the great cities ; ministers 
and teachers and mothers of families, invalids 
who leaned on the arms of white-capped 


nurses, and college men and girls who passed 
in a spinning procession over the hills on 
their wheels. Some of the summer visitors 
had been coming for over twenty years to 
smooth away, in the few weeks’ rest, the fret 
of their working days. When a newcomer, 
after being slowly hauled up and up through 
laurel ravines and stone-cut roads, finally 
reached the Uplands, and asked, « But what 
can one do here?” the answer met him, “ We 
come for what we cannot do.” 

It must have been the psychic feeling of 
upliftedness that went with the physical eleva- 
tion that attracted them; for they were always 
going to where they could look off from 
the top of the sheer walls down to the plains 
beneath. There they could see ribboned 
roads along which were strung clusters of 
farm buildings all in the veriest miniature, 
diminutive haycocks in neat rows, and the 
gray and green and golden squares of crops 
awaiting the reapers. Here and there a 
broad serpentine of green hid a brook in its 
winding course, save where it flashed out in 
the open into a pond or lake; and at sched- 
uled times puffs of white smoke spurted ag- 
gressively across the country, followed by a 
train of cars, whose faint roar, punctuated by 
an occasional whistle, rose to the ears of the 
Upland boarders as they spent meditative 
mornings looking down on the world. They 
all came away with the same thought, and 
brought it into their conversation, or wrote it 
in their diaries, or kept silent about it, accord- 
ing to their wont. It was, “ How easy to be 
calm at a thousand feet above the level of 
one’s worries !”” 

On one of these looking-off points there 
were two trees. a hammock’s length apart, 
and firmly anchored to the rocks by rope- 
like roots. Between them one could swing 
for hours with sky overhead and space be- 
neath; space rimmed in the distance by 
mountain-tops. Close by, a full mountain 
brook, unconscious of the limitations of high 
birth, poured softly through a laurel thicket, 
and slipped suddenly over the edge of the 
precipice, making a green pathway of moss 
and ferns for its white cascades. Far be. 
neath, one might see birds rising almost to 
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one’s feet, then blown like leaves out across the plains; or storms gathering, crisping the 
lakes, and trailing dark cloud-wraiths across the landscape, till suddenly sky and space 
would disappear, and one would lie wrapped in a white fine mist, while the trees struggled 
and creaked, and the wind rushed up from the valley, bringing a fearsome delight to the soul. 

The Upland farmers were a slow, hard-working folk. They drove down the rocky 
ravine for their boarders, and took weekly turns in gathering and delivering the mail 
from house to house. While the “season” lasted they neither married nor gave in mar- 
riage. The farmers’ sons and daughters were bound out or went as help to the places where 
there were the most boarders; but when October came it was not uncommon for the 
young people who had worked on neighboring farms to go down to the plains and be 
married in Fair week, and then “hire out” together. 

Their courting was carried on under difficulties. There were so many dishes to wash 
and horses to groom. A walk in the twilight on week nights, and a drive to the “city” on 
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AN UPLAND ROAD 


Sunday, the boy in a collar and coat, and the girl in white cotton gloves, was the hmit of 
their courtship’s opportunities. 

The “city” was where the sawmill stood, the only non-bucolic touch of the Upland land- 
scape. It had no charter, but its inhabitants were supposed to receive a certain civic bless- 
ing from the fact that there were “two or three gathered together,” for on no other 
part of the mountain were the farm-houses within half a mile of one another. A bridge 
over the mill-pond with a sign to walk the horses, some handbills giving notice of a 
town meeting, and an omnipresent peddler vending red suspenders and dry groceries, 
Jent a flourishing aspect to the community. 

But while the Uplanders toiled over their three months’ harvest, their summer visitors 
walked, or drove, or went awheel all over the mountain. Every half-mile the road would 
rise and catch a glimpse of the Dome, then sink again in hollows, crossed by brooks that 
drew willows to their margins, or cut gorges in the woods. On the hill-tops it was open to 
the sky, and lay through good-smelling meadows glorious with goldenrod and gentian in 
the fall; while in the hollows it passed under cool arches of straight-stemmed trees, pines 
and spruce, crowded together with maples and sassafras and tall ribbed chestnuts, Here 
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the sun that flooded the upper world made latticed shadows, and the fallen logs of the 
woods were thick with moss. In the shade grew bunches of coral fungi as big as bath 
sponges, of which the scientific boarders made a highly nutritious sauce; also evil 
mushrooms with deadly snow-white gills, and shining brown tree-shelves, and umbrellas of 
red and orange and purple. 

Here and there upon some rocky side road a passer would be arrested by a certain vague 
sense of an undefined presence. The rustle of popple-leaves in an overgrown meadow 
would first attract his attention; then the sight of a row of dying apple-trees, and a 
broad procession of orange lilies with their swords held high, marching down to a brook- 
side, would tell the story of an abandoned farm, There were many such. Sometimes 
the bare, storm-bleached ribs of a house or barn were left standing, but oftener one would 
have to trace the site in the clearing of greener, finer grass. ‘This heap of rubble 
was the wide chimney where swung a huge iron pot such as the farmers’ wives now plant 





THE BOAT-HOUSE 


full of pansies at their side doors. This was the threshold, where a thicket of brier-roses 
has sprung from the little bush that grew beside the flat stone; and those currant- 
bushes, dripping red with fruit, stand where once the farmer’s wife could run out and 
spread her coarse washing to dry. 

One reads this mountain archeology, not in the curve of a capital or the flutings of a 
column, as if reconstructing the palace of the Czsars, but in the green things that have 
continued to blossom and fruit long after the hands that planted them have ceased to 
work, But it is only a brief lapse they chronicle, for the green depths of the forest 
will soon have submerged the transient work of their forgotten lives. 

The road down the ravine was the wildest place to walk. There all the brooks that ° 
drained the Dome gathered their forces for a race down the hillside. Perhaps they 
once fell sheer over the edge of a precipice, but for centuries they have been sloping the 
hills and cutting their way through walls of rock. First as a swift, narrow river eddying 
in clear green pools, then a torrent rushing down hill, and finally as a series of long leap- 
ing cataracts, the mountain brooks hurl themselves down to the plains. 


It is awesome to stand in the roaring, sunless solitude of the ravine. High overhead 
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are smooth rounded walls that once formed 
the bowl of a wide basin, when the waters 
were held a hundred feet above their present 
level. There is a square surface of cleavage, 
from which that huge block, lying split by its 
thundering fall, was pried off by the frost. 
One can match, on the dripping surfaces of 
the opposite walls, the same broad white 
bands of quartz, and trace under the ferns 
and clinging green the corresponding dip of 
the strata. And atevery turn of the winding, 
narrowing gorge a long white waterfall pours 
into a dark pool, one after the other, up and 
up, until the last one springs from the very 
roots of the topmost pines. 

The Uplanders seldom climbed the Dome. 
They were too busy, and it was too near. But 
the summer boarders went every day. First 
there was a gently sloping wood-road, matted 
in May with arbutus, drifted with the snow 
and rose of laurel in June, and ripe with 
berries till the first frost made the nuts fall. 
There were brooks and waterfalls and bird- 
songs, a Waldweben of music and of rustling, 
shadow-shifting leaves that led up and on to 
alake. Held high above the farms as though 
clasped in the giant’s arms was this bit of 
water, as wild as any Adirondack pond. The 
faint pink of the cranberry-blossom lined its 
low shores till the little green apples turned 
red, and stark pines dropped their reflections 
like plummets in its depths. An aged, owner- 
less boat with a broken oar was always at 
home in a weather-beaten boat-house, and in 
it the summer people floated out to gather 
water-lilies and to gaze at the Dome in its 
mirror. 

On the stillest of summer afternoons there 
was a wind of the uoper air that moved the 
tree-tops in a slow, ceaseless, surging motion, 
and that, gathering its might, would whip the 
broad mountain forest into green waves that 
would fly across the face of the Dome in long, 
rhythmic lines. 

There is no glory like that of a mountain- 
top, but it is good for man to be alone upon 
it; for one’s fellow-boarders, though they may 
profess geology and be amply instructive, or 
be able to quote most appropriately, occasion- 
ally jar. 
gling through the rocky gate that guards the 
summit, will persist in discussing the relative 
difficulty of climbing up and scrambling 


There are some who, while strug- 
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down, and who, if one is on sufficient terms 
of intimacy, will indicate just where in their 
lumbar regions, or the muscles of their knees, 
a stiffness will grip them for the ensuing 
week. There are others who have seen the 


Alps or the Rockies, and who compare the 
scenery, and doubt the wisdom of going 


abroad before having seen their own country ; 
and still others who bring up maps with the 
names written above all the peaks, and who 
persist in worrying the landscape into fitting 
them. 

One should go alone, with a stout plaid and 
a pocket lunch, and spend a long summer’s day 
strolling over the summit or sitting under 
the shadow of some mighty rock that slants 
out of the thin grass. Under feet are thick, 
soft rugs of gray reindeer moss, bordered 
with the brilliant corals of the bunch-berry, 
and around the warm rocks spring low thick- 
ets of blueberries. Like the gem fruit that 
grew in Aladdin’s garden are these dew- 
drenched berries, as though sapphires could 
have a bloom and sparkle too. 

Those thin white seams of quartz were run 
into their molds before man came to be. 
The rocks keep old records; and yet those 
blackened leathery lichens with furled edges 
that cling to the rocks, and those filmy dotted 
patches of gray and green that map the sur- 
face of every stone, are also older than man, 
and for uncounted thousands of years have 
reproduced themselves in exact detail. When 
the earth was void they came, and, asking no 
soil, only a barren rock and moisture, they 
made a footing for the mosses which in turn 
crumbled into black mold for humble things 
to root in until the forests grew. But on the 
mountain-tep the record of the earliest life is 
still inscribed in writings more enduring than 
the hieroglyphs on Egypt's obelisks. 

Far to the west, rising through faint dif- 
fused mists, is the purple wall of the Catskills. 
In the broad valley between, a river of ice 
once ground its stony bed, and with slow 
terrible force swept its wide path to the sea. 
Now a thrifty people live their simple lives 
there on tiny patches of this old earth. Do 
they wonder why they are, or whence they 
came? Or are they like the dwellers in cities 
whose feet walk certain narrow paths, and 
who have no time to think or feel except 
when they go to the Uplands to rest ? 
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A QUIET TIME 


THIRD PRIZE 


The Cruise of the Kodak 


By C. F. Pearis 


O be decided, and well satisfied with 
the decision, places one very close to 
content. In this frame of mind it is 

easy to criticise the decisions of others. 

We were four—the Commodore, whose title 
had been won on a previous trip in which he 
had introduced a unique outing to the peo- 
ple of Helena, Montana; the Botanist, whose 
vacations were all in the interest of science; 
the Clubman, and the Writer—both enthusi- 
astic devotees of the camera. 

“ There are only two reasons why people 
should choose any other form of pleasuring,” 
the Commodore had asserted. “ They either 
cannot build a boat, or they have the conven- 
tional idea of the Missouri—a muddy stream 
full of shifting bars, lying between cut banks 
of yellow sand, and full of concealed rocks and 
treacherous whirlpools.” 

We did not envy the Robinson outfit. 
freighting over the mountains with untried 
horses in fiy-time—even though they called 
it * seeking the beauties of Nature;” nor yet 
the caravan bound for the Yellowstone Park, 
whose camps must be under military super- 
vision, in the rear lots of summer hotels, and 
among the empty cans of the unhappy thou- 
sands who had preceded them. 

“There is no poetry in picketing horses,” 
added the Commodore. “nor in camping 
along well-traveled highways. I have tried 
it enough to know, and it was only three years 
ago—” 

(‘Spare us the details,” the Botanist inter- 





posed, “or let me recite them for you,” and 
he assumed the Commodore’s favorite atti- 
tude: 

“¢You have no dust to bother you, and no 
wagon to break down, for you float down the 
Missouri in a trim little boat. The river is 
broad, clear,and cold ; placid enough to be 
safe, yet swift enough to spare you the labor 
of paddling ; and there are two or three little 
rapids to stir your blood. You are not both- 
ered by mosquitoes at this season; there is 
sport for the shot-gun fiend, and fish in plenty. 
You can make and break camp without hard 
work, and therefore are not inclined to stay a 
week in a stale place. You have a hundred 
miles of boating, with six or seven secluded 
camps, and for two-thirds of the distance you 
will hardly know that you are not the first 
explorer.’ ” 

As the Botanist resumed his seat the Com- 
modore smiled with a superior air. 

“If I had been a photographer in addition 
to my other accomplishments,” he said, “ we 
might have issued a new edition of Lewis 
and Clark’s* Explorations, profusely illus- 
trated.” 

This suggestion gave the intended trip an 
additional distinction. We could verify the 
accounts of the famous travelers, while mak- 
ing history of our own. 

To tell the truth, the distinction was al- 
ready conferred in the estimated cost of this 
ideal outing, Our vacation was to be cheaper 
than staying at home, The boat, which we 
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built in the shade of the house, cost eight 
dollars ; the freighting of it to the river cost 
five more, while our provisions and incidentals 
barely reached twenty-five. This may be the 
place to add that our expenses fell within this 
estimate, including the four dollars which 
rolled out of the Commodore’s pocket into 
the river as he made some gleeful and boyish 
demonstrations at the launching of the Kodak. 

After the first triumphant announcement, 
“ She floats!” we grew momentarily proud of 
our little craft. She was painted, striped, 
and named, and had a rakish, piratical air 
not at all suggestive of a flat-bottom and 
cheap construction. 

The landing to which we bade adieu is 
burdened with the romantic name of “ Stubbs 
Ferry.” It is only thirteen miles from 
Helena, Montana, wiere we left blistering 
August, but here was cool and balmy morn- 
ing. The sun was hooded in fleecy clouds, 
and a faint breeze bearing the odors of pine 
and sage met us as we turned our prow down 
stream and rode easily with the current. We 
chose for our motto, “ Let Nature take her 
course,” which the Clubman thoughtfully 
quoted whenever the Commodore suggested 
paddling. 

Below us the mountains drew near, and 
the hampered river followed a devious course 
between buttressed walls. Somewhere near 
by was a rapid, described by Lewis and Clark 
as “bad; and as the roar of the water grew 
audible, the Commodore read its description. 
We reminded him that now was the time of 
low water, and fearlessly put our little boat 
in the roughest water to test her seaworthi 
ness. 

The excitement of the rapid justified a 
landing to imprison a view of river, forest, 
and cliff. and we felt constrained to apologize 
to the Commodore for our skepticism con- 
cerning the beauty of “ Helena Cafion.” 

Again we floated through the lengthening 
afternoon, watching the startled bittern or 
crane surprised at fishing, or driving the fish- 
ducks before us in ludicrous splattering flight. 

A long reach of river with a sluggish cur- 
rent brought us at last to Prickly-Pear Creek. 
This is the “ Potts Creek” of Lewis and 
Clark. It steals into the big river from be- 
hind a sheltering cliff, making no disclosure 
of its valley. We understood why the explor- 
ers, toiling up the swollen river with their 
heavily laden boats, and doubtless hugging 
the opposite shore, failed to notice the en- 
trance of this important tributary, 
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Here we lounged under the willows. launch- 
ing little fleets of immature craft, until the 
shadows urged us to re-embark. Almost im- 
mediately we were in a box cafion where 
the fettered river is tormented with huge 
boulders. It was provoking to find that we 
went through this gorge at the wrong time 
of day for photographic purposes; and when 
the Commodore dropped two of my choicest 
exposed plates into the water, my cup of woe 
was brimming. They were dry plates, and 
the water was wet. At dusk our beds were 
spread among the alders at the mouth of a 
lively little trout stream, and we were repaid 
for the labors of the day by instant sleep. 

Sunrise called us to another day of pleasure. 
The river was blanketed with vapor, and the 
morning was crisp and cool. We drifted 
away through the silent pools and noisy 
shallows out of the immediate presence of 
the mountains and through grasslands and 
wild meadows. The botanist read sentences 
from the journal of Lewis and Clark. We 
noted their camps and landmarks, first the 
little spring near which they camped on El- 
dorado Bar, and later the magnificent cafion 
which wrung from those jaded travelers a 
half-page of superlatives, and which they 
named “ The Gate of the Mountains.” 

We were drifting lazily with the current, 
but we found ourselves slipping into the cool 
shadows almost too hurriedly. Photography 
despairs of conveying the impression these 
gates make upon the spirit—the towering cliffs 
with their silence and purple shadows, their 
sides stained with splashes of pink and 
orange, or shaded by pines which stand out 
in bold relief against the dazzling white lime- 
stone; the swiftly flowing river, clear, deep, 
and dark, at their bases, and the impression 
of antiquity which the contrast with man’s 
presence brings. Pensiveness is in the air. 
The Clubman rescued a drenched dragon-fly, 
and we watched him dry his filmy wings and 
flyaway. Wecould not comment upon nature 
here. The afternoon found us snugly berthed 
upon a wooded island in the heart of this 
cafion, which we named “ Shadow Island.” 
It was a solemn spot at dusk. In such a 
temple of nature no man could spend a Sab- 
bath without hearing sermons from stones, 
for the very atmosphere is religious, and this 
picturesque little isle, buried deep amid echo 
ing mountains, is a sanctuary. 

Looking down the river, one was unable to 
see any opening in the turreted rocks through 
which we might pass. The*river seemed to 
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be swallowed by the hills, and the imposing 
cliffs seemed gruesomely suggestive of sub- 
terranean passages. Evidences of man’s 
_ presence as we approached assured us that 
this was “Picnic Cajfion,”’ and perplexity 
vanished as we swept abruptly to the left out 
of the gates in view of that very remarkable 
mountain called Bear Tooth. The two plates 
exposed upon this rugged mountain were 
failures, their imperfections being in propor- 
tion to the grandeur of the subject. The 
Bear Tooth Rapids, so shallow at this season 
as to be difficult of navigation, were passed, 
and we camped for the night in Ox Bow 
Bend. This interesting loop in the river fol- 
lows the outline of a yoke, and is apparent 
upon the smallest map. The twenty miles 
of boating brings you to a point only five 
miles distant from Bear Tooth as the crow 
flies, and the abrupt bends in the river give 
you constantly changing vistas of great beauty. 
Apprehensive of a hot midday with no 
mountains to shade us, we made a very early 
start the next morning, and enjoyed paddling 
in the bracing air of dawn. The compara- 
tively open country, the rounded, well-grassed 
hills, the lush meadow marshes, were restful 
and pleasant to the eyes after the grandeur 
just passed, and prepared us for cafions to 
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come. The silent river, dim in vapor, bore 
us on throvgh a cultivated valley. yellow in 
harvest, but we soon entered the mountains 
again, and selected a shadowed bank for a 
noon camp. Here the demands of Art were 
imperative. The Commodore and Clubman 
escaped in a feigned search for raspberries, 
but the Botanist was induced to pose as a 
fisherman in a spot where he could not hope 
to catch a fish, and his sacrifice was duly 
celebrated by the plaudits of the trio. 

We were now accomplished voyageurs; the 
paddle was familiar to our hands; we had 
acquired camp appetites, and the camp work 
was no longer a burden; the early feverish- 
ness was gone; we had learned how to be 
idle, and felt that each restful hour was mak- 
ing us young. 

In this spirit we approached our last cafion 
—a pillared passage of dark volcanic rock 
through which the river passes and then for- 
ever leaves the mountains on its way to the 
Gulf. 

This cafion is so different in formation 
from the limestone cliffs of Helena Cafion 
as to convey to the eye a most striking illu- 
sion of shadow. The effect is not so much 
of beauty as of majesty. 

Below this cafion one suddenly awakens 
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to the consciousness of civilization, for the 
track of the Great Northern Railway now 
follows the river closely. 

There is a final pleasure in anticipation, 
however—the passage of the famous Half- 
Breed Rapids, which varies with the season 
of the year through all shades of danger. 
They lie just below this cafion, and the Com- 
modore entertained us with the tale of the 
young woman who, on the previous trip, had 
waved her paddle at a brakeman on a pass- 
ing train, at the critical moment of the 
passage. 

Thus admonished, we ventured boldly in 
the swift current. There was one breathless 
moment when you saw appalling specters of 
huge boulders directly in your path, as you 
were dashed along; but the whole distance of 
a third of a mile was so quickly a memory 
that the anticipation seemed almost wasted. 

And now fora rainy day in camp; for a 











threat of rain was in the air, and we made a 
snug camp in consequence. 

Until it comes, one does not learn how 
philosophically he can idle under canvas; 
what an infinitude of occupations and re- 
sources are stored away against this time of 
need. We watched the rain-spattered river 
through the flapping tent curtains—the river 
which now languidly wound its way between 
low, sandy banks, unwilling, perhaps, to leave 
its beautiful mountain home to dash over the 
Great Falls of the Missouri on its way to the 
Gulf. 

The best part of an outing is the home- 
coming; and what prepares one so well for 
this as a last rainy day incamp? With out- 
ward reluctance, which was only half genuine, 
we turned our faces homeward, leaving our 
boat at Cascade; and, fortified by our nega- 
tives, we were prepared to confirm whatever 
it pleased the Commodore to assert. 
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Photographic Beauties of Objects in Motion 
By Wallace Nutting 


Illustrated with Photographs by the Author 


HOTOGRAPHIC possibilities reach 
P to an image of acannon-ball when near 

its initial velocity. The beautiful in 
photography is, happily, confined to a nar- 
rower and easily attainable range. We deal 
here with photography as it may be applied 
by the amateur to animal life, in its natural 
setting. and to the sea. 

It is important to disabuse the mind of the 
novice of the idea that fine large photographs, 
of artistic merit, necessarily require a “ time” 
exposure. Anything photographed in an ap- 
preciable length of time, from a quarter of a 
second to two or even three hours, is called a 
time subject. It is, however, feasible for any 
amateur to produce landscapes with animals, 
or sea views, up to large sizes, appropriate 
for important wall spaces, by the instantane- 
ous process. 

The requisites are, in addition to the ordi- 
nary camera, a lens capable of producing a 
picture somewhat larger than the camera is 
designed for, and a quick, adjustable shutter 
for the lens. It is also well to use isochro- 
matic plates, obtainable of any dealer at very 
slightly increased expense over the ordinary 
sort. The advantage of these plates is that 
clouds and the distant background can be ob- 
tained in the negative. It is the law of light 
that it acts on the plate with a speed that 
increases with the distance of the object, or 
with the intensity of the light. As a conse- 
quence, the ordinary photographic plate has 
been so far acted upon by the light in those 
portions that contain the sky and the distant 
objects that in printing from the negative 
very little if any light can pass through that 
part of the negative to the print, which there- 
fore gives a blank white sky, and a dim and 
disappointing outline of the hills. Especially 
in panoramic views, the effects are so far from 
satisfactory that.no experienced person can be 
betrayed into attempting them without iso- 
chromatic plates. With these, however, all 
is changed. Theclouds appear as in nature, 
and strong lines are obtained along the 
horizon. 

The advantage of the special plate is fur- 
ther heightened by the use of a color-cell, 
consisting of a colored liquid inclosed be: 


tween two pieces of thin pure glass mounted 
inaring. Such cells have now come into 
general use, and can be obtained for a small 
price. The cell is placed in front of the lens, 
like a lens cap. In all cases where color 
enters into the scene the cell is very valuable, 
as it strains out the colors in natural light in 
such a way as to give reds and blues their 
proper values. Instead of the black usually 
obtained for yellow, one obtains an interme- 
diate shade, and the entire summer landscape 
is picked out with nice gradations, which at 
least double the attractiveness of the result. 

The colored cell has one objectionable fea- 
ture—it slows the action of the light so as to 
require an exposure three times as long. It 
is nevertheless possible to use it in some 
cases in pasture scenes when the light is 
strong, and in such cases horses and cattle 
appear in beautiful soft colors. As one 
drives through the country one sometimes 
sees a particularly beautitul beast whose 
charms may be carried away in the magic 
picture box. There is one such about thir- 
teen miles from the present writer. Her 
glossy hide is a perfect spangle of color, as 
if a rainbow had broken in a thousand pieces 
and fallen upon her, here in splashes, there 
in powdery spots. I gloat upon the thought 
of a téte-d-téte with her, on a fine May day, 
as she stands by an old oak. If I find that 
my love has gone for beef, the discovery will 
give me a blue Monday. A ministerial friend 
suggests that blue prints are appropriate on 
Monday. 

We suppose ourselves now fitted with ap- 
paratus and ready for the fray photographic— 
for let no man think choice results are easy. 
The first act will be filling the plate-holders. 
Let your dark-room be absolutely dark. The 
slightest pinhole of light is injurious, espe- 
cially to isochromatic plates. It. is well to 
have the colored light come through a glass 
in the wall, in order to free the room from 
the odor and heat; for there is no reason for 
bad air in a dark-room. Arrangements for 
ventilation should be made, so that the pur- 
suit of art may not go against conscience. 
Do your dusting of plate-holders outside, so 
keeping the dark-room dustless. Do not let 
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IN THE LANE 


the colored light fall directly on the plate; 
with the plate we are now using no light at 
all is better. Strong colored light is rapidly 
felt on a color plate, and all its advantage 
lost. Carefully pass the softest procurable 
brush across all the plate. Secure the slide 
from falling out, and, conning a list of every 
essential, you are ready for the field. A 
camera of the five by seven size may easily 
be carried awheel. The next larger is a bit 
burdensome. The ideal method is to place a 
large camera and a little wife in a phaeton, 
which you accompany awheel. Thus you are 
able to run back or dart ahead, or to act as 
skirmisher at every side road to discover its 
hidden beauties, while the lady reads “ Along 
New England Roads” and the horse rests in 
the roadside shade. 

The smaller the camera the easier to focus 
it, and the more versatile its capacities. As 
a lens increases in size its depth of focus de- 
creases. That is, the area of its view capa- 
ble of being brought within focus is less. Do 
not be deccived by supposing an expensive 
lens has any other advantage than this—it 
gives a larger view. We will suppose our 
first subject is a cattle piece. Dark-red cat- 
tle will appear too dull in our print. The 


Jersey or the mottled Dutch give best effects. 
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Choose a spot which has something of feature 
in the immediate foreground If the animals 
are themselves in that position, it is well. 
Otherwise have an old log, a wall, or a bit of 
road to relieve the blank space. The nearer 
the animals the more difficult the subject, for 
greater speed is required in the exposure to 
avoid showing motion. Do not depend upon 
the eye without the camera. Sometimes very 
ordinary subjects appear beautiful when 
their proportions are changed by the lens 
and uninteresting spaces are cut out of the 
field. It is evident that motion shows least 
when the object is approaching the camera,} 
rather than traversing its field at right angles. 
Cattle are very good “sitters” or standers, 
for they face the stranger, while sheep are 
very difficult, since they turn and feed away 
from the camera. Cattle require an exposure 
of a tenth of a second in strong light with the 
lens stop at next to the largest opening. Any 
longer time is almost sure to show motion. 
Even when at rest, they are likely to swing 
their heads suddenly to shake off flies. Under 
ordinary ambitions, therefore, one should get 
his cattle subjects between nine and three 
o'clock, and between the last of May and the 
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middle of September. They who thirst for 
fame and are willing to spoil some plates 
should attempt a later afternoon scene. At 
five o’clock in June, if the beasts are very 
light red or tawny, and the sun is strong, 
finer effects of shadow and a softer atmos- 
phere may be obtained. It is better that the 
sun should not be directly Lehind the camera, 
but somewhat to one side, so as to show the 
slanting shadows. Try to have trees in the 
near background, and let them or a knoll, if 
convenient, shut off everything beyond. Thus 
the more distant objects will not appear out 
of focus. A simple and very successful plan 
is to fix the camera at a spot favorable for a 
good setting to the living objects, and to 
mark by stones or any convenient bounds the 
area seen on the ground glass. Then focus 
sharply on a point where you wish the beasts 
to be—say fifty feet from the camera. Pre- 
pare for the exposure, close the shutter, which 
should be pneumatic to avoid the danger of 
touching it with the hand, withdraw the plate- 
holder, and coax the beasts up to the position 
desired. Thus one may flash the light on his 
plate at the exact moment when conditions 
are best. If a light cloud floats over the sun 
just then, do not reflect it on your counte- 
nance, but try again. Enlist the farmer’s boy, 
if necessary. He is wild to help. But be- 
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ware of allowing his form to appear on your 
plate. However picturesque he may be in 
nature, he will appear like a negro lad if pho- 
tographed under these conditions. 1 would 
not advise an attempt at assistance on the 
part of the lady in the phaeton. There is 
little love lost between a cow and a woman. 
Mutual distrust requircs them to face one 
another, and the cows, if driven by a person 
in skirts, are likely to back toward the camera, 
if not into it, while in the background will 
appear a fine but too warlike figure waving a 
cudgel and *shooing”’ so that the fearsome 
tones can be heard on the plate. 

Cattle in streams are always attractive sub- 
jects, and in that position, if they face the 
sun, they may be “ taken ” rapidly. 

Sheep, being lighter in color, will bear a 
somewhat more rapid exposure. This is 
fortunate, for their movements are very rapid. 
I have some remarkable negatives showing 
sheep with five or even six legs, the number 
beyond the ordinary quota being due to a 
double count on the plate when the animal 
stepped. One-twentieth of a second is the 
longest safe time. When lying down, sheep 
move their jaws in chewing the cud with 
remarkable rapidity, so that the same speed 
is required. A whistle (unless the amateur 
is a lady) may be proper at the instant the 
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animals are desired to assume a pose. A 
slight noise, enough to excite curiosity, will 
cause animals to look up and listen—an atti- 
tude very favorable for our purposes. If one 
can learn when sheep are to be driven from 
pasture to pasture, that time should be seized 
by preparing, on a pleasing point in the high- 
way, for the approaching flock. In no other 
situation are they so satisfactory. Evena 
little dust, if it be behind them, need not 
frighten us, as it adds to the realistic result. 
Horses are more difficult. Their usual 
dark color is against good effects. But occa- 
sionally, when they stand looking over a low 
wall, pleasing results may be obtained. It 
adds greatly to one’s satisfaction to obtain a 
view containing cattle and sheep together. 
An interesting study is the surface of water, 
as lending itself to photographic possibilities. 
—— 
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of Water” and “Across the Mere” were 
made at five o’clock on an afternoon early 
in May, the sun being strong. The exposure 
was one-tenth of a second, the lens stop being 
the one next the largest, and the plates 
eleven by fourteen inches. A smaller stop 
in the lens would have given a sharper fore- 
ground, but it would have injured the atmos- 
pheric effect. A reading-glass enables one 
to look around an object, as it were, or into it 
like a stereoscope ; if, however, its size be 
greatly reduced, this effect is lost. Atmos- 
phere, under which name this effect goes, is 
to be obtained even at the expense of a dull 
focus at the corners. Focus on the main 
object, and let other things go. A _ slower 
exposure would also have shown motion in 
the delicate spring foliage. In passing, let 
us say that early summer is better for trees 
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A quiet scene of a tree overhanging a stream 
affords room for some variety of treatment. 
If the water in the immediate foreground is 
perfectly still, the reflections will be too sharp. 
It is better to wait for a slight ripple,! just 
enough to break the mirror effect, but not 
enough to obliterate the “ shaking shadow ” of 
which Tennyson speaks. If the ripple does 
not come, make one by striking the water 
with a long sapling. A stone thrown in gives 
circular ripples, and, strange as it may seem, 
destroys the good effect. for one knows in- 
stinctively that the wind never would produce 
the result obtained. Let it be understood 
that these ripples should be in the foregrourd 
only, and that the exposure should be made 
hefore they have time to reach that part of 
the bank where the trees’ shadow begins. 
That being at somewhat greater distance 
from the camera, the exact reflection is not 
unpleasing.2 The two views “ By the Rivers 
1“ Bythe Rivers of Water.” 
2** Across the Mere,” 


than later, since the shade becomes too dense 
in August. 

The endless phases of the sea merit our 
delighted devotion. The subject being all 
sea and sky, a much more rapid exposure is 
possible. It has been learned that the eye 
can discern the shapes of things in the tenth 
of asecond., A curious variety of results, in 
a series, may be obtained by varying the time 
of a wave subject from one-fiftieth to one-fifth 
of asecond. At the greatest speed the spat- 
tering effect of a wave not visible to the 
slower eye is brought out. A somewhat 
slower movemert of the shutter shows the 
more graceful curve which the eye often de- 
tects, as in the accompanying “ Eternal Con- 
flict.” There is also discernible here the 
line of the horizon through the wave. A still 
greater exposure will show a flowing effect, 
which some think pleasing. 

In taking waves it is essential to have all 
preparations made for exposure, and then to 
wait for the critical moment. This may be 
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when the wave is highest, though at the time 
of its ebb acompanion plate may be exposed. 

Photography breaks all rules, and unless 
its courtier break some of them he will not 
see nature in all her moods. Look, for in- 
stance, straight at the sun out over the water. 
Let the sun be a little too high to show on 
the plate. Then make an exposure as rapid as 
one-hundredth of a second, with the smallest 
stop. The result will probably be a “ moon- 
light” effect, giving a line of light in the 
center and showing the rest of the view in 
semi-darkness. The winter, or at least the 
windy season, is most favorable for sea views. 
The camera is the sport of any considerable 
breeze, however, and a strong strap should 
be placed round its bed, carried to the ground, 
and heavily weighted to prevent any vibra- 
tion. The lens, after being carefully wiped 
with tissue, must be coverz:d with the shutter 
as soon as focusing is over, otherwise it will 
cover with spray in a moment, and destroy 
all hopes. Dwellers near the sea should 
watch the times and seasons so as to be ready 
when, at the close of a storm, the waves run 
high. No better teacher of opportunity’s 


importance can be found than that same 
changeful, suddenly angry, treacherously still, 
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moody giant. A half-hour is often the limit 
of the best tide height. 

On board steamers and sailing vessels 
views should always be rapid, owing to the 
double motion of the camera and its subject. 
More than a twenty-fifth of a second is always 
too long. 

To save many sad failures, one should 
have a small note-book. furnished by supply 
dealers, which gives tables for conditions of 
exposure. I have never failed when follow- 
ing it, though without it I fail once in—never 
mind how often. The conditions vary so 
greatly that a guess is always unsatisfactory. 
By using the tables, the only matter of judg- 
ment is to classify the intensity of the light 
under the head given. Eight other factors 
enter in—time of day, season of year, class 
of subject, distance of object, size of lens- 
opening, the speed of the plate, direction of 
the sun, time of exposure. In case the lens 
is unusually long in focus, that element must 
be added. 

A record should be kept of the exact con- 
ditions under which the trial was made. 
Impatience at delay sometimes prevents the 
enthusiast from observing this injunction. 
But he remembers it when the plate is devel- 
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oped. For, if it proves a good one, he does 
not know how to duplicate the conditions; if 
it is a failure, he cannot surely discover the 
cause. 

There is no accident about photographic 
processes. It is an exactscience. A chance 
happy result now and then ought not to bring 
much consolation to the amateur, for he 
knows in his heart the number of his failures. 
They are his temptations to hypocrisy. If 
he observes every condition, the only possible 
chance of failure is in the quality of his plate. 
That chance in the better grades is now re- 
duced to one in several hundred. The novice 
should take a pride in noting and allowing 
for every condition, so as to bring home one 
good photograph if he makes but one ex- 
posure. 

All that has preceded, as to time, refers to 
the use of fast grades of plates, either com- 
mon or isochromatic, but without the color 
screen or filter. Three times the exposure 
being required with the screen, one may easily 
calculate whether it will be possible to use it 
on a moving subject, 

Clouds appear equally well with an ordi- 
nary plate. provided the exposure is sufficiently 
rapid. Unless, however, water fills the fore- 
ground, that portion of the view will be too 
dull in the rapid exposure—say a hundredth 
of a second—required for clouds. The color 
screen holds back the clouds and allows the 
foreground to come up. Yachting scenes all 
require quick work, a fiftieth of a second 
being right, with a large stop for bright 
days, without screen. 

Where great speed is necessary, one should 
procure the very fastest plates, the various 
makers not varying appreciably. One should 
then admit as much light as the lens’ stops 
will allow, and, if the light is powerful, good 
sea views may be obtained in much shorter 
time than any named above. But such rapid 
exposures are entirely unnecessary. A yacht 
three hundred feet distant, moving rapidly 
across the plate, will not show motion in one- 
hundredth of a second. 

Athletic subjects require no treatment 
here, as they are never productive of artistic 
results. The speeds obtained with “ athletic ” 
and focal-plane shutters, up to one five-hun- 
dredth of a second, are not desirable for any- 
thing else, as they always show a haziness of 
outline. One should always follow the rule 
of making the exposure as long as the sub- 
ject will admit. Thus the beauty of details 
is bronght out. If opportunities offer for 
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obtaining choice subjects that do not have 
sufficient light, or are moving too rapidly to 
admit of proper exposure, take the view and 
let us go into the dark-room and see what 
can be done with it. 

For ordinary instantaneous views the de 
velopers sold are accompanied by sufficient 
directions. The plates also contain formule. 
Use only good materials, and preferably 
those known as giving good contrasts. The 
plate should be thoroughly flooded with 
water immediately after removing it from the 
holder. The object is twofold—the de- 
veloper works more evenly and readily, and 
the plate becomes less sensitive to the neces- 
sary red light—which, by the way, should 
consist of double glasses, ruby and orange. 
If one intends to print on platinum paper, 
the most beautiful aad permanent process, 
the plate should be developed eight times as 
long as is required for the first signs to 
appear. This rule, said to be patented, 
works well and saves much trouble, as it is 
not easy to say when proper development 
has been reached. Fix in an acid bath. If 
the plate has been under-exposed, place it 
in a developer weakened by, say, five times 
its bulk of water; cover it and leave it for a 
half-hour. 

Platinum printing is easy after a few trials. 
Use an actinometer and failure will be ex 
cluded. One can be mace by using a slip 
of printing paper exposed in twenty squares, 
in progressive periods. When this slip is 
developed and dried, mark letters or num- 
bers on each square. Place another small 
slip in a frame under this, and put it out at 
the same time that your negative is put out 
to be printed from. Once find the highest 
number that shows through on the slip when 
the print has been properly exposed, and 
all future prints from that plate can be made 
of just the depth of color required. 

There is nothing disagreeable about plati- 
num printing. There need be nothing dis- 
agreeable in connection with developing plates 
if one abjure pyrogallic acid. 

Whoever takes time for his effort may, in 
a summer’s outing, derive greater satisfaction 
from a few large photographs than from 
many small ones. Enlarging cannot be suc- 
cessfully carried out, as there is an inevitable 
loss of fine colors and sharp lines. 

Try todo it. Anyonecan succeed. Two 
things only are necessary. Aim the camera 
at the right object, and make a correct ex 
posure. The rest is easy. 














How I Killed a Bear’ 


By Charles Dudley Warner 


peared about my casual encounter with 

an Adirondack bear last summer that, 
in justice to the public, to myself, and to the 
bear, it is necessary to make a plain state- 
ment of the facts. Besides, it is so seldom I 
have occasion to kill a bear that the celebra- 
tion of the exploit may be excused. 

The encounter was unpremeditated on both 
sides. I was not hunting for a bear, and I 
have no reason to suppose that a bear was 
looking for me. The fact is that we were 
both out blackberrying, and met by chance— 
the usual way. There is among the Adiron- 
dack visitors always a great deal of conver- 
sation about bears—a general expression of 
the wish to see one in the woods, and much 
speculation as to how a person would act if 
he or she chanced to meet one. But bears 
are scarce and timid, and appear only to a 
favored few. 

It was a warm day in August, just the sort 
of day when an adventure of any kind seemed 
impossible. But it occurred to the house- 
keepers at our cottage—there were four of 
them—to send me to the clearing, on the 
mountain back of the house, to pick black- 
berries. It was rather a series of small 
clearings, running up into the forest, much 
overgrown with bushes and briers, and not 
unromantic. Cows pastured there, penetrat- 
ing through the leafy passages from one cpen- 
ing to another, and browsing among the 
bushes. I was kindly furnished with a six- 
quart pail, and told not to be gone long. 

Not from any predatory instinct, but to 
save appearances, I took a gun. It adds to 
the manly aspect of a person with a tin pail 
if he also carries a gun. It was possible I 
might start up a partridge; though how I 
was to hit him, if he started up instead of 
standing still, puzzled me. Many people use 
a shot-gun for partridges. I prefer the rifle : 
it makes a clean job of death, and does not 
prematurely stuff the bird with globules of 
lead. The rifle was a Sharp's, carrying a 
ball cartridge (ten to the pound)—an excel- 
lent weapon belonging to a friend of mine, 
who had intended, for a good many years 


S: many conflicting accounts have ap- 
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back, to kill a deer with it. He could hit a 
tree with it—if the wind did not blow, and 
the atmosphere was just right, and the tree 
was not too far off—nearly every time. Of 
course, the tree must have some size. Need- 
less to say that I was at that time no sports- 
man. Years ago I killed a robin under the 
most humiliating circumstances. The bird 
was in a low cherry-tree. I loaded a big 
shot-gun pretty full, crept up under the tree, 
rested the gun on the fence, with the muzzle 
more than ten feet from the bird, shut both 
eyes, and pulled the trigger. When I got up 
to see what had happened, the robin was 
scattered about under the tree in more than 
a thousand pieces, no one of which was big 
enough to enable a naturalist to decide from 
it to what species it belonged. This dis- 
gusted me with the life of a sportsman. I 
mention the incident to show that, although 
I went blackberrying armed, there was not 
much inequality between me and the bear. 

In this blackberry-patch bears had been 
seen. The summer before, our colored cook, 
accompanied by a little girl of the vicinage, 
was picking berries there one day, when a 
bear came out of the woods, and walked to- 
wards them. The girl took to her heels, and 
escaped. Aunt Chloe was paralyzed with 
terror. Instead of attempting to run, she sat 
down on the ground where she was standing, 
and began to weep and scream, giving her- 
self up for lost. The bear was bewildered 
by this conduct. He approached and looked 
at her; he walked around and surveyed her. 
Probably he had never seen a colored person 
before, and did not know whether she would 
agree with him; at any rate, after watching 
her a few moments, he turned about, and 
went into the forest. This is an authentic 
instance of the delicate consideration of a 
bear, and is much more remarkable than the 
forbearance towards the African slave of the 
well-known lion, because the bear had no 
thorn in his foot. 

When I had climbed the hill, I set up my 
rifle against a tree, and began picking ber- 
ries, lured on from bush to bush by the black 
gleam of fruit (that always promises more in 
the distance than it realizes when you reach 
it); penetrating farther and farther, through 
leaf-shaded cow-paths flecked with sunlight, 
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into clearing after clearing. 1 could hear on 
all sides the tinkle of bells, the cracking of 
sticks, and the stamping of cattle that were 
taking refuge in the thicket from the flies. 
Occasionally, as I broke through a covert, I 
encountered a meek cow, who stared at me 
stupidly for a second, and then shambled off 
into the brush. I became accustomed to this 
dumb society, and picked on in silence, attrib- 
uting all the wood noises to the cattle, think- 
ing nothing of any real bear. In point of 
fact. however, I was thinking all the time of 
a nice romantic bear, and, as I picked, was 
composing a story about a generous she-bear 
who had lost her cub, and who seized a small 
girl in this very wood, carried her tenderly 
off to a cave, and brought her up on bear's 
milk and honey. When the girl got big 
enough to run away, moved by her inherited 
instinc s, she escaped, and came into the 
valley to her father’s house (this part of the 
story was to be worked out, so that the child 
would know her father by some family re- 
semblance, and have some language in which 
to address him), and told him where the bear 
lived. The father took his gun, and, guided 
by the unfeeling daughter, went into the 
woods and shot the bear, who never made 
any resistance, and only, when dying, turned 
reproachful eyes upon her murderer. The 
moral of the tale was to be kindness to ani- 
mals. 

I was in the midst of this tale, when I hap- 
pened to look some rods away to the other 
edge of the clearing, and there was a bear! 
He was standing on his hind legs, and doing 
just what I was doing—picking blackberries. 
With one paw he bent down the bush, while 
with the other he clawed the berries into his 
mouth—green ones and all. To say that I 
was astonished is inside the mark. I sud- 
denly discovered that I didn’t want to see a 
bear. after all. At about the same moment 
the bear saw me, stopped eating berries, and 
regarded me with a glad surprise. It is all 
very well to imagine what you would do under 
such circumstances, Probably you wouldn’t 
do it: I didn’t. The. bear dropped down 
on his fore feet, and came slowly towards me. 
Climbing a tree was of no use, with so good 
a climber in the rear. If I started to run, I 
had no doubt the bear would give chase; 
and although a bear cannot run down hill as 
fast as he can run up hill, yet I felt that he 
could get over this rough, brush-tangled 
ground faster than I could. 

The bear was approaching. It suddenly 





occurred to me how I could divert his mind 
until I could fall back upon my military base. 
My pail was nearly full of excellent berries— 
much better than the bear could pick himself. 
I put the pail on the ground, and slowly 
backed away from it, keeping my eye, as 
beast-tamers do, on the bear. The ruse suc- 
ceeded. 

The bear came up to the berries, and 
stopped. Not accustomed to eat out of a 
pail, he tipped it over, and nosed about in 
the fruit, “ gorming ” (if there issuch a word) 
it down, mixed with leaves and dirt, like a 
pig. The bear is a worse feeder than the 
pig. Whenever he disturbs a maple-sugar 
camp in the spring, he always upsets the 
buckets of syrup, and tramples round in the 
sticky sweets, wasting more than he eats. 
The bear’s manners are thoroughly disagree- 
able. 

As soon as my enemy’s head was down, | 
started and ran. Somewhat out of breath 
and shaky, I reached my faithful rifle. It 
was not a moment too soon. | heard the 
bear crashing through the brush after me. 
Enraged at my duplicity, he was now coming 
on with blood in his eye. I felt that the 
time of one of us was probably short. The 
rapidity of thought at such moments of peril 
is wellknown. I thought an octavo volume, 
had it illustrated and published, sold fifty 
thousand copies, and went to Europe on the 
proceeds, while that bear was loping across 
the clearing. As I was cocking the gun, I 
made a hasty and unsatisfactory review of 
my whole life. I noted that, even in such a 
compulsory review, it is almost impossible to 
think of any good thing you have done. The 
sins come out uncommonly strong. I recol- 
lected a newspaper subscription I had de- 
layed paying years and years ago, until both 
editor and newspaper were dead, and which 
now never could be paid to all eternity. 

The bear was coming on. 

1 tried to remember what I had read about 
encounters with bears. I couldn't recall an 
irstance in which a man had run away from 
a bear in the woods and escaped, although | 
recalled plenty where the bear had run from 
the man and got off. I tried to think what 
is the best way to kill a bear with a gun, 
when you are not near enough to club him 
with the stock. My first thought was to fire 
at his head; to plant the ball between his 
eyes; but this is a dangerous experiment. 
The bear’s brain is very small; and unless 
you hit that, the bear does not mind a bullet 
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in his head; that is, not at the time. I re- 
membered that the instant death of the bear 
would follow a bullet planted just back of his 
fore leg, and sent into his heart. This spot 
is also difficult to reach, unless the bear 
stands off, side towards you, like a target. | 
finally determined to fire at him generally. 

The bear was coming on. 

The contest seemed to me very different 
from anything at Creedmoor. I had care- 
fully read the reports of the shooting there ; 
but it was not easy to apply the experience I 
had thus acquired. I hesitated whether I 
had better fire lying on my stomach ; or lying 
on my back, and resting the gun on my toes. 
But in neither position, I reflected, could I 
see the bear until he was upon me. The 
range was too short; and the bear wouldn’t 
wait for me to examine the thermometer, and 
note the direction of the wind. Trial of the 
Creedmoor method, thertfore, had to be 
abandoned; and I bitterly regretted that I 
- had not read more accounts of offhand shoot- 
ing. 

ror the bear was coming on. 

I tried to fix my last thoughts upon my family. 
As my family is small, this was not difficult. 
Dread of displeasing my wife, or hurting her 
feelings, was uppermost in my mind. What 
would be her anxiety as hour after hour 
passed on and I did not return? What 
would the rest of the household think as the 
afternoon passed, and no blackberries came? 
What would be my wife’s mortification when 
the news was brought that her husband had 
been eaten byabear? I cannot imagine any- 
thing more ignominious than to have a hus- 
band eaten by a bear. And this was not my 
only anxiety. The mind at such times is not 
under control. With the gravest fears the 
most whimsical ideas will occur. I looked 
beyond the mourning friends, and thought 
what kind of an epitaph they would be com- 
pelled to put upon the stone. Something 
like this: 

HERE LIE THE REMAINS 
OF 
EATEN BY A BSAR 
Aug. 20, 1877 








It isa very unheroic and even disagreeable 
epitaph. That “eaten by a bear ” is intoler- 
able. It is grotesque. And then I thought 
what an inadequate language the English is 
for compact expression. It would not answer 
to put upon the stone simply “eaten ;” for 
that is indefinite, and requires explanation : 
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it might mean eaten by a cannibal. This 
difficulty could not occur in the German, 
where essen signifies the act of feeding by a 
man, and /vessen by a beast. How simple 
the thing would be in German: 
HIER LIEGT 
HOCHWOHLGEBUREN 
HERR 
GEFRESSEN 
Aug. 20, 1877 

That explains itself. The well-born one 
was eaten by a beast, and presumably by a 
bear—an animal that has a bad reputation 
since the days of Elisha. 

The bear was coming on; he had, in fact, 
come on. I judged that he could see the 
whites of my eyes. All my subsequent re- 
flections were confused. I raised the gun, 
covered the bhear’s breast with the sight, and 
let drive. ‘hen I turned, and ran like a deer. 
I did not hear the bear pursuing. I look«cd 
back. The bear had stopped. He was lying 
down. I then remembered that the best 
thing to do after having fired your gun 1s to 
reload it. I slipped in a charge, keeping my 
eyes on the bear. He never stirred. | 
walked back suspiciously, There was a 
quiver in the hind legs, but no other motion. 
Still, he might be shamming; bears often 
sham. To make sure, I approached, and put 
a ball into his head. He didn’t mind it now; 
he minded nothing. Death had come to him 
with a merciful suddenness. He was calm 
in death. In order that he might remain so, 
I blew his brains out, and then started for 
home. I had killed a bear! 

Notwithstanding my excitement, I managed 
to saunter into the house with an unconcerned 
air There was a chorus of voices: 

Where are your blackberries ?”’ 

‘- Why were you gone so long ?” 

“ Where’s your pail ?” 

“T left the pail.” 

“ Left the pail! What for ?” 

* A bear wanted it.” 

“Oh, nonsense !” 

“ Well, the last I saw of it,a bear had it.” 

“Oh, come! You didn’t really see a 
bear ?” 

“ Yes. but I did really see a real bear.” 

* Did he run?” 

* Yes; he ran after me.” 

“] don't believe a word of it. What did 
you do?” 

“Oh! nothing particular—except kill the 
bear.” 

Cries of “Gammon!” Don’t believe it!” 
**Where’s the bear?” 
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“If you want to see the bear, you must go 
up into the woods. I couldn’t bring him down 
alone.” 

Having satisfied the household that some- 
thing extraordinary had occurred, and excited 
the posthumous fear of some of them for my 
own safety. I went down into the valley to 
get help. The great bear-hunter, who keeps 
one of the summer boarding-houses, received 
my story with asmile of incredulity ; and the 
incredulity spread to the other inhabitants 
and to the boarders as soon as the story was 
known. However, as I insisted in all sober- 
ness, and offered to lead them to the beer. a 
party of forty or fifty people at last started 
off with me to bring the bear in. Nobody 
believed there was any bear in the case; 
but everybody who coald get a gun carried 
one; and we went into the woods armed 
with guns, pistols, pitchforks, and sticks, 
against all contingencies or surprises—a 
crowd that was made up mostly of scoffers 
and jeerers. 

But when I led the way to the fatal spot, 
and pointed out the bear, lying peacefully 
wrapped in his own skin, something like ter- 
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ror seized the boarders, and genuine excite- 
ment the natives. It was a no-mistake bear, 
by George! and the hero of the fight—well, 
I will not insist upon that. But what a pro- 
cession that was, carrying the bear home! 
and what a congregation was speedily gath- 
ered in the valley to see the bear! Our best 
preacher up there never drew anything like it 
on Sunday. 

And I must say that my particular friends, 
who were sportsmen, behaved very well, on 
the whole. They didn’t deny that it was a 
bear, although they said it was small for a 
bear. Mr. Deane, who is equally good with 
arifle and a rod, admitted that it was a very 
fair shot. He is probably the best salmon- 
fisher in the United States, and he is an 
equally good hunter. I suppose there is no 
person in America who is more desirous to 
kill a moose than he. But he needlessly re- 
marked, after he had examined the wound in 
the bear, that he had seen that kind of a shot 
made by a cow’s horn. 

This sort of talk affected menot. WhenI 
went to sleep that night, my last delicious 
thought was, “ I’ve killed a bear !” 


Migrants 
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Hello! whom have we here, 
Under the orange-trees, 

Where the yellow convent wall 
Looks to the turquoise seas ? 


In his jacket of olive green 

He slips from bough to bough, 
With a familiar air 

No venue could disavow. 


Good-day to you, quiet sir! 
We have been friends before, 
When the lilacs were in bloom 
By the lovely Scituate shore. 


When the surly hordes of snow 

Came down on the trains of the wind, 
Two sojourners, it seems, 

Were of a single mind. 


Both from the storm and gray, 
The stress of the northern year, 

Seeking the peace of the world, 
Found tranquillity here. 


Here, where there is no haste, 
Lead we, each in his way, 


Undistracted a while, 
The slow sweet life of a day. 


Busy, contented, and shy, 
Through the green shade you go; 
So unobtrusive and fair 
A mien few mortals know. 


It needs not the task be hard, 
Nor the achievement sublime, 
If only the soul be great, 
Free from the fever of time. 


And your glad being confirms 
The ancient Bonum est 
Nos hic esse of earth, 
With serene unanxious zest, 


Whether far North you fare, 
When too brief spring once more 

Visits the stone-walled fields 
Beside the Scituate shore, 


Or here in an endless June, 
Under the orange-trees, 

Where the old convent wall 
Looks to the turquoise seas. 
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James Russell Lowell and His Friends ' 
By Edward Everett Hale 


CHAPTER IX.—HARVARD REVISITED 


HE happiness of Lowell’s happy 
home was shattered by the death of 
his wife, October 27, 1853. He 
spent the summer of the next year at Beverly, 
on the seashore of Massachusetts, in the 
summer of 1855 went again to Europe, and 
returned in 1856. He at once resumed his 
residence at Cambridge, and, with the open- 
ing term of the autumn, entered heartily and 
energetically on his duty as “ Smith Professor.” 
For there was once a gentieman named 
Abiel Smith. He is wholly unknown to fame. 
But I wish at this late moment to express the 
gratitude, hitherto never fitly spoken, of 
thousands upon thousands of those whom he 
has blessed. He left to Harvard College, as 
early as 1815, the foundation for the Smith 
Professorship of the Modern Languages. 

He was himself a graduate of Harvard 
College in the year 1764, “ went into busi- 
ness,” as our New England phrase has it, 
and became rich. He is spoken of by Mr. 
Quincy as a man “ of strong sense and steady 
purpose, guiding his life by his own convic- 
tions of duty, with Tittle esteem for popular 
opinion or posthumous fame; scrupulously 
just and honest, and practicing habits of fru- 
gality less from regard to wealth than out of 
respect to the example.” 

It is the fashion to laugh at the name of 
Smith; but it must be confessed that a good 
many people who have had to go through 
life under that banner have done the world 
good service. 


‘“‘ Jones teach him modesty and Greek, 
Smith how to think, Burke how to speak.” 


This is the Smith couplet in the fine account 
of the Beefsteak Club. If Abiel Smith never 
did as much thinking as Adam, he must, all 
the same, be remembered as a benefactor. 
He certainly never did so much harm as 
Adam Smith has done—if he has not done 
more good, 

Iam apt to think that this modest man 
was the first person in the English-speaking 
world to recognize the value of the sys- 
tematic study of the modern languages in 
any university of England or America. A 
smattering of French was taught at our Cam- 
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bridge as early as 1780, and Jefferson studied 
some French at William and Mary’s at about 
the same time. Charles Bellini was made 
Professor of the Modern Languages there 
in 1781. This recognition of the foreign 
languages of civilization was due probably to 
the Philistine fact that we were the allies of a 
Bourbon King. 

_The first professor under this Smith fuun- 
dation was George Ticknor, a graduate of 
Dartmouth College of the year 1807, now 
known everywhere in the world of letters by 
his history of Spanish literature. I found 
this book the working book of reference in 
the Royal Library at Madrid—which, by the 
way, is the most elegant working library I 
eversaw. Ticknor was Smith Professor from 
1820 to 1835. Henry Wadsworth Long- 
fellow was his immediate successor, and, when 
Longfellow resigned in 1854, Lowell was ap- 
pointed to succeed him. This is a brilliant 
series, the honors of which have been well 
sustained since Lowell died. 

I have seen it somewhere said that Lowell 
disliked the work of a college professor. Ina. 
way, I suppose this statement may be liter- 
ally true. That is to say, like other men who 
know how to work hard, it was not agreeable 
to him to be called off at a particular hour to 
do a particular thing for a particular length 
of time, and so far to interrupt the regular 
line of his study or thought for the day. But 
he was not a fool, and he accepted the uni- 
verse frankly. So that, if it were his duty to 
walk down from Elmwood to the college and 
see how a particular class was getting on in 
Spanish, or how the particular teacher han- 
dled the beginners in French, he could do 
that as well as another. He would scold, in 
his funny way, about such interruption of his 
more interesting work—so do the rest of 
us—but if the thing were to be done, he did 
it. I say this at the beginning of what I 
want to say about his position at Cambridge 
as a teacher. 

In describing the four years between 1834 
and 1838, the years of his undergrad zate life, 
I tried to give some idea of what an Ameri- 
can college was in those prehistoric times. 
Simply. it was a somewhat enlarged country 
“academy.” The wonder was that the boys 
did not study in the rooms in — they 
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recited, as they would have done in such an 
academy. That would have completed the re- 
semblance to such a school. The distinction 
that you studied your lesson in your own 
room and recited it in another building was 
the principal distinction between your work 
at the Boston Latin School, or Leicester 
Academy, and the work which you did in 
college. Thus, you were told that your les- 
son was to be eighty lines of Euripides’s 
“ Hecuba.” You sat down at your task in 
the evening, looked out the words and found 
out how to read it, you went down the next 
day and recited it, and went back again. 
That was all that Hecuba was to you, or you 
to Hecuba. I can conceive of nothing more 
dull. 

Governor Everett once said very well that 
a school was a place where you recited a les- 
son which somebody else had taught you. 
This was quite true in those days. For one, 
as I believe I have said in an earlier chapter, 
I had but four teachers in college—Chan- 
ning, Longfellow, Peirce, and Bachi. The 
rest heard me recite, but taught nothing. 

In the twenty years between 1834 and 
1855, the change had begun at Cambridge 
which has made of the college of to-day an 
entirely different place, with entirely different 
customs and traditions. It was in a great 
address delivered by Dr. Hedge at the Phi 
Beta Kappa in 1840 that the first visible 
token of this change appeared before the 
somewhat startled gaze of corporation, over- 
seers, and graduates. Dr. Hedge said 
squarely then that this sort of school-boy 
work could not long continue in a civilized 
country like ours, and that everybody must 
go to work to lift the college to a higher 
grade. 

I think he thought that the undergraduate 
age was to be greater than it was before. I 
think we all thought so. I am told, however, 
now, that the experience of the years since 
that time has not justified this supposition. 
I believe that the average of the age of the 
boys in the college classes is but a few 
months older than it proved tobe then. But 
I am disposed to think that in the prehistoric 
days there came in more grown men—rather 
sporadic instances, indeed, but still a good 
many of them—and that the presence of 
these grown men in the classes raises the sta- 
tistics of average of those periods. If two 
or three queer antediluvian fellows of thirty- 
five came into the midst of a class of fifty 
boys of sixteen, why, they screwed up the 
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average age by several months. I do not 
understand that such sporadic cases occur very 
often now. Anyway, the doctrine of Hedge’s 
address is that the college shall open its 
doors to teach what it can teach; that there 
shall be a chance for the teachers themselves 
to be learning something in the lines of orig- 
inal research, and that every encouragement 
shall be given to the learner to follow the 
“bent of its genius,” as Mr. Emerson says 
somewhere, and that he shall not be made to 
do certain things because somebody else has 
done them. 

The line of Presidents of short periods, 
which followed, was a line of men not disin- 
clined to these larger views. Neither Dr. 
Sparks, nor Dr. Felton, nor Dr. Hill had a 
long enough term of office to do much in the 
direction in which President Eliot has so 
boldly stepped forward. But they were not 
averse to enlarging the life of the University. 
Certainly Lowell was in sympathy with any 
such endeavor. 

The Smith professorship, as I have inti- 
mated, gave opportunity for a pretty wide 
range of duty on the part of the professor. 
He had, indeed, a wider range than any other 
professor had in any other department. He 
was virtually responsible, as a superintendent, 
for the verbal instruction about nominative 
cases and verbs and der and de and das, 
which had to be given, if young men were to 
know anything about the literature of the 
languages taught. These languages were 
French, German, Italian, and Spanish. But 
the real detail of the instruction in these 
languages was given by people who were 
called assistant professors or instructors ; and 
the professor himself, so far as he had a func- 
tion of his own, was a lecturer on important 
themes bearing on the literary life of the last 
two or three centuries. As early as Long- 
fellow’s day, he delivered in college a series 
of lectures on Dante, which embodied much 
of what one finds in the notes to his transla- 
tion of the poet. Lowell began his course by 
reading to the students the lectures which he 
had delivered in Boston. In the twenty 
years of his active professorship he delivered 
to them several courses of similar lectures. 

If you talk with any of the men now on 
the stage who were with him in coilege, you 
find that they associate him especially with 
these brilliant lectures which students liked to 
attend. But you find much more than this. 
Those who knew him at all, and who took 
any interest in the line of study to which he 
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was committed, remember him from their 
personal intimacies with him. I was myself 
much interested, in the years between 1866 
and 1870, in the coHege fortunes of Frederick 
Wadsworth Loring, a young fellow who died, 
too soon as it seemed, only a year after he 
graduated. He has left behind just enough 
to justify those of us who remember him in 
what we say of his remarkable promise. | 
saw that boy when he was seven years old, 
sitting on a footstool at his mother’s feet, 
reading Shakespeare eagerly. I said to her, 
“Take care! Pray take care!” And she 
said to me, with an expression which I have 
never forgotten, “Oh, we know the danger, 
and I think weare careful!” And they were. 
She died, alas! in the year 1859. He was, so 
to speak, pitchforked into college, and found 
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himself there, with his passionate enthusiasm 
for literature and poetry, after very hard and 
uncomfortable discipline at a poor country 
academy. And at Cambridge, as in Lowell’s 
time, there was chapel which must be attended, 
there was this and that which must be learned, 
and so-and-so which must be done. And 
here was Loring, wild about the majestic 
achievements of the great poets. He was 
utterly indifferent as to the systems of Ptol- 
emy or of Newton; and the world might 
have gone backward for five years without 
his caring. Yet must is must, and he had to 
pretend to study mathematics. What would 
have happened to the dear boy but for the 
existence of two men, I do not know; but, 
fortunately for him and for those who loved 
him, here was Lowell at the head of the de- 
partment of modern languages, and Filbridge 
Jefferson Cutler at the head of the*English 
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subdivision. And, after four years of Loring’s 
college life, which was of value to him that 
no man can pretend to describe, he graduated. 
I rather think they gave him a poem at Com- 
mencement. I have never forgotten that 
when I was at the “spread” in Holworthy 
where Loring modestly entertained his friends 
on Class Day, I met Cutler, and I said to 
him, “Well, Cutler, you have got Fred 
through.” “ Yes,” he said, “ we have dragged 
him through by the hair of his head.” 
“We” meant Lowell and himself. They 
were perfectly determined that this brilliant 
young poet should get what could be got out 
of the university. They were perfectly de- 
termined that no waywardness of his own 
should break up the regular course of life, 
which offered such promise. And if I told 
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some of the stories of the affectionate way in 
which those two distinguished men cared for 
the life of this distinguished boy, it would be 
a story out of which some one who knew how 
to hold a pen could make a fascinating ro- 
mance or drama. 

On the catalogue Mr. Lowell’s position as 
Smith Professor covers thirty years. In 
1886 he resigned to be appointed “ Professor 
Emeritus,” and so his name remains on the 
college catalogue untilhis death. In 1865 he 
had the welcome relief of the appointment of 
Mr. Cutler as an assistant. The department 
was gradually enlarged with the enlargement 
of the College, but for thirty years it was under 
Mr. Lowell’s general administration, except- 
ing during his journeys in Europe and his 
diplomatic residence in Madrid and in Lon. 
don. 

This boy of 1838 left college to try the 
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experiments of life, not really knowing what 
life had for him. In the seventeen years be- 
tween 1838 and 1855 he had been in Europe 
two or three times, and, as the reader knows, 
he had spent a part of one winter in Phila- 
delphia. But Cambridge had been his home 
most of the time, and he had seen step by 
step the changes which made this “ Acad- 
emy” or “Seminary” into a University. 
Some of the officers still remained to whom he 
had recited when in college. 

Josiah Quincy had been succeeded as 
President by Edward Everett and Jared 
Sparks and James Walker, the last of whom 
was now the President. 

Dr. Walker’s name may not be universally 
known among students in all, parts of this 
country, especially by men of those religious 
schools who made it a duty to brand him and 
the men of his communion as infidels. But 
it is safe to say that no man was in college 
during the twenty-two years in which he was 
Professor and President who does not re- 
member him with gratitude and speak of him 
with enthusiasm. From 1838 to 1853 he was 
the Professor of Natural Religion and Moral 
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Philosophy. He lectured on these subjects 
in the Lowell Institute. He often preached 
in the college pulpit, and to this day, when 
you meet any of his old hearers, you will find 
that they hark back to him and what he said 
to them with distinct memory of the lessons, 
practical and profound, which he enforced. 

Not long before the close of his life he 
supplied for one winter the pulpit of a church 
a little away from the center of Boston. 
Every Sunday saw a procession of his old 
pupils, twenty years older perhaps than they 
were as undergraduates, who gladly seized 
this occasion to profit by the wisdom of their 
old counselor, 

Cornelius Conway Felton, to whom I have 
already referred in speaking of the Mutual 
Admiration Society, succeeded Dr. Walker. 
He had been Greek Professor when Lowell 
was an undergraduate. His successor, Dr. 
Thomas Hill, graduated five years after 
Lowell. 

As professors Lowell found in office Lover- 
ing and Benjamin Peirce. There were one 


or two instructors in the modern languages 
who had survived the interval, but for the 
rest his coadjutors had been ap- 


pointed since his graduation. 
The College had been taking 
on larger methods in those seven- 
teen years, and during what was 
left of his life he saw and assisted 
in other changes larger yet. From 
the beginning he cut red tape or 
threw it away. He cultivated close 
acquaintance with the young men 
whom he met in his classes, and 
he and the men of his type have 
done much to bring about interest 
and sympathy between teacher 
and taught, such as was hardly 
dreamed of in Cambridge in the 
first half of the century. The two 
volumes of his published letters 
give a charming view of his rela- 
tions with Longfellow, Norton, 
Cutler, and other professors of his 
time, and, indeed, of the cordial 
social life of Cambridge. Of these 
gentlemen I have something | 
should like to say in another 
paper of this series. But this is 
the better place to ailude to the 
young poet, Hugh Clough, who is 
alluded to in Lowell’s corresponc- 
ence with his associates in Cam- 
bridge. Clough came to Cam- 
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bridge, as I have always supposed, in the real 
hope of adapting himself to American life, or 
life in a republic, where “ I am as good as the 
other fellow, and the other fellow is as good 
as I.” Alas and alas! how many of us have 
seen Englishmen who tried this great experi- 
ment, who made the great emigration, ‘and 
then were obliged to go back to the leeks 
of Egypt! I do not know that it was so 
with Clough, but I think it was. 

People who remember his Bothie of Toper- 
na-Vuolich (and they are not so many as there 
should be) will recollect that that charming 
poem closes as white handkerchiefs are waved 
in an adieu when the English steamer leaves 
her dock and sails with the hero and heroine 
for Australia—“a brave new land’’ without 
fuss and without feathers, without feudalism 
and the follies of feudalism; a land of free- 
dom. 


Five hundred pounds in pocket, with books, and 
two or three pictures, 

Tool-box, plow, and the rest. they rounded the 
sphere to New Zealand... . 


There hath he farmstead and land, and fields of 
corn and flax fields, 
And the Antipodes too have a Bothie of Toper- 
na-Vuolich. 
And other readers will remember that, for 
nearly a generation, more than half the Eng- 
lish novels which turned out well ended thus, 
in a flourish of trumpets in which anybody 
who was good for anything went away from 
England, Even Carlyle’s Chartism had noth- 
ing better to propose than that England should 
send away the people she did not know how 
to take care of athome. Among them Clough 
came, but apparently he was too old. He 
went back to England, and, I think, accepted 
a Government office—not, perhaps, inspector 
of slate-pencils, but something not more 
edifying. He died in 1862, in Florence. 

He was a charming poet, and I cannot but 
think acharming companion. I always think 
of him as a bishop “in partibus,” a bishop 
without a miter or a see. For Mr. Emerson 
told me an interesting story of Clough. He 
was one of a cluster of young men who had 
taken great delight in Emerson, on his visit 
in 1848 in England. When that visit was 
over, and Mr. Emerson sailed for America on 
his return, Clough accompanied him to Liver- 
pool and bade him good-by on the deck of 
the steamer. As they walked up and down 
the deck together, Clough said sadly, « What 
shall we do without you? 
are, 
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Carlyle has led us all out into -the 
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President ot Harvard College, 1853-1860. 

desert, and he has left us there ”—a remark 
which was exactly true. Emerson said in 
reply that very many of the fine young men 
in England had said this to him as he went 
up and down in his journeyings there. “ And 
I put my hand upon his head as we walked, 
and I said,‘ Clough, I consecrate you Bishop 
of all England. It shall be your part to go 
up and down through the desert to find out 
these wanderers and to lead them into the 
promised land.’ ” 

I do not know, but I am afraid that 
Clough never thought himself in the prom- 
ised land, nor scarcely upon any Pisgah look- 
ing down upon it. But I think it well! to tell 
the story, as showing how highly Emerson 
thought of Clough as far back as 1849, 

As I have said, Lowell succeeded Long- 
fellow, who had come to Cambridge when 
Lowell was a sophomore; and Lowell, like 
every one else who worked under Longfellow, 
was always grateful to him. Longfellow be- 
gan, all too early, the habit of speaking of 
himself as an old man. But the published 
volumes of his own life show how diligent 
and active he was, and that he considered his 
relief from the daily work of his professor- 
ship as simply an opportunity for wider work 
in literature. 

By his boundless liberality to every child 
of sorrow he had made Cambridge the Mecca 
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JOSEPH LOVERING 
of a polyglot pilgrimage in which any Euro- 
pean exiles who could read or write came of 
course to the Craigie House to ask for his 
patronage and assistance. With Mr. Lowell’s 
arrival there were, I think, no fewer of such 
visitors at the Craigie House; but by the law 
of the instrument they found their way by 
the pleasant shady walk which leads from 
Longfellow’s home to Elmwood and Mount 
Auburn. : 

I remember among these an accomplished 
gentleman, who worked in America in the anti- 
slavery cause, in ante-bellum days. He always 
was grateful to Longfellow for his assist- 
ance to him, which came at a time when it 
was most needed. Heinrich von Hutten was 
a lineal descendant, I think, of Ulrich von 
Hutten, the poet of the Reformation. He 
came to this country in the suite of Kossuth, 
who ought, perhaps, to have been spoken of 
elsewhere in this series. Von Hutten gave 
his life and strength, and perhaps his blood, 
to the Hungarian cause. After his arrival 
here he was employed by a publishing firm 
to translate Mrs. Stowe’s “Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin” into the German language. After he 
had begun, there was a terror lest a rival 
translation should be finished before his, and 
the good Von Hutten worked day and night— 
too much, alas! by night—in completing the 


work assigned to him. The story 
always reminds me of Milton’s 
sonnet, 

What sustains me, dost thou ask ? 
The conscience, friend, to have lost 

them overplied 
In Liberty’s defense, my noble task, 
for. he really lost his eyes in the 
cause of freedom. 

Longfellow was kind to him, 
Lowell was kind to him, and, in- 
deed, he was a man who deserved 
to have friends everywhere. 
When I was in Europe in 1873, I 
was glad to hear that the gcod 
Von Hutten was living again in 
the castle of his ancestors upon 
the Danube River. It was one of 
the minor misfortunes of my life 
that I was not able to accept his 
invitation to visit him there. 

As I have said, it has been ir- 
timated that Lowell chafed under 
the regular requisitions of the 
duties of a professor. And, as I 
have said, most men do chafe a 
little when they find that on a 
given day they are expected to do a given 
thing where they want to do something else. 
It must be discouraging to have a class of 
boys around you to whom a lesson is simply 
a bore, and to know that you will hear, at 
twenty-seven minutes after eleven, the same 
stupid mistake which you heard made at 
twenty-six minutes after eleven, three hundred 
and sixty-five days ago. In his private letters 
there is occasionally an expression, sometimes 
serious and sometimes gay, of the dislike of 
the necessary slavery which follows on such 
work. But he had accepted it, for better 
for worse, and went through with it loyally. 
He liked the intercourse which his work gave 
him with young men of promise, and availed 
himself gladly of every opportunity to make 
the intercourse of advantage to them. Ina 
charming and suggestive paper by Professor 
Barrett Wendell, which was published in 
“Scribner’s” immediately after Lowell's death, 
there is such detail as only a college professor 
could write of some of the methods and habits 
in which Lowell grew into a friendly intimacy 
with his pupils. He assigned one evening in 
a week when they might call to see him, and 
he was so cordial then that they took the im- 
pression that he liked to see them, and would 
go up on any evening when they chose. I am 
favored with the private journal of one of these 
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pupils, in which are many anecdotes, some 
even pathetic, of the cordial intercourse he 
had with them. Professor Wendell gives a 
valuable account of his own experience with 
Lewell. He had never studied any Italian, 
and yet he boldly resolved that he would ask 
Lowell’s permission to attend his lectures on 
Dante, though he had no knowledge of the 
Italian language. Lowell was pleased, per- 
haps was interested in seeing what so bright 
a boy would do under such circumstances ; 
and the result of this was, as Mr. Wendell 
says, “at the end of a month I could read 
Dante better than I ever learned to read 
Greek or Latin or German.” Remember this, 
gentlemen who are taking nine years to teach 
a boy to read Latin; and reflect that Mr. 
Wendell reads his Latin as well as the best 
of you. 

I think The Outlook may indulge me in a 
little excursus when I say a few words seri- 
ously to the undergraduates 
of to-day with regard to this 
form of cordial intercourse 
between them and their pro- 
fessors. We used to say, 
when I was in college, that 
we wished the professors 
would treat us as gentlemen. 
The wish is a very natural 
one. I have had many 
classes myself in the fifty 
or sixty years which have 
followed, and I have always 
tried to live up to that under- 
graduate theory. I have 
treated my pupils as if they 
wanted to learn and were 
gentlemen, and their honor 
could be relied upon. Look- 
ing back on it, I think I 
should say that about half 
of them have met me more 
than half-way. But—and 
here lies the warning which 
I wish to give to undergrad- 
uates—the other half have 
taken an ell where I gave an 
inch. Because I did not 
crowd them they did nothing ; 
they considered me a “soft ” 
person, and my course a 
“soft”? course. In_ other 
words, they shirked, simply 
because I did not treat 
them with the methods of a 
low-grade grammar-school. 
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Young gentlemen, then, ought to consider 
how far they are themselves responsible for 
any supposed harshness or mechanical habit 
on the part of the gentlemen who really know 
more than they do, and who are willing to 
trust them in their work. I had the honor 
last spring of being appointed as one of the 
judges of some prose exercises in one of our 
older colleges. I was proud and glad to give 
the time which the examination of these exer- 
cises required. What did I find? I found, 
of three different papers submitted to me in 
competition on the same subject, that all the 
writers had stolen, from reviews which they 
supposed I had not seen, long passages, and 
copied them as their own. In this particular 


case, it happened that the three writers were 
so ignorant of the literature of the last half- 
century that they copied the same passage, 
hoping that the judges of their exercises 
would be ignorant enough to be deceived. 
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Is it not rather hard to be told that you are 
to “treat as gentlemen” blackguards like 
these, who are willing to tell lies for so petty 
a purpose as was involved in this endeavor? 
I should say that the Greek-letter societies 
have it in their power to do a good deal to 
tone up the undergraduate conscience in such 
affairs. 

To return to Lowell: He was quite beyond 
and above confining himself to the requi- 


sitions of his profession. As an instance of 
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his generosity in this way, in the winter of 
1865 he offered to the divinity students to 
come round to them and lecture familiarly to 
them on the medieval idea of hell as it may 
be gathered from Dante. This was no part 
of the business of his chair. He volunteered 
for it as the reader of these lines might offer 
to take a class in a Sunday-school. I re- 
member that some of the students took a 
notion that he pinched himself by his gener- 
ous help to those whom he thought in need. 
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One of his pupils told me that Lowell offered 
him a Christmas present of valuable books, 
under the pretext that he was thinning out 
his book-shelves. “I declined them,” said 
my friend, “simply from the feeling that he 
could not afford to give them. I need not 
say,” he says, “ that 1 am sorry for this now.” 

1 am favored by Mr. Robert Lincoln, who 
was fortunate enough to be one of his pupils, 
with the following memoranda of the impres- 
sion which he made upon them: 


Dear Doctor Hale: 
My only association with Mr. Lowell in college 
was as a member of a small class who *“ went 
through ” Dante under his supervision. Our duty 
was to prepare ourselves to translate the text, and 
Mr. Lowell heard our blunderings with a wonder- 
ful patience, and rewarded us with delightful talks 
on matters suggested in the poem; but we had 
no set lecture. My expe- 
rience (that is, at Har- 
vard), therefore, only per- 
mits me to speak of him 
as a professor in the 
recitation-room. In that 
relation his erudition, 
humor, and kindness made 
me, and 1 am sure all my 
associates, enjoy the hour 
with him as we did no 
other college exercise. 1 
can sincerely say that it 
is one of my most highly 
cherished experiences. 
With us he was always 
conversational, and _flat- 
tered us and gained us by 
an assumption that what 
interested him interested 
us. When now I take up 
my Dante, Mr. Lowell 
seems to be with me. .. . 
Always sincerely yours, 
ROBERT T. LINCOLN. 
It will be seen that the 
impression made on Mr. 
Lincoln, and his mem- 
ories of Lowell, are 
similar to those of Mr. 
Wendell. 

From the journal to 
which I have referred I 
copy the following pas- 
sages: 

June 12, 1865, I went to 
look at the scenery from 
Mount Auburn tower. 
Returning, I found the 
serene possessor of Elm- 
wood in good spirits, ate 
a Graham biscuit and 
drank some delicious milk 
with him and his wife, then 
enjoyed a very pleasant 
conversation. Ile 1ead 
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some of Shakespeare’s sonnets, to make me think 
better of them, and succeeded. His noble old dug 
Argus had been poisoned, and in Argus’s place 
he had a young Newfoundland pup which he 
called Bessie, as black Aggy Green, on Port Royal 
Island, named her pet sow! He gave me a very 
welcome copy of Macaulay’s essays and poems, 
and the little visit was another oasis in school 
life’s dearth of hore sociability. Mabel, his only 
child, was not there at supper, but came home 
some time after: * Salute your progenitor!” and 
the answer was a daughter’s kiss. 

In September, 1865, he offered to conduct the 
divinity students into Dante’s conception of hell, 
and as far out as time would allow. He read the 
first canto through for introduction, and gave me 
the second for our first trial. I went, because I 
wanted to become inured, lest I might have to 
conduct somebody else. He had too many other 
duties, was somewhat unwell, cut the Dante for 
both days of a week three or four times, some 
of the readers were not Italian enough to read 
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CAMBRIDGE: 


DR. ESTES HOWE’S HOUSE IN KIRKLAND STREET 


Lowell lived in this house from 1856 to 1861. 


easily, and on December 13 he gave us up as a 
lost tribe of the raceof Adam. January 19,1866, 
I was his guest again, clear even of the central 
frozen bolgia. After dinner he gave me a card 
to Longfellow, whom I found about four o’clock 
at his dinner. 


The same accurate critic writes: 


In Lowell’s college work the weakest part was 
his class teaching. While no teacher in the 
university was mo:e willing to help his boys, his 
habit of doing most of the reading, when a boy 
labored, with friction, breaking right into his 
reading, was not agreeable to the boy. But even 
in that he at least had the courage of mastery, 
and never shirked the hard passages. His cor- 
rections and remarks were often lost from the 
want of clearness and open-mouthed carefulness 
of articulation. When he spoke in public he 
always made himself heard; but to a small, 
almost private class, speaking without effort, 
his modest stillnessand his smothering mustache 
would make us wish that men’s hair had been 
forbidden to grow forward of the corner of their 
mouths. 


I must postpone other references to Mr. 
Lowell’s life with his students to another 
paper of this series, which will speak of him 
in his relations to the Civil War, which fol- 
lowed so soon after his appointment at Cam- 


bridge. His home at Cambridge for much 
of the first two years of his professorship 
had been with Dr. and Mrs. Howe, in Kirk- 
land Street. In September, 1857, he was 
able to return to Elmwood and re-establish 
family life, after his marriage to Miss Frances 
Dunlap. 


Every person who has had any experience 
in teaching knows that the great danger to a 
schoolmaster or a professor is that he shall 
know but little of what passes outside his own 
cocoon. There is an old satirical fling which 
says that a schoolmaster is a man who does 
not take the voyage of life himself, but stands 
on the gangway of the steamer to pass those 
along who are going to take it. This is not 
true, but it has just foundation enough to give 
point to the satire and to give suggestion to 
those who are in danger. 

The danger is that a man shall think that 
half the world is contained in the ring-fence 
which incloses the territory where they hear 
his academy bell. Can you conceive of a 
better antidote for his sweet poison, or a bet- 
ter rescue from his dangers, than the occupa- 
tion of an editor? Mr. Lowell, in handling 
the “ North American” and the “ Atlantic,” 
had to see that there were people quite as 
much interested in life as he, who lived in 
Texas and in Washington Territory and in 
the Sandwich Islands and in New Zealand. 
He did not open a morning’s mail but it 


taught him that the world, while it is a very 


small place, is a small place which has some 
very large conditions. He was that sort ofa 
man that his nature could never have been 
petty or provincial; but the avocations 
which editorial life brought him would of 
themselves have made him cosmopolitan, 


{To be continued in the July Magazine Number] 
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The Echo in the Heart 


By Henry van Dyke 


It's little I can tell 
About the birds in books ; 
And yet I know them well, 
By their music and their looks. 
When May comes down the lane, 
Her atry lovers throng 
To welcome her with song, 
And follow in her train: 
Each minstrel weaves his part 
Ln that wild-flowery strain, 
And [ know them all again 
By their echo in my heart. 


It’s little that I care 
About my darling’s place 
Ln books of beauty rare, 
Or heraldries of race. 
For when she steps in view, 
L[t matters not to me 
What her sweet type may be, 
Of woman, old or new. 
L can’t explain the art; 
But [ know her for my own, 
Because her lightest tone 


Wakes an echo in my heart. 














“¢ Scrap” 
By Martha McCulloch-Williams 


6“ H, I do wish—” Scrap began, and 

() broke off with a heavy sigh. 

“Whut? You're all the time 
wishin’ things that have got no sense to ’em,” 
her Aunt Anna said, with a note of reproof. 

Scrap did not answer. She went on split- 
ting open the pink, juicy early peaches, 
which Miss Anna had that morning declared 
‘-“twould be a mortal sin not to dry.” Miss 
Anna set the halves unpeeled evenly over 
shallow wooden trays, which Lige, the black 
boy-of-all-work, took away to the scaffold in 
the sunshiny garden. 

«“ Reckon you must ’a’ been wishin’ a’ginst 
your name. That’s one of your favorite 
crosses.” Miss Anna said, with an amused 
sniff. “I saw you git red all over the face 
when the new preacher said Sund’y, ‘How 
do you do, Sister Scrap ?’—an’ looked like he 
wanted ter laugh at sayin’ it.” 

Scrap laughed easily. “No, it was not 


my name,” she said, shaking her head. 


««¢ Sister Scrap’ was pretty bad, but, think- 
ing it over, I've agreed with myself, not quite 
so bad as Sister Victoria-Magnolia-Virginia. 
It's wonder to me how I grew up. I must 
have a strong constitution, or the combina- 
tion would have been too much for me, even 
if I was not-called by it.” 

Miss Anna looked aggrieved. “I’ve told 
you a hundred time, if I have once,” she said, 
“how-come it you had three names. You 
ought to be mighty proud of ’em. Patience 
knows I’d be, ef anybody would leave me five 
thousand dollars clean cash, like your great- 
aunt Victoria did you. That’s whut I let her 
name go in for; I wanted you called jest 
plain Magnolia-Paralee But your pa, he wus 
one of the contrary sort—jest erbout as con- 
trary as ever they make white men—so he 
had to tack on Virginia, fer nothin’ but be- 
cause he was born there. I didn’t want it, 
but your mother wus sick, so I give in for 
the sake of peace.” 

Again Scrap smiled, a little hovering smile 
of unbelief. Miss Anna caught it out of the 
tail of her eye. She lifted a full tray and 
poised it upon Lige’s head, saying: « Now 
you hough it! I want to git every last peach 
on them trees by the lane out in the sun be- 
fore dinner-time. It’s so good an’ hot they'll 
dry in two days,” 
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“And be fit for nothing when they are 
dry,” Scrap said. “Little knots of black 
stickiness! And we shall have so many good 
drying peaches later. I know you are doing 
this partly to keep me at work, and partly to 
keep mother from giving peaches away to 
the neighbors.” 

‘“‘ Let the neighbors plant ’em ef they want 
’em,” Miss Anna said, curtly. “ Your moth- 
er’d give her head away if it was loose from 
her shoulders. Hadn’t been for me, folks 
would have toted this whole place off long 
before now.” 

Again Scrap said, “ I do wish—” breaking 
off this time with an impulsive frown. Miss 
Anna frowned too. “Ef all your wishes wus 
horses, you’d mighty soon ride to beggary, | 
reckon,” she said, shortly. ‘“ But say whut’s 
in your mind. I do hate sullenness.” 

‘I had better not. You'll be angry,” 
Scrap said, shutting her mouth obstinately. 
“I’m afraid, Aunt Anna, that I’m as much 
your niece as I am mother’s daughter. We 
had better not clash.” 

“T woon’t be mad! No madder’n I am 
right now. Say jest exactly whut it is you're 
a-wishin’ an’ wishin’ about,” Miss Anna re- 
torted. “I ain’t the unreasonable creeter you 
try to make me out.” 

Scrap put down her knife and let her 
hands fall on the table. The women stood 
at opposite sides of it, under a flat grape- 
arbor thickly roofed with broad green leaves 
and green clusters. It wasearly June. Dan- 
delions were past flower. All over the short 
velvety turf of the back yard the seed-heads 
rose like fairy globes. The rose hedge and 
the privet, bordering the garden paling, were 
flowerless too, but just beyond them holly- 
hocks sent up long green stalks sown for 
half their length with knops of white and 
cream and pink and yellow and vivid crim- 
son. Humblebees buzzed drowsily about 
the flowers. Blackbirds chattered raucously 
in the Lombardy poplar beside the garden 
gate. In the orchard beyond the garden 
greedy robins and greedier woodpeckers 
fought for the remnant May cherries which 
had escaped Miss Anna’s thrifty strippings. 

“What I wished was that mother could 
be free—all the rest of her life,” Scrap said. 
looking straight at her aunt. “I don't mind 





“ Scrap’ 


about myself—not so much, that is. I mean 
to be free—when the time comes.” 

«“ Free! Who owns her? I think you are 
distracted! You must be,” Miss Anna said, 
angrily, red spots flashing into her cheeks. 
« A pretty way to talk!” she wenton. “ You 
know as well as anything all I want is to 
make and save for you.” 

«“ Mother doesn’t draw a free breath,” Scrap 
protested. “You know she does not. You 
never let her do anything as she would like to 
do it. Here are these peaches! She would 
like to give them away. SowouldI. They are 
delicious—and nobody else around has any. 
Yet you will keep me at work all day, spoiling 
them—and next spring, maybe, throw them 
away as you did the pickles we could not 
use—” 

“IT can sell the peaches,” Miss Anna inter- 
rupted. Scrap shrugged her shoulders. 
“Maybe you can,” she said. “ But what you 
get will not pay us fer our work-—let alone 
the fruit itself. We have ten times what we 
can use. Mother would love to call in all the 
little black children, and fill their hands and 
mouths. She would like to send basketfuls 
to all our good neighbors, too, just as she 
would love to divide her flowers with them. 
You will not let her. You work and work to 
have more than anybody else—and then work 
harder still to keep from sharing things.” 

“Are you done?” Miss Anna asked, her 
mouth setting hard. “If you are, Miss 
Victoria-Magnolia-Virginia Farley, I have got 
a word or two to say.” 

“T am ready to hear them,” Scrap said, 
locking her hands together. She was like 
her aunt, tall and slight, and up-headed. 
But she had gray eyes, set wide apart be. 
neath an open brow. Miss Anna’s eyes were 
black, and snapped in a way to emphasize 
the firmness of her compelling jaw and thin- 
lipped mouth. 

“I wonder your tongue ain't blistered !— 
talkin’ so to your mother’s only sister, that 
has worked and slaved and drove for you 
ever since you were born!” she broke out. 
“Want your mother to be free !”—ineffable 
contempt in the tone. “If she wus free, I 
can tell you ’twouldn’t be long till she hadn’t 
a roof over her head. She’d let white and 
black cheat: her out of her eye-teeth—or, no! 
she wouldn’t wait for *em to cheat her—she’d 
have ‘em pulled out, I do believe, an’ go 
round with ‘em ina box, sayin’, ‘ Now, really, 
don’t you think you’d like to have my eye- 
teeth?’ ’Twasn’t for me, every lazy nigger 
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around would plunder in the smokehouse. 
‘Poor things! they need it a heap worse 
than we do!’ your mother would say. You 
wouldn’t find the smell of meat there after 
March—not if you killed a hundred hogs in 
December! As for givin’ things to folks 
that don’t need ’em, and are as able to 
work for ’em as I am—no! I don't hold 
with it. I’d ruther put back on my own 
ground whut came out of it. I can give 
when I choose—” 

“But you never choose,” Scrap 
rupted. “I don’t complain of that. It is 
your own affair. But I do want mother to 
have a little pleasure. You will not let her 
have any real comfortable friends—you keep 
everybody at arms’ length. You might, I 
think, let her have the satisfaction of harm- 
less generosity.” 

+ Did you learn all them fine speeches up 
at your boardin’-school? Ef I’d ’a’ known 
they had a course in ‘ generosity,’ as you call 
it, ’'d ’a’ never give in to your goin’,”’ Miss 
Anna said, hotly. 

Scrap began to laugh. She had been visibly 
nervous at first. She was just a little amazed 
to find herself talking thus to her aunt and 
escaping with her life. As long as she could 
remember, Miss Anna had ruled everything 
about the place. It had been a rule of iron 
thrift. Mrs, Farley, a littke woman with a 
weak, pretty, faded face, had never dared to 
call her baby her own, much less her soul, 
in the presence of her sister. 

Major Farley, Scrap’s father, had died when 
she was six months old. Otherwise the child 
would doubtless have grown up in an atmos- 
phere of combat. Miss Anna had resented 
Major Farley, as she resented everything which 
dared to stand out against her will. The 
irreverent among the neighbors declared that 
her faith in special providences was mightily 
strengthened by her brother in-law’s sudden 
taking off. In her own way, she was de- 
voted to her sister and her sister’s child. Or, 
at least, she persuaded herself that she was. 
Reduced to its last analysis, her feeling was 
perhaps a love of dominance, for whose exer- 
cise they were essential objects. 

“Why do you ask? Do you want to take 
the course in generosity? It might be advis- 
able,” Scrap said, judicially, but with dancing 
eyes. Her own audacity had almost taken 
away her breath, but, now that she was in for 
it, she found a certain pleasure in fencing 
with her aunt. 

“No! Two fools in the family’s enough,” 
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Miss Anna said, witheringly. ‘You talk 
about friends; I ain’t against that. Why, 
we have company once a month—tully that 
often! What I don’t hold with is runnin’ in, 
an’ bein’ run in on; I don’t want nobody 
ever gittin’ closer’n the settin’-room. Your 
mother’s a born gossip; if I hadn’t kept her 
in hand, she’d ’a’ been in more scrapes ’n you 
could shake a stick at. The Lord he knows 
I never kept her frum nuthin’ except fer her 
own good. The most I ever said to her wus 
that folks didn’t keer nothin’ about her— 
they just come round about her on account 
of whut she had. Sheain’t smart; she cain't 
do much of anything. I’ve said often she 
must ’a’ been made to visit the sick—she cer- 
tainly wusn’t good for nothin’ else.” 

“Hush!” Scrap said, imperiously. “Even 
you shall not say such things of my mother.” 

Miss Anna shook herself viciously. “ You'll 
hear whutever I choose,” she said. “ Your 
mother is foolish—an’ as good as she’s fool- 
ish. You must be mad because I’ve kept her 
out of the poorhouse. Your father didn't 
leave so much, for all he wus so proud of his 
Virginia blood. Now-—well! you've got the 
‘ prospect of enough, unless you throw it away 
with both hands, to keep you like a lady. 
You don’t have to look out for a husband. 
You can pick an’ choose—an’ take any or 
none.” 

“ Don’t you wish you could be my guardian 
until I was fifty? I am nineteen now; in 
two years—” Scrap began. Lige came run- 
ning to them, gasping as he ran: 

“ Miss Scrap! Miss Sannar! Dee’s er 
mancomin’! Hit’s ole Marse John Bullinger ! 
I knows dat dar claybank hawse er his’n.” 

“| hope to mercy he’s brought that intrust- 
money!” Miss Anna said, pushing back a 
tray half filled. “ It wus foolish to ever lend 
him three thousand dollars; but I reckon 
his place is wuth it—an’ then it lays ’most 
broadside to us, an’ on the big road too.” 

She went with a long, free stride up the 
path to the house. Mrs. Farley sat upon the 
back piazza in shade of the hop-vines, shell- 
ing peas fordinner. She opened her lips as 
if to speak, but shut them in silence after a 
look at Miss Anna’s face. She started and 
half rose from her chair at the sound of a 
knock upon the front door. Miss Anna 
waved her hand impatiently, saying : 

“ Set still, cain’t you! It’s nobody but old 
John Bullinger. You know I always do 
business in the parlor.” 

With the last word she shot inside the 
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back door, closing it heavily behind her. 
The hall was long and cool and dim. Miss 
Anna never allowed the front door to stand 
open after sunrise. She had put transpar- 
encies of gay wall-paper over every pane of 
the transom. The floor was bare, and of a 
fine glassy polish. Two chairs stood primly 
against the wall, either side of an old claw- 
foot mahogany side table. There was an 
oppressively new rack upon the wall just 
above it. Miss Anna had bought it in arare 
moment of expansion. She said, “ It looked 
well to put hats on—but she did hate to see 
men’s dirty hats on it.” 

Perhaps if old John Bullinger had not 
ventured to hang his hat there—but that is 
vain speculation. He came through the 
door with an eager, conciliatory smile. He 
was old and thin and stooped, with mild, fur- 
tive eyes, and a face full of deep lines. In 
one hand he carried carefully a little splint 
basket, full apparently of cotton-wool. With 
the other he pulled off his hat—such an old 
hat, battered and rusty and scant of nap. 
As he set it upon the rack he held out the 
basket, saying: 

“ Hope I see you well, Sister Anna Sax- 
ton. You look bloomin’ as ever. Here’s 
a few guineaeggs I fetched you. Lureny 
found a big nestful this mornin’—them white 
guineas, you know—an’ she said she sorter 
thought you wanted a settin’ of ‘°em—”’ 

‘ T don’t, that I know of,” Miss Anna said, 
pointedly. “I hope you’ve brought some- 
thin’ else, Mr. Bullinger. You know I told 
you I couldn’t wait longer’n this week. I’m 
my niece’s gyuardian—ef I don’t make her 
money make money fer her, why, when she 
comes of age, she can go on my securities 
fer it—” 

She stopped short, her eyes on Bullinger’s 
face. It was working convulsively. His jaw 
had dropped. He was ashen gray. Slowly 
he closed his mouth, and said huskily : 

*“ N-o-o, Miss Anna, I didn’t fetch a dol- 
lar. I didn’t have it to fetch. I cain’t raise 
it, neither. I—I thought maybe you'd be 
willin’ to wait untel—untel I can sell this 
year’s crop.” 


Upon a Sunday afternoon in mid-August 
Scrap and her mother came cautiously out 
of their back door, slipped through the grape- 
arbor into shelter of the garden palings, and 
at last gained the orchard. Scrap stopped 
in the shade of a drooping apple-tree, drew a 
long breath, then laughed gayly, saying, «Oh! 
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I'd ‘give aTdollar to see Aunt Anna’s face 
when she wakes and finds us gone!” 

“1 do_believe the good Lord in his mercy 
sent _her to sleep—this Sunday of all days,” 
Mrs. Farley said, with a sigh of content. 
“ You, know ‘she hardly ever does shut her 
eyes_in the daytime—” 

“Yes, she says it’s a sin to waste daylight, 
even Sunday daylight,” Scrap said, laughing 
again. Her mother looked alarmed. “Don't 
laugh,” she said. “It might bring her on 
us. We had better not wait, anyway. I’d 
never get over it if we missed seein’ poor 
Sister Bullinger an’ tellin’ her all this was 
none of our fault.” 

“It is heartless to laugh at anything right 
now,” Scrap said, turning into a field path. 
Ten minutes of rapid walking brought them 
to the back of the Bullinger orchard. It 
was not like their own, a pattern of tidy 
thrift. Half the trees were missing. Rank 
weeds choked and robbed those that re- 
mainéd. Here or there brier clumps sprawled 
and waved vagrant arms. But the grave- 
yard was a picture of trim-clipt neatness, 
littered only with shed rose-leaves drifting 
loosely about the green mounds. 

“ Poor Sister Bullinger! It'll ’most kill her 
to leave her graves,” Mrs. Farley said, tears 
stealing down her cheeks. ‘All her six chil- 
dren there—with the flowers and the head- 
stones, all so nice—an’ to think the grave- 
yard even ain’t reserved. It goes with the 
place, no matter who buys it.” 

Scrap said nothing. She was choking. 
She almost ran until she came to the yard 
gate. It sagged a little, but was stanch on 
the hinges. There was a new slat, evidently 
just put in. It had not even lost its fresh, 
sappy smell. As she laid her hand on it, 
Scrap shrank back a little. 

“ Suppose they are not glad to see us,” she 
said to her mother. “If—if they hate us, 
and won't listen to us, what shall we do?” 

“ They will listen,” Mrs, Farley said, press- 
ing through the gate. It was the back gate. 
All about there were chance-sown seedling 
peach-trees, and big althea shrubs full of 
staring purple blossoms. Fowls of all sorts 
strutted and preened at the foot of the shrubs. 
Twenty mottled pigeons sat a-row upon the 
comb of the log smokehouse. 

“ They’re out in the yard,” Mrs. Farley 
said, nodding toward the long shadow at the 
end of the house. 

“T must tell them—at once,” Scrap said, 
walking quickly toward the group. 
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The house was low and wide, with} hospi- 
tab'e piazzas back and front. But at five 
o’clock the piazzas were not so pleasant as 
the shady sward, where John Bullinger sat, 
holding his wife’s hand, and now and then 
patting it. She was as gray and withered as 
himself, but her eyes had a spark at bottom. 
‘T don’t blame you, John,” Scrap heard her 
say. “I know you’ve done your best always. 
You didn’t know the tobacco ’d get frost-bit 
an’ the wheat take rust the same year, else 
you'd ’a’ never borrowed the money that our 
home has got to pay. It’s hard to leave it— 
mighty hard, Ida little ratherdie. We might 
stay on, payin’ interest—it’s jest the same as 
rent—if only Anna Saxton would wait.” 

“Don’t talk erbout it—I begged her— 
*most went on my knees,” the old man said, 
choking over the last word. “’Twasn’t fer 
myself, Lureny—’twus for you. I—I couldn't 
bear ter think of takin’ you away frum—the 
children. It is a cruel thing.” 

“ Anna Saxton is a cruel woman. She 
always wanted the place,” Mrs. Bullinger 
said. 

Scrap looked across to her mother. Mrs. 
Farley nodded. “Anna has wanted it a 
long time,” she said, under her breath. Tige, 
the brindled Bullinger watchdog, had got up 
from his master’s feet and come to sniff a 
silent and respectful greeting. Mrs. Farley 
stooped:and patted him. Scrap stepped in 
front of her and went up to the old couple. 

« Aunt Anna is cruel—it is all so cruel,” 
she said, her voice breaking. “We came, 
mother and I, to say—to tell you—we would 
stop it—would help you—if only we could— 
that we—that I would rather never see the 
money than that you should be harried thus 
to pay it.” 

“It’s a just debt. 1 reckon I oughtn’t ter 
complain. She aint askin’ only her rights—er 
ruther your rights,” Mr. Bullinger said, slowly. 

His wife laughed bitterly. “It’s a law- 
ful debt—maybe,” she said. “But just! 
No. In the first of makin’ it Miss Anna 
Saxton was goin’ ter lend the money on your 
patent—that churn, you know—but at the 
very last, she told you, seein’ it wus orphan’s 
money, not her own, she’d have ter secure it 
with land.” 

«“ She wus right; land cain’t die, ner run 
away,” Bullinger said, in dry half-whisper. 
“Set down, Sister Farley—you too, Miss 
Scrap. Please don’t mind Lureny. She— 
she’s feelin’ ruther bad over—ter-morrer.” 

Scrap had grown very white. She went 
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close to Mrs. Bullinger, but did not offer to 
touch her. ‘ Please, please, dou’t be so 
heartbroken !” she said. “I will help you. 
You shall have your home back, and live in 
it all your life, as sure as I live to see twenty- 
one. In two ycars—” 

“Two years! That ain’t long to young 
folks. I may not live one—an’ I counted so 
on sleepin’ up yonder with the children,’ 
Mrs. Bullinger said, hiding her face in her 
hands. Her husband laid his hand on her 
head, stroked her hair gently, and said 
brokenly: “I’m glad—you two—come. It 
wus kind, an’ Christian-like. But as you 
cain’t help us, I—that is—Lureny—” 

“We had better go away! I sce that. 
Thank you for—for not hating us,”’ Scrap 
said, taking her mother’s hand. Mrs. Far- 
ley put her aide, went up to the sobbing 
woman, and put both arms about her neck, 
whispering: “Oh, Sister Bullinger! try to 
believe on the dear Lord. The righteous 
shall not be forsaken, nor his seed beg bread.” 

“Seems like that wus meant fer the self- 
righteous—Miss Ann Saxton’s sort,” Mrs. 
Bullinger said, without lifting her head. Her 
husband stooped and put his arms around 
her, saying gently, “ Don’t, Lureny! don’t!” 
Then to Mrs. Farley, “ Thank ye kindly. 
You've brought us comfort. The good Lord 
will reward ye fer it, ef I never can.” 

On the way home Scrap did not say a 
word. But when she was inside her mother’s 
chamber she flung off her hat, and said ex- 
citedly : 

“ Mother, I feel like I was letting murder 
be done. Go with me to town to-morrow. 
That sale must be stopped. The Bullingers 
shall keep their home—though I don't see 
how in the world it is to be done.” 


The sale was setfor Monday noon. At ten 
o’clock Scrap walked inte Jack Marable’s 
law office, with her head high and her cheeks 
full of tremulous bloom. Mrs. Farley came 
in her wake. Jack Marable could hardly be- 
lieve his eyes. At school Scrap had been 
his little sweetheart. She was his sweetheart 
still, though he had done no more than speak 
to her since she put on long dresses. Jack 
was poor and sensitive, and tremendously 
ambitious. He meant firmly to marry Scrap 
if only somebody else did not carry her off 
before he had made such a position as would 
make him careless of Miss Anna's sniffs. 
She had sniffed at him when he had ventured 
to call, soon after he set up for himself. 
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He listened sympathetically, but shook his 
head. “I'm afraid it’s teo late to do any- 
thing,” he said. ‘ You see, being a minor, 
nothing you can say or do would hold in law. 
Of course I know you’d keep to it. Few 
people indeed would doubt that. But’ then 
there are always chances. You might die, 
and your heirs refuse to be bound by what 
you had done. Of course everybody is mighty 
sorry for poor old Uncle Johnny Bullinger. 
but there are mighty few who can afford to be 
sorry three thousand dollars’ worth. The 
place is worth it, twice over, but I’m afraid 
will hardly sell fur so much. Your land lies 
on three sides of it; Miss Anna wants it. 
and she has the name, as well as the power. 
of being an inconvenient neighbor when she 
is crossed.” 

“Why co you tell me all that ?—as if I did 
not know it by heart!”’ Scrap said, irritably. 
“Oh, why, why am I not twenty-one? or clse 
why don't they let people have their own 
money when they are eighteen ?” 

“Ask the lawmakers,” Jack said, half 
smiling, half sighing. Mrs, Farley looked 
from one to another of them, opened her 
mouth, shut it desperately, got up and walked 
across the room and back again. 

“There is away! I’ve just thought!’ she 
burst out. “ Scrap. you come into your money 
when you come of age—or marry. Suppose 
you and Jack—” 

She stopped there covered with confusion. 
Jack’s face was a study. A wave of joy went 
over it, quickly followed by a look of pain. 
He set his teeth hard and folded his arms. 
‘I have loved you all my life, Scrap,” he 
said, very low. 

Scrap had flushed like a rose. She held 
out her hand to him, and said, shyly : 

“ Jack, if—if you are really willing to—to 
help me help the Bullingers—why! we have 
not any time to lose.” 


The little knot of people about the Court- 
House door stirred languidly as the sheriff 
began, in a thick, throaty voice, to cry the 


single bid for the Bullinger place. Miss ° 


Anna's lawyer made it, offering the exact 
amount of his claim. Miss Anna herself 
was at his elbow. Usually she left such 
matters strictly within his discretion. What 
had fetched her in town to-day was the fact 
that her ward and her ward’s mother had 
stolen off without her knowledge, intending, 
as she strongly suspected, to try to stop the 
sale. “I’m glad they had the sense not to try 
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t,’ she had said to Lawyer Black, when she 
found he had not seen them. Lawyer Black 
had rubbed his hands diplomatically and 
looked wise. 

“ Third and last time!” the sheriff shouted, 
clearing his throat. Just back of him the 
crowd parted lightly to let Jack Marable 
through. He held up his hand to catch the 
sheriff's eye, and said clearly: « The Farley 
claim is bid. I make it a hundred more.” 

*“ An’ a hundred! An’ a hundred! Fair 
warnin’! An’ a hurdred!” the sheriff cried, 
his voice cutting the summer warmth as a 
jagged blade cuts flesh. Miss Anra nudged 
Lawyer Black, “ Bid two hundred! Bid up 
to five.” she said. “I don’t ra’ale-ly want 
the place—but then it’s jest es well to give 
the Bullingers a little.” 

“ An’ five hundred!” 
boldly. 


Lawyer Black said 
Jack Marable nodded, “ I make it a 
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thousand.” Black looked at Miss Anna, 
The red spots glowed in her cheeks. She 
was about to say “ Twelve hundred,” when 
she caught sight of Scrap and Mrs. Farley, 
smiling and holding John Bullinger’s hands, 
within the Court-House entrance. 

“ Sold at the Farley claim, an’ a thousand,” 
the sheriff said, letting his hammer fall. 
Then he wiped a perspiring brow, and bent 
to ask; 

“ Buyer’s name, please, Mr. Marable ?” 

“ Mrs. Victoria-Magnolia-Virginia Farley- 
Marable,” Jack answered, with a roguish 
smile. Scrap smiled too. and said, pressing 
the hard old hand within her own, “ You 
see he did learn it, though the time was so 
short.” 

Miss Anna said a great deal. Enough, in 
fact, if it were all written down, to make very 
many other stories. 


The Secret of Peace’ 


By Lyman Abbott 


Peace I leave with you, my peace I give unto you: not 
as the world giveth, give I unto you. Let not a J 
heart be troubled, neither let it be afraid.—John xiv. 


OW does the world give peace? By 

H trying to take people out of the con- 

ditions which bring trouble. We 

fall asleep and forget our troubles. We 

plunge into pleasure or business that we may 

escape our troubles. We stecl our hearts to 

the troubles of others, pass by on the other 

side, do not see them. This is the way the 
world gives peace. 

But this is not Christ’s way. It is not 
peace from trouble, it is peace zz trouble. 
“ My peace,” he says. But he did not find 
peace by escaping from trouble; he came 
from the peaceful atmosphere into the tem- 
pestuous atmosphere, out of the serenity into 
the storm; came that he might carry our 
burdens, bear our sorrows, and be wounded 
for our sins ; that our troubles might trouble 
him, our cares might weigh upon him. And 
they really did. He so carried them that men 
saw in his very face that he carried them. 
Christ’s peace was not the peace of exemption 
from irouble; it was the peace of a serene 
spirit in the midst of trouble. 

There are three mothers. 
child. One 


Each has a sick 
gives the sick child over into 
‘A sermon preached in ine Church, Brooklyn, 


. Y., Sunday morning, May 8, 1898. Reported by 
me Winans, and revised by the author. 


the care of a professional nurse, and goes off 
to the party or the ball, or goes to her own 
room to sleep, saying, I have done all I can 
for my child; I have gotten a professional 
nurse for it. Another mother sits by the side 
of the child, and carries perplexity and anxiety 
in her face and in every motion of her body, 
until at last the doctor says, We must get 
this woman out of the room, or the child will 
never get well; she is aggravating his sick- 
ness by her worry. The third mother, taking 
advantage of the professional nurse, comes 
into the room and is with the child, and car- 
ries such a serene and placid temper that 
the doctor says, She is the best medicine, 
better than any I can give. Those are the 
three ways in which people take trouble. 
They forget them; they worry over them; 
and they bear them with a peaceful and 
serene spirit. This last was Christ’s peace. 
He came into the world in order that he might 
live in the midst of trouble. He lived in 
peace, and, dying, he said, “ My peace J give 
unto you.” 

My peace! What was the secret of this 
peace of Christ? Certainly it was not that 
he did not see the troubles in the world and 
the troubles that were to come to it. You 
remember, only a few days before these words 
of his, he was going up to Jerusalem, and 
there was a great procession going with him, 
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and they were shouting, Hosanna to him that 
comes in the name of the Lord! And as they 
reached the brow of Olivet, and he looked upon 
the city and its glory, there came over him a 
vision of its impending doom; he saw the 
Roman legions encamping about it, and all 
the horrors of the siege; and in the midst of 
the acclaim of the multitude he burst into a 
flood of tears, saying, “O Jerusalem, Jerusa- 
lem, how would I have gathered you as a hen 
gathereth her chickens under her wings, 
and ye would not!” He knew the world’s 
troubles, and they were present in his 
thought. Only a few days before these 
very words of his he foretold these troubles to 
his disciples : 

And when ye shall see Jerusalem compassed 
with armies, then know that the desolation thereof 
is nigh. Then let them which are in Judea flee 
to the mountains; and let them which are in the 
midst of it depart out ; and let not them that are 
in the countries enter thereinto. For these be 
the days of vengeance, that all things which are 
written may be fulfilled. But woe unto them 
that are with child, and to them that give suck, 
in those days! for there shall be great distress 
in the land, and wrath upon this people. And 
they shall fall by the edge of the sword, and shall 
be led away captive into all nations: and Jerusa- 
lem shall be trodden down of the Gentiles, until 
the times of the Gentiles be fulfilled. And there 
shall be signs in the sun, and in the moon, and 
in the stars; and upon the earth distress of 
nations, with perplexity; the sea and the waves 
roaring ; men’s hearts failing them for fear, and 
for looking after those things which are coming 
on the earth: for the powers of heaven shall be 
shaken. 

He foresaw it all, foretold it all. And 
still, living prophetically in the times when 
the hearts of men would be failing and the 
world would be shaken and they would be 
in perplexity, he said to his disciples: 
“« My peace give I unto you.” He knew, he 
realized, he felt ; and yet he had peace. 

To know the secret of his peace let us turn 
to his life and consider the nature of his 
troubles ; for he had troubles. It is said of 
him more than once, in express words, that 
he was troubled. He went into the wilder- 
ness to be tempted, and was in perplexity. 
Questions were addressed to him. Shall I 
make these stones bread? Shall I leap from 
the tower and be sustained by angels’ wings ? 
Shall I acknowledge a little allegiance to 
the devil in order that I may conquer him? 
These questions confronted him, and he con- 
cerned himself with them; but they were all 
questions about his own personal duty. 
What shall I do with my power? Shall I 
use it for myself? How shall I win the 
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world? By winning the admiration of the 
crowd? How shall I conquer? By com- 
promise? He said to his disciples once, 
How long shall I be with you? How long 
shall I endure you? Shall the Son of man 
find faith when he comes on the earth? 
The question was one about his own mission. 
Will my life accomplish anything? Am I 
really giving even to my own disciples a 
faith that shall have endurance? He came 
to Bethany, where Mary and Martha and 
their brother Lazarus had lived; and Lazarus 
was dead; and the Jews were pretending to 
comfort them with their professional weep- 
ing; and one sister came, and then the other 
came, saying, “If thou hadst been here, our 
brother had not died.” They distrusted him, 
and thought his love had failed—and he was 
troubled. Why? Troubled, because he won- 
dered whether it was possible for him to do 
what he would do, give to these his disciples 
a new faith, and a new hope, and a new cour- 
age in him; and then, seeing through this 
experience as through a window, wondered 
whether he should be able to give the world 
a hope that would enable them to conquer 
death, the lastenemy. Certain Greeks came 
to see him, just a few days before these words 
of his in Jerusalem, and he said, “ My soul 
is troubled. What shall I say? Father, 
save me from thishour? No! For this very 
cause came I forth unto this hour! Father, 
glorify thy name.” Still the same trouble; 
still it is only his personal duty which con- 
cerns him. Will he be able so to carry him- 
self in this last hour as to glorify his Father? 
The disciples gather about the last table 
with him; one of them is Judas, who is to 
betray him, and has formed his plans and 
received the money. Christ is troubled. He 
cannot save all even of the twelve. Is there 
nothing more he can do? nothing he can put 
forch to rescue Judas from his own destruc- 
tion? It is still trouble about his own duty, 
his own life. He comes to the Garden of 
Gethsemane. He throws himself prostrate 
on the ground and wrestles with anguish. 
His soul is troubled. Why? Lest he shall 
not accomplish his Father's will. The 
burden of his prayer is still this: Father, 
thy will be done. Help me, strengthen me, 
support me, sustain me, so that I may do thy 
will. 

Do you not see that all the troubles this 
man knew were all one trouble: Shall I do 
my own duty ? shall I live my own life? shall 
I accomplish the work the Father has given 
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me todo? He took in the horizon of the 
whole world, the horizon of the whole future ; 
but the future did not trouble him, the only 
trouble he knew was this: Shall 1 do my own 
duty ? shall I fulfill my own mission ? shall I 
accomplish the work the Father has given 
me todo? Allhis will power, all his spiritual 
power, all his faith, was concentrated on that 
one single question of life—how to do the 
work his Father had given him to do. 

I do not speak to you this morning about 
the lower and lesser troubles of life—troubles 
of food and raiment, troubles that impinge 
upon us from poverty or sickness or lack of 
reputation. These are insignificant. These 
are not the concerns that trouble us the most. 
How can you and I live in these troublous 
times with peaceful and serene hearts? how 
can we live and not be depressed by disaster 
if disaster comes, nor be unduly exalted by 
victory when victory comes, nor be over- 
anxious while we wait with suspense for news? 
How? By concentrating all our thought on 
the one question which, after all, is the only 
question in our lives—How shall I do my 
duty? how shall I fill my place? how shall I 
serve my age? 

We see worldliness in the Church, and un- 
faith init. Perhaps we are conservatives, and 
see the skepticism which we think is eating 
out the heart of it. Perhaps we are progress- 
ives, and see the traditionalism which seems 
to us as death. Or we look outside our own 
Church upon other Churches. We wonder 
that the Presbyterian Church is thinking of 
putting such a man as Dr. McGiffert on trial ; 
or we wonder that the Episcopal Church is 
concerning itself about altars and candles; 
or we look upon the Roman Catholic Church, 
and wonder at the spirit of ecclesiasticism 
in that old Church which is the mother of 
us all; or we look even upon our own 
Church, and wonder that it is not a better 
Church, a more praying Church, a more en- 
ergetic Church, a more living Church. My 
friends, the remedy for this trouble about 
the Church universal is to trouble ourselves 
about ourselves. What is my duty in the 
Church? 

The pastor is not responsible for the Church 
of God; he is responsible only to preach 
to his own congregation and to minister in 
his own parish. You Sabbath-school teacher 
are not responsible for the great Presbyterian 
Church or the Episcopal Church or the 
Roman Catholic Church or the worldliness in 
the Church at large ; you are responsible to do 
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the best you can with the four or five little 
boys and girls you are going to talk to this 
Sunday afternoon. You mother are not 
responsible to set the whole Church right; you 
are responsible to do the best you can in 
your ownhome circle. The world is not yours 
to work for; your family is yours to work 
for. The Church is not yours to work for; 
the little class you have is yours to work for. 
The whole Holy Catholic Church is not yours 
to work for; it is your own church you are to 
work for. I will confine my cares to my own 
life, and so I will get rid of all troubles ex- 
cept the one trouble—How shall I do my own 
duty? 

And so of the Nation or the city. There 
is corruption, negligence, dereliction, lack 
of fidelity, in it: shall these things trouble 
us? Let us trouble ourselves about our own 
duty. I could find a great many men in this 
city of New York who during the last week 
have been greatly troubled about municipal 
corruption, who have not troubled themselves 
to register in the primaries in order that they 
may vote to set things right. The man would 
have done better to be a little more troubled 
about his own personal political duty, and a 
little less about Greater New York. 

This is the secret of peace from the great 
troubles of life—personal consecration. Let 
us not concern ourselves about how other 
men will do their duties, but concern ourselves 
about how we shall do ours. We need have 
but one anxiety—that we shall do our own 
duty ; we need have but one fear—that we 
shall be recreant ourselves. You lawyer are 
not responsible for the imperial destiny of 
America ; you are responsible only to see to 
it that justice underlies its institutions where 
you can help to put justice. You merchant 
are not responsible for the imperial destiny 
of America; you are responsible only to see 
to it that honesty and incorruptibility enter 
into the heart of the Nation, so far as you 
can put them there. You preacher are not 
responsible to see that the whole Church has 
freedom on the one hand and soundness of 
teaching on the other; you are responsible 
only to see to it that within the circle of your 
own parish there is a consecrated life and a 
devotion to God and a devotion to truth. You 
mother are not responsible to set the whole 
world right; you are responsible only to make 
one pure, sacred, and divine household. 

In olden time men marched with torches, 
and the winds blew upon them and the rain 
beat upon them and extinguished them. But 
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now aman may Carry in his garment a little 
electric battery, and for his torch an elec- 
tric jight; and the wind blows upon it and 
it does not flare, and the rain beats upon 
it and it is not extinguished. We Chris- 
tians ought to carry within us such a light 
of Christ that in this tempestuous time our 
light shall never flare, and never be extin- 
guished; and men, looking on us, shall see 
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that, though we are men of sorrows and 


‘acquainted with grief, who do not pass sor- 


row by on the other side, nor shut our eyes 
to the woe nor our ears to the wail of the 
world, we yet carry in our hearts a serenity, 
and in our faces a peace-giving, because the 
light that is in us is a light which the world 
cannot extinguish—the light of consecration 
and of faith. 


Che Signal Service 


By L. E. Van Norman 


HEN, the cther day, the news- 
papers reported that the Secretary 
of War had authorized General 


Greely, Chief Signal Officer, “to proceed, 
without regard to ordinary instructions, in 
establisning rapid telegraphic connections 
between all our seacoast fortifications,” and 
soon afterwards we learned that he had ap- 
pointed a censor of the cable at Key West, 
the average man probably asked himself, 
What is the Signal Corps, anyway, and what 
does it do? 

A visit to General Grecly in his room in 
the library of the War Department at Wash- 
ington (he is the librarian) brought out some 
new and interesting facts connected with the 
history and operation of the Signal Corps, 
which are here recorded. General Greely 
talked freely, as did also his chief clerk, Mr. 
Carr, about the working of the Corps. 

Military signaling is of exclusively modern 
development. The importance of accurate 
and speedy communication between a com- 
mander and the different portions of his army 
have been recognized from the most ancient 
times, and it was soon perceived, in the words 
of the great Napoleon, that “the secret of 
war isin the secret of communication.” Aides, 
scouts, couriers, these performed the func- 
tions of communication, until an American, 
Albert James Myer, of the Medical Depart- 
ment, United States Army, evolved a system 
of intercommunication, which he afterwards 
elaborated into the code of military signaling 
now in use, with modifications, in all the 
armies of the world. 

Albert J. Myer was an assistant surgeon 
in the United States Army in 1854, and was 
stationed in New Mexico. Noticing the smoke- 
signals of the Indians, and also the peculiar 
sign-motions made by them with their lances, 
it occurred to him that these might be ex- 


panded into a system for the use of the armics 
of the white man. Being familiar with the 
dot-and-dash alphabet of the electric tele- 
graph, he conceived the idea that it might 
be adapted to the new scheme, a dot being 
indicated by a short flash of light or smoke, 
a dash by a long flash. Later he decided 
that one motion could indicate a dot, while 
another could signify a dash. This idea was 
soon crystallized into a system that could be 
expanded into any number of symbols. After 
considerable time and ingenuity spent in per- 
fecting his plan, he offered it to the Govern- 
ment, on the single condition that he be ap- 
pointed signal officer to introduce the system. 
His appointment was vigorously opposed, as 
it was contended that there were already too 
many staff officers. He was offered a bonus 
for the use of the invention, but he was persist- 
ent, and claimed that, as the inventor, he should 
be appointed to introduce and superintend 
the service. On June 21, 1860, an act was 
approved adding to the staff of the army one 
signal officer, with the rank, pay, and allow- 
ances of a major of cavalry. He was ordered 
to first duty at headquarters in the Depart- 
ment of New Mexico, where he was at once 
sent into the field in an expedition against 
the hostile Navajo Indians. The country 
was excellent for signal practice, and a num 
ber of new developments in the efficiency of 
the work marked this expedition. 

The importance of the corps soon began 
to be recognized, and, on the breaking out of 
the Civil War, Major Myer was directed to 
report to General McDowell for duty. All 
through the war the signal corps on both sides 
(for the Confederates had an excellent body 
of officers soon in the field) rendered valuable 
service. In 1862 Commander Rogers, of the 
navy, in a report acknowledged the valuable 
services of the Signal Corps, and recommended 
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that the army code be at once introduced 
into the navy. On February 22, 1862, an 
act of Congress gave the first legal recogni- 
tion to the Signal Corps in the following 
words: “ All officers temporarily serving as 
signal officers shall receive, for the time they 
are so serving, the pay of officers of cavalry.” 
‘Lieutenant W. A. Glassford, at present super- 
intending the work of the Corps west of the 
Mississippi, in a recent address said: “ First 
appearing as an idle spectator at Bull Run, 
later summoned to the council of war at 
Gettysburg—these two facts tersely illustrate 
the two years’ growth of the signal system.” 
“Our organization,” said Brigadier-Gen- 
eral Samuel T. Cushing, in an address sev- 
eral years ago, “has no distinct memories to 
cherish in connection with any special battle. 
It was in and of them all. . . . When, at the 
battle of Fredericksburg, Lieutenants Brooks, 
Stone, and Fuller stood resolutely in the 
church steeple for two long days, the target 
for rebel batteries; when, at Chancellorsville, 
Lieutenant Jerome swam the river with his 
telegraph instruments and established a sta- 
tion in the line of skirmishes; and when, at 
the time the army was impatiently waiting at 
United States Ford for the bridges to be re- 
paired, and signals were impossible during 
the storm, Lieutenant Holland volunteered 
to swim the rapid river with dispatches—the 
officers showed the mettle which inspired 
the corps... . Although we of the Signal 
Corps had but little time for poetry or senti- 
ment, one of the most stirring of hymns, 
‘Hold the Fort,’ had its origin in a message 
sent by General Sherman to General Corse 
at Allatoona.” The phrases “All quiet on 
the Potomac” and “ intelligent contraband ” 
are also atiributable to Signal Service men. 
On November 10, 1863, Colonel Myer was 
relieved from command of the corps, and the 
bureau was turned over to Major Nicodemus, 
who was later promoted to be Lieutenant- 
Colonel. The Secretary of War then ordered 
that the telegraph trains be put in charge of 
the superintendent of the military telegraph. 
When Farragut, after entering Mobile 
Bay, overcame the fort, the torpedo, and 
the ram, the defenses of Mobile, he sent his 
army signal officers below and bade them 
assist the surgeon in the cockpit, for they 
had been assigned to him only for the pur- 
pose of opening communication with the 
army after the naval victory had been won. 
But he could not keep them there; the needs 
of battle, overtaxing the naval signal system, 
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forced him to summon them to give him aid. 
They found their proper station on deck and 
aloft as the fight grew fiercer. The Admiral 


ceased to look upon his signal officers as 
idlers; in his moment of greatest need, when 


.the Lackawanna, having once through acci- 


dent collided with the flagship, and was re- 
turning to the disastrous charge, the Admiral 
called to Lieutenant Kinney, who had been 
detailed to his vessel, “Can you say ‘ For 
God's sake’ by signal?” Then followed the 
hasty and historic message to the Lacka- 
wanna, “ For God’s sake, get out of our way.” 
As the armies closed in on the vanquished 
enemy, the Signal Corps closed in with them, 
until there were no foes to fight; then it was 
mustered out and absorbed in the body of 
citizenship, proud to have been pioneers in a 
new military art, whose value none will now 
dispute. 

In 1880 the Signal Corps was advanced to 
equality of consideration with the other staff 
corps, and its chief given the rank of Briga- 
dier-General. General A. W. Greely, of 
Arctic exploration fame, is at present chief 
signal officer. 

In his pamphlet “ The Signal Corps of the 
Army of the United States, with Reference 
to its Engineering Development,” General 
Greely gives a rapid survey of the scope of 
the work of the service, and refers in a gen- 
eral way to the services in the armies of 
European countries. Speaking of the method 
of work, he says: “The method adopted by 
the Signal Corps of the United States Army 
differs radically from the English plan... . 
The mirrors are fixed upon separate tripods, so 
that they are entirely unaffected by the manip- 
ulations of the signalman using the key. In 
communicating with the distant station after 
the flash is directed upon it, two tangent 
screws upon the mirror bars and frame—one 
screw causing a horizontal motion, and the 
other a vertical motion—give slow and suit- 
able motions to the mirror, so as to keep 
constantly and steadily the full flash of the 
sun upon the distant station. The flash is 
kept accurately adjusted by means of a sim- 
ple sighting device, on which rests the dark 
spot arising from an unsilvered point in the 
center of the mirror. The transmission and 
interruption of the flash are effected by the 
operation of a detached screen, which is so 
placed that when closed it entirely obscures 
the flash, and when open permits the free pas- 
sage of the beams of the reflected light to the 
receiving station. By the alternate opening 
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and closing of the screen messages are sent by 
the American Morse code of telegraphy, a 
short flash representing the dot, and a long 
flash the dash. While the American method 
of signaling by heliograph requires an addi- 
tional piece, z.e., the screen, yet this affords 
the evident advantage of rendering communi- 
cation with the distant station more certain, 
since the direction of the flash cannot possi- 
bly be altered in the manipulation of the 
key. The mirror of the standard field helio- 
graph of the Signal Corps of the Army is 
4¥% inches square, and with this mirror com- 
munication can always be relied upon for 
distances of 30 miles or under for the naked 
eye, and is readily used for distances of 60 
miles or more when using the telescope. 
Messages have even been sent for a distance 
of 90 miles, and the flash distinguished at 
125 miles. For very great distances, how- 
ever, the station heliograph is used, which is 
of the same form as the standard field instru- 
ment, but is considerably larger, having 
mirrors eight inches square. With an ex- 
perimental heliograph of this size a message 
has been sent and received at a distance of 
125 miles, through a semi-tropical atmosphere 
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in which vertical air-currents obtained anc 
large quantities of dust were present. |. 
may very well be doubted whether the Eng- 
lish form of the heliograph can be relied upon 
even under the most skillful manipulation, fo: 
communication over such great distances 
The concerted heliograph practice under Col 
onel William J. Volkmar, assistant adjutant 
general and acting chief signal officer of th« 
Department of Arizona in 1890, when thes: 
unparalleled ranges were worked over, whil: 
showing the superiority of the American 
method, likewise developed certain points 
wherein improvements were desirabl>. The 
outcome was a standard heliograph, whose 
important points are its fixed flash, simplicity 
of form, strength of construction, reasonable 
weight, interchangeable parts, small, square, 
perfect mirrors, accuracy of sight and adjust- 
ment, stability in use, and a complete separa- 
tion of the flash mirror from the signal screen.” 

The appropriations for the Signal Service 
have heretofore been quite inadequate to its 
needs, but the present war will undoubtedly 
show how important an arm of our military 
it has become, and more generous support 
will be given it. 


Books and Authors 


France ! 


Overpraising a book is always an injury 
to it. We took up Mr. Bodley’s two volumes 
on France with the suggestion in mind that 
they may be compared with De Tocqueville's 
“ Democracy in America” and Professor 
Bryce’s “ American Commonwealth.” If this 
comparison had not been suggested, the vol- 
umes might have left on our mind a more 
favorable impression. The _ introduction, 
which occupies about one-fifth of the first 
volume, is a somewhat entertaining, sketchy, 
and gossipy account of the writer’s experi- 
ences in France. The avowed justification 
for this is the writer’s desire to show the 
reader that by a considerable study of France 
and its institutions he has prepared himself 
for this work. The impression which this 
introduction produces on the reader is that 
Mr. Bodley is a somewhat superficial observer, 
with no special capacity to enter into the life 
of a people whose tastes and mental habits 


' France. By John Edward Courtenay Bodley. In Two 
Volumes. The Macmillan Company, New York. $4. 


are foreign to his own. The introduction is 
followed by the first chapter, which really is 
introductory also, giving some account of 
previous writers, and a sketchy history of the 
epoch preceding the Republic. The work 
really begins with chapter second, and the 
first volume may be said to be divided into 
two sections, the first of which treats of the 
people, the second of the institutions and the 
Chief of State. 

Mr. Bodley’s point of view is not only 
English, but Conservative, if not Tory. He 
has no faith in repubhcanism for France, 
and he does not indicate any faith in repub- 
licanism for any people. ‘ Inspite,” he says, 
“of the efforts both of the jealous and of the 
disinterested, the day will come when no 
power will prevent France from hailing a 
hero of her choice. : . . Judging from history, 
it is unlikely that France will be appreciabl) 
happier or unhappier under the new régime 
than under past dispensations, and its dura 
tion cannot be predicted even if its founder 
were revealed.” With this opinion that the 
Republic is only a temporary form of govern 
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ment, and likely to lead to some new form of 
imperialism which will also be temporary, 
Mr. Bodley’s estimate of the French Revolu- 
tion naturally differs from that which has 
prevailed in most thoughtful circles since 
Carlyle’s time. “The French Revolution has 
done nothing to help the solution of the 
problems which face humanity a century 
after its consummation ; and it might never 
have occurred, for any effect it has had on 
the relations of capital and labor, on the prog- 
ress of Socialism, or on the } ower of plutoc- 
racy. The best that can be said of the 
French Revolution is that, just when civiliza- 
tion was on the point of making history 
colorless, it burst forth, and produced for the 
student and the artist a collection of pictures 
and documents, thrilling and pathetic, grand- 
iose and revolting, such as no epoch of an- 
tiquity or of modern times has supplied. But 
to provide intellectual pleasure for the culti- 
vated it was hardly worth while that millions 
of the human race should have lamentably 
perished before their term.” This might be 
written by one who believed in democracy, 
but did not believe that the French Revolu- 
tion had by its destructive processes prepared 
the way for democracy. But Mr. Bodley 
either is a scant believer both in legislative 
bodies and in the press, or cannot resist the 
temptation of indulging in bright satire be- 
cause it is bright. With regard to the Gun- 
powder Plot, he says: “It may be open to 
doubt if in any modern community the 
deliverance from destruction of its legislative 
bodies would now be deemed a benefit suffi- 
ciently precious to justify its inscription in a 
ferial calendar.” He puts no greater value 
on a free press than on free legislative assem- 
blies: “ At the end of the century, of which 
one of the boasted triumphs isa cheap press, 
it has to be avowed that a most salutary fea- 
ture of national life in France is that a large 
proportion of the people of all classes never 
read the newspapers.” 

Mr. Bodley’s point of view is so entirely 
different from that of The Outlook that it is 
difficult for us to take seriously his estimate 
of French character. He certainly does show 
that the French conception of liberty is some- 
thing very different from the Anglo-Saxon 
conception, The destruction of Bourbonism 
and the subsequent overthrow of Imperialism 
left a people wholly uneducated in liberty 
and wholly unprepared for it. The recent 
trial of Zola in Paris has been a sufficient 
demonstration to Anglo-Saxon peoples that 
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the justice which is essential to liberty is little 
understood in France. It is equally certain 
that the French are a long way from realiz- 
ing the second word in their favorite motto, 
“ Equality.” It will be a surprise to most 
American readers, probably, to know that 
“any French citizen may assume a title with 
perfect impunity, and that its assumption in 
time may increase his own consideration, as 
well as augment the dowries he may demand 
for his sons when he arranges their mar- 
riages.” This playing at nobility by a democ- 
racy is amusing, yet perhaps it is not any 
more amusing than the assumption of mili- 
tary titles which has been so common in past 
time in provincial districts in our own coun- 
try. French history also illustrates, accord- 
ing to Mr. Bodley, only by contraries, the 
third word in the French motto, “ Frater- 
nity.” The civil wars which have desolated 
France have left their open wounds. The 
antagonisms between parties, and between 
factions in parties, and between personal fol- 
lowers of individual leaders, and, above all, 
between the Church and the secularists, have 
no parallel either in this country or in Great 
Britain. Very pathetic are some of the illus- 
trations of this lack of fraternity which Mr. 
Bodley gives. The patriotism of France, 
too, is, as he well says, geographical rather 
than racial. It is this difference between the 
patriotism of the Englishman and the French- 
man which enables the one nation to plant 
colonies and makes it impossible for the 
other nation to do so. The Englishman is 
attached to his ideas, his habits, and his civ- 
ilization, and carries them with him wherever 
he goes; thus he makes himself at home in 
India, China, or Australia. The Frenchman 
is attached to his soil, longs to get back to 
his native land, counts himself an exile when- 
ever he is away from it, regards all colonial 
residence as temporary and disadvantageous. 
The Frenchman is a Frenchman only in 
France, but England is wherever the Eng- 
lishman lives. 

We need not, in this article, project this 
view of Mr. Bodley’s work into the second 
volume. It must suffice to say that he has 
observed, but not very profoundly; that his 
habit of mind is English, not to say insular 
and provincial; that his sympathies are with 
the old régime; that he has little faith in 
democracy for any people, and none at all in 
democracy for France; and that the radical 
ditference between his work and those of De 
Tocqueville and Professor Bryce, with which 
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it has sometimes been compared, is that they 
sympathize with the spirit of American insti- 
tutions, while Mr. Bodley writes as a disbe- 
liever, not only in the life realized by France, 
but in the political and social aspirations of 
the Frenchman. 


The Expositor's Bible ' 


“The Book of the Twelve Prophets, com- 
monly called the Minor,” by George Adam 
Smith, D.D., completes the Expositor’s Bible. 
As in all works to which a variety of scholars 
contribute, there is some lack of unity in this 
series of commentaries, and great variety in 
the value of the different volumes. They 
have, however, certain essential qualities in 
common, They are none of them minute 
and microscopic in their exegesis, They pay 
but little attention to words and phrases. 
They spend but little time on questions of 
grammar or philology. Taking for granted 
the work of scholars in these departments, 
the editors of the Expositor’s Bible nave 
concentrated their attention on the literary 
aspects of the various books. They have 
treated the book, or the chapter or section in 
the book, in its entirety, and endeavored to 
interpret its general significance. The Ex- 
positor’s Bible is thus one of the fruits of the 
Higher Criticism. For the non-theological 
reader we should perhaps explain that, prop- 
erly speaking, the Higher Criticism does not 
indicate any particular view concerning the 
date, authorship, or character of a Bible 
book. It is used in contradistinction to the 
phrase Lower Criticism—the latter signifying 
minute textual s udy, the former signifying 
broad historical and literary study. The Ex- 
positor’s Bible gives the fruit of such broad 
historical, literary study. In this consists its 
value. It is true that whenever this broad 
historical and literary method is pursued, 
certain results are almost sure to be reached, 
because such a study assumes that the writers 
of the Bib’e acted in accordance with the 
general laws of the human mind, and that the 
same principles of historical and literary in- 
vestigation employed in their research are to 
be employed in all processes of research into 
the Old Testament literature. 

In general, however, the Expositor’s Bible 
may be said to be characterized by a con- 
servative rather than a radical spirit, and 

' The Book of the Twelve Prophets, commonly called 


the Minor. By George Adam Smith, D.D. In Two 
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always by a constructive rather than by a 
destructive spirit. The aim of the writers is, 
in general, not to attack previous conceptions, 
but to set forth with clearness and simplicity 
those conceptions respecting Old Testament 
literature which, with substantial unanimity, 
are accepted by all those who apply to the 
Bible study the principles of literary criticism. 
The value of this method depends in part 
upon the person who uses it, in part upon 
the nature of the book to which it is applied. 
There are some volumes of the Bible con- 
cerning which it may almost be said that 
they can be made available to the average 
reader only by this method. This is pre- 
eminently true of such books as Ecclesiastes, 
interpreted by the Rev. Samuel Cox, D.D.; 
Daniel, interpreted by the Dean of Canter- 
bury; and the books of Isaiah and of the 
Twelve Minor Prophets, interpreted by 
George Adam Smith, D.D. Scarcely less 
valuable are the three volumes on the Psalms, 
by the Rev. A. MacLaren, D.D. Without 
going here into any detailed criticisms of any 
of these books, which have been treated from 
time to time in The Outlook, it must suffice 
to say that the work is, in its entirety. credita- 
ble alike to the general editor and to the 
publishers ; and that it easily takes its place 
in the front rank of works which have for 
their object the understanding of the Bible, 
and the application of its teachings to practi- 
cal life. In the scholars library the Exposi- 
tor’s Bible can never take the place of works 
devoted to minute textual criticism, but in 
the library of the preacher, the Sunday- 
school teacher, and the lay student, it will 
take a place inferior tonone having the same 
general end in view. 


Mr. Augustine Birrell 
making some interesting remarks on readers 
and reading. He said: 


has lately been 


A vast number of people do not care a rap about 
reading. They may pretend to, but they do not. 
They say they cannot find time ; it is the merest 
subterfuge. They could easily find time if they 
chose, but they prefer doing so many other things 
first. There is no great harm in this; there are 
other pastimes besides reading. Some people 
(not many) read a great deal too much, and 
would be all the better for doing a little observ- 
ing. Mr. Bagehot said of Shakespeare that if he 
walked down a street he knew what was in it. 
One of the wisest men I have ever known could 
neither read nor write. Still, it remains true that 
unless you are fond of reading you will not read, 
and yet unless you read you cannot truly appre- 
ciate the work of genius. Read what you like 
best; do not be ashamed of your tastes, or be 
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deceived by novelty. If you are fond of fiction, 
give the best the first chance. Read, forexample, 
“Guy Mannering” and Hugo’s “Les Misé- 
rables.” If, having done so, you deliberately 
prefer “ East Lynne,” it cannot be helped. Mrs. 
Wood was a voluminous author; and, after all, 
books were intended to be read. But nobody 
who is really tond of reading needs to be told 
what to read. Lists of books are made for the 
people who do not care about reading, and are a 
little uneasy because of their indifference. They 
buy Sir John Lubbock’s “ Hundred Best Books,” 
chatter about them for a brief while, and then 
resume the even tenor of their bookless way. 


Books of the Week 


[The books mentioned under this head were received 
by The Outlook during the week . “aing May 20. Prices 
will be found under the head of Books Received in the 
preceding issue of The Outlook. This weekly report of 
current literature will be supplemented by fuller reviews 
of the more important works. ] 


LITERATURE 


Shakespearean students will welcome Mr. 
George Wyndham’s introduction and notes 
which appear in a volume containing Zhe 
Poems of Shakespeare—* Venus and Ado- 
nis,” ‘“Lucrece,’ “A Lover's Complaint,” 
and “ The Sonnets.” This volume is a valu- 
able addition to Shakespearean literature, 
not only because it puts in a very convenient 
and attractive form the lyrical work of 
Shakespeare, so far as that work was de- 
tached from the plays, but also because it 
presents a most scholarly and competent ac- 
count of Shakespeare as a lyrical poet. Mr. 
Wyndham’s introduction shows exhaustive 
research; a research that has been directed 
by judgment and intelligence. It brings 
together within a convenient compass all the 
facts which bear upon these poems, and 
interprets them in a very sane fashion. The 
editor approaches the poems from the point 
of view that their author was pre-eminently 
a lyrical as well as pre-eminently a dramatic 
poet, and that the lyric poems, especially the 
Sonnets, are to be judged by themselves as 
works of art. He touches, of course, on the 
relation of these sonnets to William Herbert 
and to the “dark lady;” but he is an entire 
disbeliever in any attempt to read Shake- 
speare’s autobiography in his Sonnets. He 
is not dogmatic, for he disavows the idea 
that the Sonnets are so detached from 
Shakespeare's moods and experiences that 
those moods and experiences are not re- 
flected in them; but he believes that the 
Sonnets were written as an exposition of 
Shakespeare's devotion to pure beauty, and 
in the exercise of his wonderful gift as a 
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lyrical poet. The poetic quality and charac- 
ter of the Sonnets are abundantly illustrated 
not only by quotation but by comment. The 
volume has great value for the lover of 
Shakespeare. (T. Y. Crowell & Co., New 
York.) 

NOVELS AND TALES 

If evidence were needed of the reality of 
the expression of the romantic spirit which 
has reappeared in literature during the last 
few years, it would be found in a story of 
singular beauty and literary quality, Zhe 
Forest I.overs, by Morris Hewlett; a tale 
steeped in the romantic spirit, with a wood- 
land background exquisitely painted, or 
rather intimated and suggested as well as 
described, with medieval characters and in- 
cidents, but with deep and genuine contem- 
porary interest. The book, after the manner 
of its time, is franker of speech than most 
modern books, but it very beautifully illu;- 
trates and interprets the higher qualities of 
love. It will receive further comment in 
these columns. (The Macmillan Company, 
New York.) 

Thackeray’s delightful Pendennis, which 
follows close upon “ Vanity Fair” in the new 
Biographical Edition, contains twenty full- 
page illustrations and ten woodcuts by the 
author; but the special charm of the volume 
is Mrs. Ritchie’s introduction, in which she . 
brings into clear view her father in his school 
days at Charter House and in his college 
days at Cambridge, together with some very 
interesting matter bearing on the circum- 
stances under which the novel was written. 
(Harper & Brothers, New York.) 

A new edition has been published of Mr. 
H. G. Wells's volume of tales called Zhirty 
Strange Stories. These include much of the 
author’s early work, but in their originality 
they are not far from being equal to his later 
fiction. The bizarre, horrible, grim, and gro- 
tesque are here found in a curious union with 
humor and pseudo-realism. (Harper & 
Brothers, New York.) 

Two volumes have been added to the series 
of Stories by Foreign Authors published by 
Messrs. Charles Scribner’s Sons (New York} 
One contains an excellent selection of tales by 
French authors ; the other, of tales by German 
writers. The authors represented are: Balzac, 
Pierre Loti, Gautier, Rod, and De Vigny ; 
Heyse, Lindau, Von Sacher-Masoch, Hoff- 
mann, Baumbach, and Zschokke. 

Edith Townsend Everett has written several 
short stories published under the title 4 Duel 
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with Destiny. (Drexel Biddle, Philadelphia.) 
The opening story has as its hero a driver of 
a voiture in Monaco. The story appeals to 
the heart rather than the head, and reveals 
the writer’s sympathy with true love. “The 
Diary of a Divorcée” is a plain tale of un- 
pleasant possibilities under the present free- 
dom of laws in some States. These stories 
are a promise rather than an achievement. 
Word for Word and Letter for Letter, 
by A. J. Drexel Biddle, is a story of intrigue 
and disaster, with a climax of attempted 
crime, defeated by the presence of the de- 
voted lover at a most unexpected time and 
place. Shanty Town Sketches, by the same 
author, are neither natural nor interesting. 
The Revenge of Lucas Helm, by Auguste 
Blondel, translated by the author of the above- 
named books, is the story of a student in 
Germany, whose interest in old annals and 
letters so works upon hig imagination as to 
leave him without will power. The story is 
uninteresting but short. These books are 
published by the author (Philadelphia, Pa.). 
TRAVEL 

The author of Zhe /sles and Shrines of 
Greece, the Rev. Samuel J. Barrows, is known 
to most of our readers as minister, editor, 
or Congressman. In all these capacities he 
is a man of acute observation, strong opinions, 
and genuine human sympathies. To sucha 
man the rich opportunities of long and wide 
travel in Greece present delights and sug- 
gestions innumerable. He writes not pri- 
marily as a scholar, but as a lover of Greece, 
her classical associations, her art treasures, 
her historic memories, and also as a deeply 
interested student of modern social condi- 
tions. The book has distinct charm of 
manner. It selects wisely what is worthy 
of note, and comments clearly, pleasantly, 
and colloquially. Mr. Barrows was the only 
American with Dr. Dérpfeld when, in 1893, 
he made the famous excavations at Troy ; 
and his remarks on that subject are particu- 
larly valuable. He went to the Ionian and 
“£gean Islands as well as to the Peloponne- 
sus, Phocis, Thessaly, and Attica. The study 
of Greece is thus broad and comprehensive. 
We are confident that this book will form one 
of the most authoritative works on the sub- 
ject; it certainly is one of the most readable. 
(Roberts Brothers, Boston.) 


HISTORY 


Vol. I1. of that admirable series « American 
History told by Contemporaries ” is entitled 
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Building of the Republic, and includes the 
nearly hundred years between 1689 and 1783. 
The editor, Professor Albert Bushnell Hart, 
of Harvard, is rightly convinced that material 
from contemporary writers makes a more per- 
manent impression on the mind than does 
the reading of an equal amount of secondary 
writing. We are glad to note that the editor 
has chosen that kind of material in which the 
personality of the writer is much in evidence. 
The present volume is specially noteworthy 
from the many and new lights thrown on the 
ante-Revolution period. The Series is indis- 
pensable to history students. (The Macmil- 
lan Company, New York.) 

Mr. Paul Leicester Ford does well to dedi- 
cate his edition of Zhe Federalist to the Rt. 
Hon. James Bryce, M.P., “who has so ably 
and brilliantly continued the work ” begun by 
Hamilton, Madison, and Jay. After a singu- 
larly illuminative introduction, we have Ham- 
ilton’s syllabus and Madison’s account, fol- 
lowed by the editor's table of contents, of the 
“« Federalist.” Then comes Hamilton’s table 
of contents and his preface, lastly the text of 
the “ Federalist,” followed by a long appen 
dix containing the Articles of Confederation, 
the Federal Constitution, the amendments 
thereto and those proposed, and, lastly, a long 
list of resolutions, ordinances, and declara- 
tions from 1781 to 1884. The work, as a 
whole, is one of the best planned and most 
valuable'contributions ever made towards the 
clearer understanding of our history. (Henry 
Holt & Co., New York.) 

The latest addition to “The Cornell Studies 
in Classical Philology” is The Athenian Sec- 
retaries, by Mr. William Scott Ferguson. The 
value of the treatise to philologists seems to 
us quite eclipsed by its value to students of 
Athenian constitutional history. (The Mac- 
millan Company, New York.) 

The author of Seven Months a Prisoner, 
Mr. J. V. Hadley, tells in an unpretentious 
but straightforward and decidedly interest- 
ing way his experiences in the Civil War. 
He makes no attempt to exaggerate the 
hardships he endured as a prisoner, nor to 
idealize our own soldiers in their prison life. 
He made, with some companions, a remark- 
able prison escape, and had many thrilling 
adventures in his journey through woods and 
across mountains to the lines of our army. 
(Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York.) 

RELIGION AND THEOLOGY 

The Rev. Dr. Robert Stuart MacArthur 

has published, through the American Baptist 
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Publication Society (Philadelphia), a volume 
of characteristically vigorous sermons under 
the title Zhe Vigorous Christ. 

The fourth edition of Dr. James M. Whi- 
ton’s Beyond the Shadow ; or, The Resurrec- 
tion of Life, sufficiently attests the interest 
which that volume has awakened in the 
minds of many readers. (Thomas Whittaker, 
New York.) 

The Christian Pastor and the W ‘orking 
Church, by Washington Gladden, D.D., is 
the latest volume in the International Theo- 
logical Library. Its purpose is to deal with 
the various practical problems of the church 
and the pastorate. We reserve the book for 
fuller review hereafter. (Charles Scribner's 
Sons, New York.) 

Laotze’s Tao-teh-king has been ably edited 
by Dr. Paul Carus with introduction, trans- 
literation, and notes. (The Open Court Pub- 
lishing Company, Chicago.) The introduc- 
tion includes an extraordinarily interesting 
account of the Chinese philosopher, his phi- 
losophy, and of Taoism before and after his 
period. Then comes the text, Chinese, Eng- 
lish, and the transliteration, and then we read 
the editor's notes and comments. The work 
is well indexed. As all students of compara- 
tive religion and philosophy know, Laotze’s 
book on “ Reason and Virtue” is of great 
moment, not only on account of its intrinsic 
worth and immediate influence, but also be- 
cause of the similarities between it on the 
one hand and the teachings of Buddha and 
Christ on the other. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


The Rev. C. L. Kitchel, M.A., Instructor 
in Greek at Yale, has published, through the 
American Book Company (New York), a cap- 
ital edition of Plato’s Apology of Socrates, 
Crito,and Phedo. na volume containing 
the Plato usually read in schools it is a satis- 
faction to find the Phedo added—we thus 
have a more complete picture of Socrates. 
The editor’s introduction and notes are clear, 
concise, and remarkably informative. 

Two interesting stories by Frau von Ebner- 
Eschenbach, Die Freiherren von Gemperlein 
and Kvrambambuli, have been well edited by 
Professor A. R. Hohlfeld, of Vanderbilt Uni- 
versity, and published by Messrs. D. C. Heath 
& Co. (Boston). The editor’s work has a 
special value by reason of his able appendix 
on the foreign words which have been Ger- 
manized; students are often deficient in 
the principles governing their pronunciation. 
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Messrs. T. Y. Crowell & Co. (New York) 
have published, in a form in which they have 
already given the reading public many valu- 
able addresses, President Hyde's Evolution 
of the College Student and Professor George 
H. Palmer's Glory of the Imperfect. Pro- 
fessor Palmer’s address is in its way a model 
ot the kind of advice and suggestion which 
ought to be given to graduating classes. It 
is an admirable piece of interpretation, strik- 
ing a fine note with great clearness, and 
bringing out an aspect of American life which 
men and women of culture are prone to over- 
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General Assembly 


From a Staff Correspondent 


The General Assembly is a working body. 
From eight to ten days a year is required to 
dispatch its business. Most of this has to 
do with the missionary, educational, publish- 
ing, and other work carried on by the Church 
through various boards and committees ap- 
pointed by the Assembly and responsible to 
it. A generous share of time is devoted to 
each in the hearing of reports and discussion 
of measures, and addresses of great power 
are often heard. Thus a whole morning 
was given to the subject of enlarged pro- 
vision for ministerial relief—the disburse- 
ments for which the past year amounted to 
$178,000 for the benefit of superannuated or 
disabled ministers or their widows, and other 
servants of the Church. Nowadays, when 
industrial pensions for workingmen are com- 
ing to be thought of, this subject is receiving 
from the churches more of the attention it 
deserves. It is estimated that one in every 
ten ministers’ families will need relief. 

The home missionary work, as now re- 
organized, is put in charge of a single Secre- 
tary, Dr. C. L. Thompson, of New York, 
whose address displayed a grasp and an enthu- 
siasm likely to increase confidence in the 
wisdom of the new policy. The debt on the 
Board has been reduced nearly one-half 
since 1896, its slight apparent increase this 
year resulting from the substitution of 
monthly for quarterly payments. Two offer- 
ings made on the spot reduced it by $25,000. 
For next year $867,000 is asked. From 
statements made in another connection, it 
appears that only a minority take a proper 
interest in the work of the Church—only 
one-seventh of the churches contributing to 
all the Boards; a condition for which pastors 
and elders are said to be primarily responsi- 
ble. The resultant wastefulness was plain 
enough in the item of $33,000 spent in three 
years by the Home Mission Board for inter- 
est. 

The policy of retrenchment, which has 
freed the foreign work of debt, is to be ended, 
if vigorous resolutions prove effective. An 
increase of twenty per cent. in contributions is 
asked, so as to raise a million dollars for the 
year. Seven millions would be raised if the 
home churches should contribute as liberally 


as those whom they have sent to the front. 
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Something of the spirit of the Student Volun. 
tecr Movement seemed to be communicated 
by the masterly eloquence of Mr. Robert E. 
Speer, one of the Secretaries of the Foreign 
Board. Concerning the progress and results 
of missionary work, Dr. lentecost declared 
that he visited India with pessimistic views, 
but “came back a raving optimist.” That 
India in fifty years would become practically 
Christian he had no doubt. A somewhat 
lower note was struck by the adoption of new 
precautions to insure the theological sound- 
ness of lay missionaries, men and women. 
Henceforth, substantially the same “consti- 
tutional questions ” put to pastors and elders 
are to be puttothem. But, besides this, they 
are to be asked, “Have you any views at 
variance with the doctrines and government 
of the Presbyterian Church?” One who re- 
members the trouble caused in Congregational 
mission work by this searching into private 
* views” will observe with interest how it 
works among Presbyterians. 

The Assembly can hardly be said to dis- 
cuss all matters with a leisure proportionate 
to their importance. Four hours were given 
to settle the question of consolidating the 
“ Assemb'y Herald” and the “ Church at 
Home and Abroad.” They are henceforth 
to be merged under the name of the “ Presby- 
terian Magazine.” The Sabbath question was 
more rapidly settled. The report recommitted 
last week came back with the reference to 
bicycles « m‘tted, and otherwise slightly modi- 
fied. It specifies for avoidance the Sunday 
newspaper. all riding or driving for pleasure 
or recreation, all forms of amusement, Sun- 
day excursions, unnecessary work, traveling, 
and visiting. and recommends Sunday closing 
of the Omaha Exposition. This went through 
in two minutes, with the tacit understanding 
that the right of private judgment—-for in- 
stance, as to what is unnecessary visiting— 
would be exercised as before. Another matter 
quickly dispatched was an overture for in- 
structions as to relations with the “ Church of 
Christ, Scientist.” Answer was given that 
the Assembly does not recognize it as an 
evangelical body, so that members can neither 
be received from it nor dismissed to it. 

It has lately been said in high places that 
there are too many ministers. This, however. 
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was kcre denied, and strong words were 
uttered for the support of the sources of fur- 
ther supply in the denominational colleges, 
of which in the New West alone the Presby- 
terian Church is said to have twenty-three. 
That the ministry is not overcrowded (as ap- 
plications for vacancies seem to show) was 
argued from the fact that there are but 8,017 
theological students to 22,590 medical, with a 
yearly increase of 524 theological to 6,000 
medical. 

A large part of the Assembly’s work is 
done in its committees. To this the Com- 
mittee on Bills and Overtures bore witness 
in presenting majority and minority reports, 
three in all, upon the memorial of the Picts- 
burg Presbytery concerning Professor Mc- 
Giffert’s book. They had given four days to 
it in morning, afternoon, and evening ses- 
sions, in which the discussion of differing 
opinions was frequently interspersed with 
prayer for the guidance of the Spirit and the 
elimination of all personal feeling. While the 
reports were being printed, the Assembly de- 
voted Thursday, May 26, to the Westminster 
commemoration. 

Thursday, May 26, from breakfast to bed- 
time was devoted to the commemoration of 
the men of Westminster and their work com- 
pleted in 1648. “A great field-day of Pres- 
byterian oratory,” as ex-Governor Beaver 
observed in his address, it was a day when 
every heir of the blood or faith of the Puri- 
tans—whether English. Scotch, Dutch, or 
French—had cause to thank God for all that 
he had brought to pass by those who through 
their faith had subdued kingdoms and 
wrought righteousness. Visible memorials 
of them were at hand in the “ Westminster 
Exhibit,” illustrating the history and work of 
the quarter-millennium, its cynosure being the 
old flags of the Scotch Covenanters. The 
portrait of Henderson, author of the Solemn 
League and Covenant, was presented to the 
Assembly. The gavel of the day was of 
Westminster Abbey oak, with a piece of the 
Abbey marble for a gavel-block. The ad- 
dresses, which are to be published in book 
form, were all vigorous, and some were con- 
spicuously eloquent and brilliant. The effect 
might have been less monotonous, perhaps 
less one-sided, had there been any hearing of 
those Presbyterians who do not think that 
theological statements were perfected in the 
seventeenth century. Pastor Robinson's dec- 
laration to the Pilgrims of 1620 that “ Cal- 
vinists stick where Calvin left them” was 
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forced into mind by strong insistence on 
fidelity to the Calvinistic system, as being in 
substance, though not in phrasing, divinely 
inspired, and needing little, if any, revision. 
It was hard to take so able a man as Dr. 
Agnew, of Philadelphia, seriously in his dec- 
laration that, after the Bible, he would sooner 
have a'l the books in the world destroyed 
than the Shorter Catechism. Perhaps that 
eminent Scotch Presbyterian, Dr. Bruce, 
would regard it as verifying his remark that 
“deep dogmatic slumber” rests upon his 
American brethren. The musical part of the 
programme was nobly rendered, in its appro- 
priate blending of old and new—Rouse’s ver- 
sion of the Psalms with ancient tunes in the 
morning, and hymns modern and patriotic 
afterward. The present educational and mis- 
sionary work of the Church was admirably 
presented. But for other matters, except the 
drink evil, the face was fixed in admiration 
on the past. The occasion went unimproved 
for a girding up of conscience by the memory 
of the glorified to meet the present call upon 
Christian citizens to strive for righteousness 
and brotherhood in the commonwealth. 
Nevertheless, admitting every defect or ex- 
cess regretted by the “eclipsed limb,” the 
day was full of inspiring hope for the time to 
come in Church and State. 

Because of the stir lately made about the 
Princeton Inn, a warm discussion was feared 
the next day, when some overtures on the 
subject were to be reported on. And so, be- 
fore the matter was taken up, a pause was 
made with special prayers for a right mind 
and temper. The report advised no action 
on the overtures, lest it be invidiously misrep- 
resented, and declared Princeton unimpeach- 
able. But the Assembly by a large majority 
preferred the minority report. This expressly 
disclaimed reflection upon any collegiate in- 
stitution, but urged on parents and teachers, 
whether in schools or colleges, increased vigi- 
lance against the drink evil. And so all bur- 
dened consciences were eased. 

The reports presented Wednesday in the 
case of Dr. McGiffert were put before the 
Assembly in print on Friday afternoon—the 
majority report with twelve signatures, and 
two minority report:, the first with seven 
signatures, the second with one. In view of 
the fact that thirty hours had been given in 
committee to the elaboration of these results, 
it was voted—a large minority dissenting— 
to limit the discussion to that afternoon, 
allowing a half-hour argument for each re- 
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port, with as many five-minute speeches fol- 
lowing as there was time for. The reports 
agreed in deprecating controversy and desir- 
ing only peace for work. The majority report 
condemned Dr. McGiffert’s book with “cm- 
phatic disapproval,” and concluded thus: 
“The Assembly, therefore, in the spirit of 
kindness ne less than in devotion to the 
truth, counsels Dr. McGiffert to reconsider 
the questionable views contained in his book, 
and, if he cannot conform his views to the 
standards of our Church, then counsels him 
peaceably to withdraw from the Presbyterian 
ministry.” This was in the end adopted by 
a large majority. 

The first minority report, “ without pro- 
nouncing judgment on the teachings of this 
book, or upon the views of its author, directs 
the Presbytery of New York, of which Dr. 
McGiffert is a member, tu confer with Dr. Mc- 
Giffert for the relief of the Church either by 
a satisfactory explanation or otherwise, and 
to take such further action as the peace and 
purity of the Church may require.” Insupport 
of this Dr. Bryan, of Chicago, though dia- 
metrically differing with Dr. McGiffert, urged 
that his constitutional right not to be con- 
demned unheard was subverted by the ma- 
jority report. This contention was upset by 
a quotation from the “ Form of Government,” 
authorizing the Assembly * to bear testimony 
against error in doctrine or practice in any 
synod, presbytery, or church,” even in the 
case of an absent party. This carried the 
day, and this report obtained fewer votes than 
the second minority report, which was advo- 
cated by Professor Brown, Dr. McGiffert’s 
colleague, its sole signer, recommending that 
no action be taken. He declared Dr. Mc- 
Giffert’s unreserved acceptance of the stand- 
ards, which in established usage means ac- 
ceptance as a whole, not in every particular, 
and regret at the disturbance caused by his 
book. But in the progress of learning some 
disturbance was both inevitable and blame- 
less, nor was it possible to satisfy everybody. 
He pleaded for quietness amid outcries, for 
trust in the Holy Spirit as the indwelling 
guide into truth, for breadth of view with 
faith in God, for the avoidance of discour- 
agement to scholarship at the c:ucible of 
criticism, and discouragement to young men, 
now being turned aside from entering the 
Presbyterian ministry by fear of iron bonds, 
and against injustice to an absent man, whose 
book could not be judged by extracts. The 
Assembly listened most respectfully, but with 
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minds made up. The dominating conviction 
was that, as Dr. McGiffert had made the 
trouble, the burden of it should rest upon him. 
It was his right, if aggrieved by the Assem- 
bly’s action, to demand vindication before his 
Presbytery. Therefore let him take the initia- 
tive if he will, but put it not on the New York 
Presbytery, through which, as the Committee’s 
chairman said, “the plowshare has been 
driven,” and which has been so “ bled ” that 
“it cannot stand another heresy trial.’’ 

The proceedings were marked at every 
stage, both in committee and in public, by 
an amicable spirit. As set forth in print 
and in speech, the action of the Assembly 
may be concisely and justly stated thus: 
“Whereas Dr. McGiffert and some others 
of us are able to reconcile his book with our 
standards, but more of us are not able, we 
therefore declare them irreconcilable; and, 
unless Dr. McGiffert can bring himself to 
think so, we request him to remove from our 
fellowship, for the sake both of honorab‘e 
self-respect and of regard for us.” While 
nominally the Assembly requires Dr. Mc- 
Giffert “to conform his views to the stand- 
ards,” really, as in the cases of Drs. Briggs 
and Smith, it demands conformity to the 
Assembly’s interpretation of the standards— 
a demand for which there is no constitu- 
tional or other warrant in the Presbyterian 
Church, except in the will of the Assembly 
sitting at the time. 

Many matters deserve mention, however 
brief: among them, the well-attended meet- 
ings of the women, “ our regulars ;” the Camp 
Fire of the G. A. R., at which seventy-five 
Commissioners, as old soldiers, were present; 
the congratulatory telegram to Queen Victoria, 
sent on her birthday, as usual, and acknowl- 
edged; the protest to Congress against the 
proposed authorization of a Roman Catholic 
chapel on the National grounds at West 
Point; and the direction given to all pastors 
to preach frequently on the duty of system- 
atic and proportional giving. The Assembly 
adjourned Saturday afternoon, May 28. It 
meets next year at Minneapolis. But Winona 
has proved itself an ideal meeting-place, and 
boasts of the largest Assembly ever held. 

The resolution for Anglo-American union, 
which was adopted in mass-meeting at the 
General Assembly May 21, and, as then passed, 
was quoted in full last week in The Outlook, 
was brought before the Assembly in regular 
session, May 28, in a simplified form, and was 
unanimously adopted. J. M. W. 








Conference of Charities and Correction 


From a Staff Correspondent 


The meeting in the city of New York of a 
thousand people to confer, exchange thought, 
and gain knowledge is a tribute to the wide 
intelligence, sympathy, and patriotism of the 
people of this country. The twenty-fifth an- 
nual National Conference of Charities and 
Correction assembled on Wednesday, May 18, 
with the President, Mr. William R. Stewart, 
in the chair. This opening session was a 
brilliant success, calling together leading cit- 
izens as well as known workers; recognized 
leaders occupied seats on the platform; repre- 
sentatives of several denominations as well as 
lay speakers addressed the audience. 

On Thursday morning the business of the 
Conference began. The Conference divided 
into seven sections, each having a permanent 
place of meeting and a permanent chairman. 
The proceedings of every section will be pub- 
lished. The literature of this Conference is 
remarkable, and should be in the library of 
every man and woman interested in the re- 
motest degree in the conditions governing 
the dependent and delinquent classes—the 
morally or mentally ill of the community, the 
State, or the Nation. 

The section of the Conference devoted to 
the consideration of the Organization of 
Charity was held in the United Charities 
Building, with Mr. John M. Glenn, Director 
of the Charities Organization of Baltimore, as 
Chairman. This section was one of the most 
popular sections of the Conference. The 
subject of friendly visiting under the chari- 
ty organization societies was fully dis- 
cussed. The consensus of opinion was that 
it required the highest form of inteliigence, 
of character, to visit the poor with any 
advantage to either the visited or the public. 
The conditions which cause immigration, the 
race and religious prejudices of the foreigners, 
the race antagonisms among the residents of 
a section, must be studied and understocd by 
the visitor. Free Employment Bureaus pro- 
vided one of the most educating discussions 
of this section. It showed clearly how ele- 
mentary is the whole system of relief through 
these agencies, as conducted at present. 
It was clear that, without intending it, the 
free labor bureau could become, in the time 
of a strike, the workman’s most positive 


enemy. It is certain that no demand tor 
labor should be supplied from any city to a 
manufacturing center without a close study 
of the immediate conditions controlling in 
that center at the time, and of the prospective 
conditions of labor in the immediate future. 
It is known that laborers have been importe4 
from the cities to mill towns just before 
a reduction in wages has been announced. 
It is evident that the near future must 
bring about close relations between free 
employment bureaus throughout the whole 
country; that even this form of relief must 
recognize character-building as its motive 
power; that it must be so conducted as 
not to displace a worker, making only a 
change of name in the person who seeks em- 
ployment. 

Mr. Kilgaard, of the Free Employment 
Bureau of the Association for Improving 
the Condition of the Poor of New York, 
electrified the audience by stating that or- 
ganized labor in New York had contributed 
over three thousand dollars to the support 
of this Bureau and to the vacant lots cul- 
tivation movement which is one of its inter- 
ests. This Bureau has sent out of New 
York, principally to farmers, over seven hun- 
dred men seeking employment during the 
past year. An employer of labor in Pitts- 
burg, Pa., said that the business man had a 
prejudice against employing men _ recom- 
mended by charitable organizations, because 
the fact that a man had applied for relief 
condemned him in the eyes of most business 
men. A recommendation from an individual 
who knew the applicant, who was his friend, 
gave the mana better chance for employment. 
That the free employment bureaus are a 
necessity of modern times—that they are not 
in a state of perfection in either theory or 
practice—was evident. Whether the free bu- 
reau for labor should be a State, a municipal, 
or a charitable enterprise was not decided. 

The placing of mothers and babies in out- 
of-town families, as is now done in Massachu- 
setts and New York, seems to be a positive 
good, meeting both employers’ and employees’ 
needs without disturbing economic conditions. 

One of the most interesting of the section 
meetings was that of the Municipal and 
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County Charities (including Public Outdoor 
Relief). Mr. Homer Folks, of the New York 
State Charities Aid Association, presided. 

The session devoted to the question, “ Is it 
Practicable to Classify Inmates of Almshouses 
on the Basis of Character and Conduct?” 
brought out the interesting fact that at least 
half of the audience were officially or semi- 
officially connected with poorhouses, or alms- 
houses, or infirmaries, as such houses are called 
in some States. The result of this discussion 
indicated that such classification is possible, 
and the trend of the discussion was a prophecy 
that the day was not very distant when the 
semi-criminal and partially depraved inmate 
would be separated from the man and woman 
whose poverty is the result of defeat, not of 
crime or shiftlessness that is semi-criminal. 
That some of our Western States are far in 
advance of the Eastern States in dealing with 
those citizens who become finally dependent 
on the State is evident. The inmates receive 
better food, better care, and better social con- 
ditions, both for prevention of degeneracy and 
for the preservation of self-respect, in thenewer 
States. 

The care of the insane. both rich and poor, 
engaged the attention of the section on In- 
sanity, where addresses were made by experts 
considering the relation of the community to 
the insane. That a great advance had been 
made was pointed out, but that the subject 
offered wide fields for investigation by the 
scientist, that insanity was preventable in many 
cases, and that the insane were frequently 
the victims of their own ignorance, was the 
argument presented by some experts. That a 
wider knowledge of the causes would prevent 
some mental failures now the result of unre- 
strained temperaments was the conviction of 
those who believed its prevention a matter of 
understanding the relations between nervous 
excitement. worry, and overwork, and the 
physical relations between body and mind. 

The sections and sessions devoted to the 
care of children were, on the whole, at once 
the most encouraging and discouraging. They 
revealed two forces working to accomplish 
the same end—the protection and saving of 
children. The advocate of the institutional 
system and the advocate of the boarding- 
out system used each his opportunity. That 
no more positive advance has been made 
was discouraging, but the earnestness and 
devotion of the workers, the evident desire 
of the learners to find the best way, is the 
encouraging side of this problem of child-sav- 
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ing. This much is true, that the States trying 
the family system. through the workers, fol- 
low the children more closely when they go 
back to the world than the institutions follow 
their children. Experiments in child-training, 
in Massachusetts and Rhode Island especially, 
are most interesting. In Massachusetts the 
Lyman School, the Reform School of the 
State, which is conducted on the classifica- 
tion system and the family system—having 
also a parole system for those who win hor- 
ors—both in its method and results, as stated 
by its Superintendent, offers an example to 
the entire country. Providence, R. I., main- 
tains a separate disciplinary school for the 
abnormal children of the public schools, who 
are given special training. The city main- 
tains in addition ungraded classes in every 
school. The classification, beginning, where 
it should, in the primary classes, and with 
the child in its normal relation to society in 
its own home, must in a few years show in 
the criminal records of the State its value. 
Ten years will show the results of both sys- 
tems ; a comparison of the States maintaining 
the institutional system and that of the fam- 
ily system will solve the problem to the minds 
of those not wedded to either system. 

The fact was pointed out by the speakers 
that the failure to keep a record of the after 
life of the delinquent children who had been 
State wards showed the elementary degree 
of knowledge this country possesses to-day as 
to the best method of caring for children out- 
side and away from their natural guardians. 

Mr. George W. Smith, ex-Minister to Li- 
beria, made one of the most striking addresses 
of this Conference. He described himself as 
a one-thousandth part of the Conference, rep- 
resenting one-ninth of the population of the 
country. He gave a graphic and thrilling 
picture of the condition of the neglected col- 
ored children of Virginia. There is no reform 
school for colored children in the State. The 
colored children, when committed for any 
offense, are confined with the adult criminals 
of both sexes, who are not separated in the 
jails of Virginia. Last year the black crimi- 
nals of Virginia cost the State over $300,000, 
the white criminals $72,000. This was due. 
the speaker declared, to the neglect of the 
delinquent children, who must, under the 
present system, swell the criminal population 
of the State, and eventually of the Nation. 

To sum up, the new ideal for the workers 
among children is not reformation, but forma- 
tion. 
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The needs of crippled children were pre- 
sented in an able paper by Dr. Shaffer. He 
urged that the minds of these children be 
cared for as well as their bodies. Teaching 
is a necessary part of the hospital treatment 
of crippled children, and such teaching as 
wi:l make them useful members of society in 
manhood and womanhood. 

The resuits of this Conference must be posi- 
tive in the economic, philanthropic, legisla- 
tive, educational, charitable work of every 
Statein the Union. The audience were made 
to feel that the end of all effort, by the State 
or the individual, for the unfortunate in body, 
mind, spirit, was character-building ; that pre- 


vention was a_higher form of service to the 
State than cure; that every community had 
in it the power of salvation; that the civic 
conditions in every community have in them 
the making of good or evil of the children in 
the neglected homes. Make the homes 
right, provide the proper school facilities for 
every child in the community, create moral 
conditions for the protection of the child, and 
the State of the future will expend its money 
and power to better purposes than on prisons, 
reformatories, almshouses, the shame of an 
enlightened community, because the proof of 
its failure somewhere in dealing with every 
inmate. 


The Religious World 


The Union of England and Wales 

The May Meetings of the Congregational 
Union of England and Wales were distin- 
guished by three features of general inter- 
est: the address from the chair; the election 
of a new Chairman; and the cordial recep- 
tion extended to the delegate from the 
United States, the Rev. Dr. Moxom, of 
Springfield, Mass. The Chairman was the 
Rev. Alfred Rowland, M.A., pastor of one of 
the largest of English churches, in one of the 
suburban districts of London. He is an “all- 
round man,” greatly respected and honored 
for the sterling qualities which he has exhib- 
ited in a long and noble pastorate. In the 
course of a gracious and able address he 
spoke of three movements of public opinion 
which were especially conspicuous: that 
toward firmer certitude in religious convic- 
tion; that toward intenser earnestness in the 
affairs of life; and that toward greater toler- 
ance in Christian thought. Mr. Rowland 
made a strong plea for co-operation among the 
denominations, especially in the country dis- 
tricts, and insisted that the result would be 
far greater economy in administration. The 
Chairman elected for the ensuing year is the 
Rev. H. Arnold Thomas, M.A., of Bristol. 
Mr. Thomas is one of the most genial, the 
most unassuming, and the most popular men 
in English Nonconformity. He is a gradu- 
ate of Trinity College, Cambridge, where he 
was a classmate of Mr. Arthur Balfour, the 
Conservative leader of the House of Com- 
mons. The two most impressive scenes in 
the meetings were those of the greeting 
given to the representative of the American 





churches, and the adoption of a resolution of 
sympathy to be sent to Mrs. Gladstone Dr. 
Moxom, as the delegate from the United 
States, made an earnest address in which he 
spoke with dignified restraint, and yet with 
genuine eloquence, of the relations of Amer- 
ica and Great Britain, and of their common 
mission in the future. The scene which fol- 
lowed its delivery must be regarded as more 
than appreciation of the speaker’s words; it 
was an outburst of enthusiasm for “our kin 
beyond the sea” which is almost without a 
parallel. The vast audience cheered and 
applauded for several minutes, in a way which 
would have satisfied the most loyal American 
that old England is our very best friend 
among the nations. The speech of Dr. 
Moxom is described as “tender, eloquent, 
passionate, and moving. When he sat down, 
the whole assembly rose ex masse and cheered 
wildly.” 


The Spanish Mission in Time of War 

The question as to what would become of 
the Mission of the American Board to Spain 
after war was declared has been an anxious 
one with all who have known anything of 
what had been accomplished at San Sebas- 
tian. A communication from the Rev. Will- 
iam H. Gulick, of that mission, puls us in 
possession of important facts. As long as it 
was possible, the missionaries hoped and 
prayed that there might be no war, and they 
did not leave their posts until after Minister 
Woodford had left Madrid. When it was 
learned that war was inevitable, they made 
arrangements for transferring the whole school 
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to Biarritz in France, which is near to the 
border, and hardly more than an hour's 
ride by rail from the old location in Spain. 
The missionaries did not go because they 
had received any indignities. On the other 
hand, they bear the most cordial and hearty 
testimony to the perfect courtesy with which 
they were treated by the Spaniards up to the 
time of their departure. They further add 
that they had no fear of any discourtesy 
from intelligent people, but it was thought 
that there might be turbulent demonstrations 
from some of the lower classes, which might 
be beyond the power of the authorities to 
control. It was therefore determined to 
transfer the work bodily over the border into 
France. Mr. Gulick wrote to the parents of 
all the pupils, telling them that their children 
would be returned to their homes if desired ; 
but none have asked to have them returned, 
and all have approved of their remaining. 
The school marched in procession to the 
rallway station. There was, however, no hos- 
tile demonstration, either then, or later during 
the moving of the luggage. Mr. Gulick 
writes that his Spanish colleague and wife, 
and one of the native teachers, are in the 
house in which the mission was conducted, 
and that they will carry on evangelistic work 
and conduct a day-school. The only substan- 
tial difference in the work is that it is now 
located in France, very near to Spain. It 
will continue to reach the same classes of 
people, and will be conducted on essentially 
the same lines as in the past. 


Christian Work Among the Soldiers 
An Army Christian Commission has been 
organized by Mr. Moody and others working 
with him. Under its direction services have 


been held in various places, especially at, 


Tampa, where the Rev. A. C. Dixon and 
others have gone to conduct the meetings. It 
is said that there were a thousand at the first 
service, and that on the first Sunday evening 
an audience of three thousand gave reverent 
attention while General O. O. Howard. Major 
D. W. Whittle, and the Rev. A. C. Dixon 
spoke and preached. Services are held 
daily, and the officers have treated the evan- 
gelists with great courtesy and promised that 
wherever the soldiers are ordered the Chris- 
tian workers may also go. 


A New Professor in Chicago 
The Rev. W. Douglas Mackenzie, D.D., 
was inaugurated as Professor of Systematic 
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Theology in the Theological Seminary of 
Chicago at its Commencement, which has just 
been held. The charge to the professor-elect 
was given by the Rev. James Gibson Johnson, 
D.D., of St. Louis. Professor Mackenzie is 
a Scotchman, and son of a missionary in 
South Africa. He hada notable career be- 
fore he came to this country. He was pastor 
of probably the strongest Congregational 
church in Scotland, had been Chairman of 
the Congregational Union of Scotland, and 
was recognized as a rising man. His inau- 
gural address was devoted to a consideration 
of the problems which a professor in the 
chair of Systematic Theology must endeavor 
to solve. Hesaid that one cannot now use 
the language of other times, but must take 
account of the investigations which have 
been made by a critical study of the Scrip- 
tures and by the discoveries of physical 
science. He recognized the contributions of 
Biblical theology to the sphere of systematic 
theology. Dr. Mackenzie has been acting 


professor in the Seminary for three years. 
His rare success in his department has led 
to his election to the full professorship. His 
services as a preacher also are in constant 
demand in Chicago and vicinity. 


A Change in the Other Direction 

The Rev. E. M. Fairchild, now of Albany 
and for some years pastor of the Unitarian 
church in Troy, has left that body and been 
received into the Second Congregational 
Church of Oberlin, Ohio. Mr. Fairchild was 
originally a member of that Church. While 
a student in the theological seminary he be- 
came a Unitarian, and on his graduation be- 
came pastor of a Unitarian church. His 
revolt was perhaps not so much against ortho- 
dox doctrine as against what he imagined to 
be illiberality. He learned, however, that a 
generous and liberal spirit is the monopoly of 
no one denomination. On resigning his pas- 
torate in Troy, where he exhibited large 
ability and much power, he started what is 
known as the Educational Church Board. 
He has now been received into full commun- 
ion with the Church of which he was originally 
a member. As in a recent issue we gave to 
Mr. Eells, who left a Presbyterian church to 
become a Unitarian, the assurance of our 
hearty appreciation of his honesty and Chris- 
tian manliness, so we give to Mr. Fairchild 
on his return to membership in an evangelical 
church the assurance of our confidence in the 
motives by which he has been actuated, 
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Maple Seeds 
By Bertha H. Shambaugh 
All day long the south breeze has been 
shaking the long, drooping branches of a sil- 
ver maple tree in front of my gate, sending 
the broad-winged seeds whirling to 
the ground in veritable showers. 
Nine weeks ago the naked branch- 
lets of this silver maple tree were 
tipped with thick clusters of tightly 
closed buds. Each bud was fur- . 
nished with a brown woolly “ over- 
coat” that had protected it all 
winter long from the cold north wind <7 
and thesleet. By and by the warm W 
March sun and rain played about 
the tree, and each little brown bud 
opened wide its “overcoat.” Out 
of some peeped slender double- 
styled pistils (Fig. 1) that looked 
like red-forked tongues protruding from the 
mouths of the green flowers below. Out of 
others (higher up on 
the tree), instead of 
red tongues came clus- 
ters of long thread- 
like filaments with 
tiny yellow-red knobs 
at their ends (Fig. 2). Very 
soon these tiny knobs or an- 
thers burst, and out came little 
puffs of pollen. And the same 
warm wind that had coaxed 
the buds to loosen their rough 
brown scales now carried the 
yellow pollen from the anther- 
cells to the sticky red style- 
arms. Then the stamens, with 
their long filaments, dried away, and the 
bud-scales fell off one by one. The red- 
forked tongues grew black and dry. But 
the little triangular ovaries at the base of the 
styles, that had been fertilized by the yellow 
pollen, began to grow. Larger and larger 
they grew, until they pushed away the re- 
maining bud-scales. At each upper corner 
of the triangle a tiny green wing appeared, 
which would serve as a sail, a few weeks 
hence, to catch the wind and carry the seed 
to some place more favorable for germination 
than the shady spot beneath the tree. So 
rapidly did the little green key fruits grow 


that in seven weeks there dangled from the tips 
of the short branchlets, where the red tongues 
had been seen before, bunches of well-devel- 
oped maple seeds—in pairs, with the inner 
faces of the seed-cases grown together (Fig. 3). 


School-boys gathered the green seeds to 
“ squirt” the sappy contents of the seed-cases 
into the face or down the neck of some neigh- 
bor at school. Soon the “squirters” grew 
so hard that the school-boy had to resort to 
blue-grass blossoms and dandelion stems to 


Figure 3 


persecute his neighbor. And two weeks be- 
fore this “ hope of the Nation” packed away 
his books for the summer, the south wind was 
scattering the ripened yellow:seeds as it has 
been doing to-day. So from March to June 
the graceful silver maple has had its bud and 
seed time, and made possible other maples 
in the future, 
321 
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A Charming Family 
By Mary Allaire 

Such’ a big family! 
Yet the mother was as full of fun as a kitten, 
and was never so happy as when deeply en- 
gaged in the care of her family. They all 
went rowing when she did. If she went driv- 
ing, they did. Everywhere the mother went 
the entire family of children went, and with 
them numerous changes of garments. In 
spite of the size of her family, this mother 
made every garment they wore. Nothing 
was ever mended. If a garment was torn, it 
was thrown away and a new one made. She 
must have been rich, this mother of a large 
family, you think. She was, only in love and 
health. 

All these children caught the diseases chil- 
dren have, but they recovered quickly. I 
have known them to get entirely over the 
whooping-cough, and have scarlet fever and 
recover from that, and go driving, all in one 
hour, and this without a doctor. Of course 
you’ve guessed. This was a family of paper 
dolls, and their mother was Helen. Her first 
family of paper dolls were made from news- 
paper—a string of ten, holding hands as 
though about to play snap-the-whip. Helen 
screamed with delight when she saw them; 
tore them apart in about two minutes; and 
then howled at the catastrophe. Another 
string of dolls consoled her, and this time she 
did not tear them. As soon as Helen could 
hold a pair of blunt-pointed scissors, she 
began cutting paper dolls. Queer-looking 
things they were, and perhaps if you saw 
them you would not call them dolls; but she 
did, and gave them names, and loved and 
cared for them. As she grew bigger the 
dolls improved in shape. Theirclothes grew 
more and more beautiful, for they were in 
many colors, and were trimmed in the flat— 
that is, colored crayons and paints made the 
trimming. Fortunately, before Helen out- 
grew dolls, the beautiful crimped colored 
tissue-paper was invented, and wonderful 
were the dresses made for this family. 

Afier all, the happiest time with these dolls 
was when Helen was about four, when blank 
sheets of white paper made dolls and their 
dresses, and the trimming was a matter of a 
few lines of crayons or paints. Then their 
house was a large stiff envelope, and they 
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could be carried anywhere in a book. With 
the tissue-paper they began to have trunks, 
and were barred out of a great many pleasant 
journeys because of the trouble their clothes 
made in the matter of boxes. 

Helen learned to cut the heads of beauti- 
ful women very neatly from the fashion 
papers, and color them, and attach them to 
the bodies of white paper. She learned to 
cut the dresses, when they were in a good 
position, and attach them to her dolls’ bodies. 

One day she would decide to have a wed- 
ding. The doll bride was usually the prettiest 
of the dolls, and perhaps a whole morning 
would be spent, especially if it were a rainy 
day, in getting the doll’s wardrobe ready. 

How lovely it was when the wedding took 
place out-of-doors in the woods! The bride 
would lean against a tree, with the shadows 
cast by the leaves flickering over her, the 
large family in their gayest clothes making a 
procession on the moss. Sticks were arranged 
at their backs to hold them up, but it was a 
very impolite person who would not care- 
fully avoid passing back of this bridal party. 
How quickly that party would change to 
a May party, without regard to thé time of 
the year! 

Sometimes the bridal party has disappeared 
in a minute. A big, cross gust of wind would 
come down the lake without warning and 
scatter the bridal party. Some would go 
dancing away on the little white caps on the 
lake, others waltzing away through the trees, 
others whirling round and round just out of 
reach, and lighting on the top of the camp. 
Again, just as a large tea party sat about the 
dear little house with side walls and no roof, 
having the most beautiful moss-covered fur- 
niture, down would come the rain, and half 
the family would be soaked before they could 
be rescued. In spite of the calamities, the 
family of paper dolls and their mother grew 
larger every year, until the year came when 
Helen thought she would not take the paper 
dolls to camp. Everybody knew then that 
Helen was no longer a little girlh When we 
got to the woods we found another little girl, 
younger than Helen, who had never had any 
paper dolls. Before the summer was over 
her family of dolls was as large as Helen’s, 
and Helen had made them; but the other little 
girl was their mother. 
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By W. 


HE inspection of the shipping-books 
of some of the great piano manu- 
facturing firms of our country would 
disclose some very interesting facts 
respecting this popular instrument, 
and amply verify Longfellow’s fa- 

miliar line that ‘‘ music is the universal language 
of mankind.’’ Pianos have found their way 
into the homes of every civilized and almost 
every uncivilized country of the world, and it is 
interesting to note with what curiosity and al- 
most awe they are regarded in some regions. 
It is also highly complimentary to the inventive 
genius and mechanical skill of our makers that 
American pianos are able to withstand the long 
and rough journeys and the frequent changes of 
temperature to which they are often subjected. 
The correspondence of a large export manufact- 
urer occasionally supplies very entertaining 
reading. Here is part of a letter from Japan, 
received shortly after the Japanese-Chinese War 
by one of our most prominent houses: ‘‘ Your 
piano has had as eventful a career, in some 
ways, as anyin Japan, I suppose. The steamer 
it came on was captured and held some weeks 
by the Chinese. On arriving late in Japan it had 
to be transported over sundry railroads, and at 
last by terrible roads conveyed on a handcart 
seventy miles over two high mountain ranges. 
Since then it has passed through a cold winter 
and hot summer, both unusually damp. In spite 
of that, and the fact that it has not been tuned 
since leaving your warerooms, it retains its 
pitch and tone delightfully.’’ And the fol- 
lowing communication from Persia illustrates 


some transportation problems successfully over- 
come : 


SEIR, PERSIA, August 20. 

My piano has come. It has been more than thirteen 

months on the way from Boston. About 

three weeks ago we had word that 

the piano was at Khoi, about ninety 

miles from here. It had taken almost 

two months to get it from Trebizond 

to Khoi. After trying for a week 

to devise some method for bringing 

it the rest of the way, we finally sent 

our man Shimoon over to get it. He 

says that they had a very hard time 

going over the high mountain pass be- 

tween Selmast and Gavilan. There 

were two great carts, one with the 

plano and the second with three heavy 

boxes. The carts are great lumbering 

three - cornered things, shaped like a 

wedge, on two wheels which have no 

spokes, just solid wooden things with 

iron tires. 
When 


it came to go down the 
moui 


sin the difficnitv arose, From 
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the cart carrying the piano, Shimoon had _ taken 
out the oxen and buffalo which had hauled it up, 
and then he sat on the narrow end of the cart and 
coasted down the side of the mountain, using the point 
of the cart for a brake, by sticking it into the ground at 
intervals. 

Well, what a job it was to get that piano into our 
house! These city houses were not built for pianos. It 
took two missionaries, eleven men, three languages and 
a tremendous amount of time and shouting to get that 
piano up the stairs. At last it safely reached the top 
porch which connects with our house in the rear. There 
the piano was taken from the box with as much speed as 
possible, so that the weight should not break down the 
porch. There was no difficulty in getting it into the 
kitchen, but it had to go through two more doors which 
were altogether too narrow; so the doors were taken 
from the hinges and then they simply took a hammer and 
knocked out the door frames, sills, and a large quantity 
of mud and plaster. When the piano was safely through 
we just had some men come with mud and plaster and 
put the door frames back in their places. 

Well, at last the piano was set up in its place and I 
proudly sat down before my beloved instrument (Mason 
& Hamlin) and struck the first chords of ‘‘ America’”’ 
which was to be the dedicatory piece. 


The modern piano is so constructed, scienti- 
fically, that it shall be able to withstand these 
long journeys and frequent changes of temper- 
ature and climate ; and nowhere does it receive 
a more severe test than that to which it is sub- 
jected on board ship. Nevertheless most of the 
great ocean liners are provided with pianos. 
Herewith is an illustration of the piano made 
for the steamer ‘‘St. Paul’’ by the Mason & 
Hamlin Company, which house has furnished 


Music Room on Beard the ‘St. Paul.” 
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pianos to a dozen or more of our great ovean 
greyhounds. | 

One would naturally suppose that the solidity 
and strength requisite to enable the piano to 
withstand such trying natural conditions would 
somewhat impair its delicacy and refinement of 
tone and artistic quality. ‘That such is not the 
case, however, can be readily understood by 
visiting the factory of the Mason & Hamlin 
Company in Boston, where these instruments 
are made, and look- 
ing into their gen- 
eral method of con- 
struction. 

A piano may be 
said to be built up 
as follows :—First, 
an iron plate across 
which the strings 
are stretched; be- 
hind this the sound- 
ing - board, which 
re-enforces and am- 
plifies the tone ot 
the vibrating 


strings, and back ot 





these, supporting 
both, a heavy frame 


of timber. The plate and frame represent the 
solid foundation which supports the whole 
structure, but it is in the sounding-board of the 
piano that its very soul may be found. 

In this department of construction, Mason & 
Hamlin have recently introduced improvements 
of great importance, and the care and skilful 
precision with which the sounding-boards are 
made are not equalled in any factory in the 
world. The tone quality and duration of tone 
in a piano depend largely on the construction 
of the sounding-board ; even the grain of the 
wood employed in making them is an important 
consideration and is scrutinized and matched 
with the greatest exactness. The ribs of the 
sounding-board, which are the narrow strips of 
wood fastened diagonally across its back, by 
means of which it obtains its arch or ‘‘crown,’’ 
are made from the best quality of spruce, abso- 


Making the Sounding-Board 


lutely straight grained, the larger-grained nes 
in the middle of the board, and gradually di- 
minishing toward either end. This is but one 
instance of the care and attention to detail w vich 
are bestowed upon the construction of the } ano 
at every stage of its progress, and are essenti::| to 
the production of a*perfect art-work capale oj 
inspiring the pianist or composer. 

At the present day so universal is the de- 
mand for pianos that they can be found even in 
houses of most mod- 
est pretensions, and 
it is not strange that 
they have come to 
be regarded by un- 
musical people as 
necessary articles of 
furniture. For this 
reason the appear- 
ance of the case is 
oftentimes the most 
important consider- 
ation. ‘The de. 
mand for handsome 
cases, artistically 
designed, is con- 
stantly increasing. 
More than ever be- 
fore, architects and designers are devoting 
theit attention to originating designs for piano 
cases, and artists are called into requisition for 
their decoration. The Mason & Hamlin Com- 
pany, which has always been famous for its 
cabinet work—so much so that as long ago as 
1873 at the Vienna Exposition, it received spe- 
cial commendation for this branch of its work 
—has recently devoted a separate department 
to building piano-cases after artists’ designs. 
Scarcely less important have been its achieve- 
ments in perfecting the case designs of those 
styles always carried in stock. Appreciating 
the vogue of old Colonial mahogany furniture, 
this firm has recently brought out a piano 
modelled after these lines, an illustration of 
which is appended, which for correctness of pro- 
portions and beauty of outline cannot be ex- 
celled. 
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‘¢* * * Long ago distanced all competitors.’’—J/edical Standard. 


PACKER’S TAR SOAP 


is almost a necessity in summer. Children especially enjoy it. It 
quickly relieves irritated conditions of the skin due to perspiration, 
chafing, rashes, stings, etc. Bathing and shampooing with this soap 
are delightfully refreshing; while its antiseptic and soothing qualities 
make it invaluable for the footsore and weary athlete or traveler. 


THE PACKER MANUFACTURING Co., NEW YORK 
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A temper-wrecker 


—wash-day with soap. Standing on feet, hard 
work in the midst of soiled clothes and fetid 
steam, aching back, wear and tear to things 
washed—enough to make any one grumpy 
Fine occupation for a civilized woman ! 
A temper-soother, wash-day with Pearline, wash- 
day with the unpleasant features left out. Easier, 
quicker, better, healthier. No woman can find fault with it. Soaking, 
boiling, rinsing, instead of rubbing on a washboard. 569 


GLOBECARD 
_INDEX FILE | 











A COMBINATION 


Comprising cards on which 
names, addresses, subjects, 
memoranda, anything, may 
be written, classified and filed 
between indexed guide cards | : 








in drawers of Card Index | t 
_ : , Cabinet. An appliance so 
The King of its Kind perfect and complete that one 


card in a hundred thousand 
may be found as readily as 
one in a hundred. 


andsoacknowledged by housewives in every 
civilized land. Greater and more lasting 
brilliancy, saving labor, saving your silver, 


ase 
never scratching, never wearing. It’s un- Full information in latest 
Catalogue of Business 
‘ like all others, At your grocers, Furniture—Free, 
Box, post-paid, 15 cts. in stamps. . . ° 
Trial quantity for the asking, The Globe Co., Cincinnati. 
Isn’t your silver worth the inquiry ? } ee. CRO eae. BF. 


226-228 Wabash Ave., CHICAGO. 








The Electro Silicon Co., 30 Cliff Street, New York, 
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a 
¢ 
Gause: Too much food or drink. : 
i he 

Result: osira8 3 
Remedy 2 Tarrant’s 

+s 


Effervescent Seltzer Aperient. Cures 
promptly and ‘‘tastes good, too.” 


50c. and $1. TARRANT & CO., Chemists, New York. : 
DOS SOHS OOOH E EOD OO ESE CHD OLDER EROCORPEBE SE FHEGEE HEH 
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“AS HAPPY AS A BIRD” 


If your children were like the birds they never 
troubled about TEETH. 


one tooth? 


would be 
Who ever saw a bird with even 


But the children ?— 


has cared for multitudes of children in caring well for their 
teeth since 1859, when it first became known favorably in 


America and Europe. 
grance, joined to antiseptic properties. 


wholesomeness. 


One reason is its delightful fra- 
Another, its absolute 


Any child can use it freely. 


A sample phial for three cents, if you mention this publication. 


New YorK 


KKOKE KER iS 


a 


Address P. QO. Box 274, New York City. 


HALL & RUCKEL 


LONDON 


stphptytp pity 





ARMSTRONG & McKELVY 
Vit sbu 

BEYMER-BAUMAN 
Pittsburgh, 

DAVIS-CHAMBERS 
Pittsburgh. 

FAHNESTOCK 

ANCHOR 


ECKSTEIN 


BRADLEY 
BROOKLYN 


Pittsburgh. 


Cincinnati. 


New York. 


SOUTHERN 
SHIPMAN 
COLLIER 
MISSOURI 
St. Louis. 

RED SEAL 
SOUTHERN 
JOHN T. LEWIS & BROS CO 

*hiladeiphia. 
MORLEY Cleveland. 
SALEM Salem, Mass. 
CORNELL Buffalo. 
KENTUCKY Louisville, 


Chicago. 





OU need not worry about your paint 
peeling off or colors fading if you 


use Pure White Lead, Pure Lin- 


seed Oil and National Lead Co.’s Tinting 


Colors, and employ a practical painter to 
apply it. 

Be sure that the brands are right. See 
list of genuine brands, which are made by 
the “old Dutch process.” 

By using National Lead Co,’s Pure White Lead Tinting Colors, 
FREE any desired shade is readily obtained. Pamphlet giving valu- 
able information and card.showing samples of colors free; also 


folder showing picture of house painted in different designs or various styles or 
combinations of shades forwarded upon application to those intending to paint. 


National Lead Co., roo Wilhiam St., New York. 
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New Glasses [ricder Binoculars 


The Triéder Binoculars have 8 to 
10 times the power of the best of the 
old-style field and opera glasses, a 
vastly larger field.of view, and present 
a decidedly sharper image. Eminently 
useful for the Theater or Travel, or 
for Military, Naval, Hunting, and 

% AcTuAL Size Regatta purposes. 


Send for Descriptive Catalogue. For sale by_ leading jewelers and a i 
opticians throughout the United Staten’ Among t P we Prices — from $44.50 t0 $77.50 


New York—T. B. Starr, F.G. Schmidt. | # ‘agheurton Frankie & ag Moore 
Brooklyn—J.B. Hoecker, 312 Fulton St. & Leding, D. N. ey aitord. e e 
ee 1 8g D. Peacock. Spaulding & | Boston—Pin ham & Smith 

man, Berg & Co St. Louis—A. S. Aloe Co., Erker Bros. 


Philadelphia ja—Cueen & Co., Bonschur | San Francisco—Hirsch & Kayser. 52 Union Sq. (East), ‘eo City 


olmes. 




















Muralo Fresco Paint 


MURAL is a cementitious paint, which dissolves readily and completely in cold water. 
and becomes part of the hard finished wall or ceiling. 95 % of this material is composed of 
one of the greatest disinfectants known to science. It is manufactured in 23 different tints, 
and can be applied so as to leave a perfectly flat surface, or to imitate tapestry and burlap work, 
or in patterns, and also for relief work. Unlike oil paints and paper, it is absolutely fireproof. 


WARNING 


BEWARE of walls and ceilings decorated with Kalsomine, a material which every 
Painter makes himself by mixing cheap animal glue and whiting with hot water, and is 
undoubtedly the cause of many diseases in the household which cannot be accounted for by 
your physician. 

ALSO BEWARE of decorations done with oil, lead, and zinc, as they are liable 
to cause lead poisoning when such a large surface is exposed. It is a well-recognized fact by 
all high authorities that wall papers are most unhealthy, and undoubtedly are the cause of ill 
health to those occupying apartments papered with such material. 


Circulars and Color Cards Furnished upon Application 


THE MURALO CO., New Brighton, S. I, N.Y. | 





“HY Mature’ s Own Rem 
OT tee ctarmn and Bronenitts | PUT YOUR NAME ON BICYCLE 
R. T. BOO yal gente or Sout St Ne 

Bors: onccsedacmes wcheredbstancs Umbrella, Valise, ete., with our Gilding Stamps 


1 Stamp (name only), 2% to 3 in., elegant type, with leaf and 
materials for 25 names, by mail for "25c. (coin). Address lines, 
Ss e 10c. extra. Other name stamps same order, L5c. 


jJ. S. Roberts, 36 Park Ave., Rochester, N. ¥- 
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HALLS 


Vegetable Sicilian 
Hair Renewer 
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NO CRACKS—NO BURSTS 


Did your hose bother you last.season? Replace it 
with something tight and strong. These two brands 
are particularly good: Double Diamond, pow- 
erful and suited to extra heavy pressures—color, slate ; 
Oxford, slightly less expensive but sound, strong, 
and stands all ordinary pressures—colors, red or white— 
very neat. Both brands are sold in most places—if 
your dealer hasn’t them, send your address and we will 
tell you where you can find them. Write Garden 
Hose Department. 


NEW YORK BELTING & PACKING CO.LTD. 


25 Park Place 
Chicago 143-145 Lake St. 
St. LOMES..00 ccvccceccesseees 210 N. rath St. 
San* Francisco 509-511 Market St. 


“My Mamma 
says “the "= CLIN ON 








Pin « « 


has so many good 
points.’ I can only 
find one point, and 
that don’t ever hurt 
me.” 


The reasons why the 
Clinton has the larg- : snisiceesscssshnslaiaataliiatia iii santaeei 
est sale of any Safety 


Pin in the United States on | 
are its many good points. ae The ina OUuC 
, Ist. They can be hooked od 
“and unhooked from either | 
* side; agreat*convenience. of beauty is given by the hair. 

2d. They are made of tempered brass and do not bend. | 

3d. They are super-nickeled and never turn brassy. j) Abundant and beautiful hair can be 

4th. They have a guard that prevents cloth catch- i obtained by the use of Hall’s Hair 
ing inthe coil BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. tee ‘ 

z : . All good druggis‘s sell it. 
Made in Nickel Plate, Black, Rolled Renewer g g& 

Gold, and Sterling Silver | If your druggist cannot supply it, send $1.00 
FREE onreceipt of stamp for postage, samples of H to R. P. Hall & Co., Nashua, N. H., and they 
our Clinton Safety Pin, our new‘ Sovran’’ | will send you a full size bottle, carriage paid. 
pin, and a pretty animal colored book for the children. 


OAKVILLE CO., Waterbury, Conn. 


WWWWW0000000009000000000000000009099099H) 
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EVELYN HAGEMAN, A MELLIN’S FOOD BABY, DAUGHTER OF 
MRS. W. L. HAGEMAN, OF MUNCIE, IND. 


MELLIN’S FOOD supplies the infant with the elements 
necessary for growth and development. It gives increased 
vitality and strength and allows the child to develop naturally. 


Send us a postal for a free sample of Mellin’s Food. 
DOLIBER-GOODALE COMPANY, BOSTON, MASS. 
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, CUE GUD CUED Ga aS 
Just the Right Flavor 


: : that makes a soupa welcome fore- 
? runner to a good dinner is found in 


3A \ y 
a] NO OUAYS 
: 7 en remeron wale 
: Tomato Soup}: 


A 10-cent can is sufficient for eight ample J ‘i XS 
servings. Other brands of Tomato Soup 
will cost 25c for an equivalent quantity. 





nd 












VAN CAMP PACKING CO, 
828 Kentucky Ave., 
Indianapolis, Ind. 


The centre guide o 
secures it * 


@ 
Ch 
RB 


VAN CAMP'’S Macaroni 
and Cheese, prepared with 
Tomato Sauce,is a delicacy 
bon vivants appreciate. 

satisfies. Readyfor [aay 
the table with a 
moment's heating. 

A sample can for 
, 6cinstamps. Book- 

let free 





ae 


TEMG 


Free booklet tells how and why 


$ 
ik 


Yost Writing Machine Co. 


61 Chambers St. 50 Holborn Viaduct 
New York. London, Eng. 


























DRESSING 


lengthens the life of leather— 
acts as a preservative as well as 
a polish. Keeps a new shoe from 
looking old—makes an old shoe 
look new. The result of many years’ 

study of leather peculiarities. Prepared 


for russet, patent and all fancy leathers. 


_§ For women’s shoes and men’s. SOLD BY ALL DEALERS, 
by the makers of VICI=- KID—famous for its dura- 


bility and softness wherever shoes are worn. 


ROBERT H. FOERDERER, Philadelphia, Pa, 
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Rheumatism. 


Dr. M. L. Smatn, OLcoTT, Vt., writes: ; 


LEIS EGRESS IIE 
“‘Your Tartarlithine has proved a 
wonderful weapon for rheumatism. I 
have used avery great quantity of it 
in the last three or four months 
and I have never seen anything like it. 
I had one case who had tried all of the 
alkaline lithiates, and everything else. 
He has had rheumatism all his life, 
and nothing completely stopped all the 
*% manifestations of the disease like Tar- 
: tarlithine, which did completely, with 
one bottle, 
: I have another old man, who travels 
much on the road péddling, who has 
& been lame with rheumatism for five 
years, and one bottle cured all lame- 
ness, and he says he has not felt as 
well in five|years as now. These are 
only the two worst cases of many 
that I have tried it on.” 
Pamphlet on Tartarlithine sent free by 
McKESSON & ROBBINS, 97 Fulton St., N. Y., 
SOLE AGENTS FOR 











RKAARA KARA ARTES 


The Tartarlithine Co. 5 

















Cesheheation Dentists Say 


USE A PROPHYLACTIC TOOTH 
BRUSH. After meals if possible, but 
always night and morning. Its pointed 
bristles of different lengths and the 
long tuft penetrate and thoroughly 
clean between the teeth. No habit is 
more important for children. 











For sale generally (ALWAYS IN 
A YELLOW BOX), or sent by mai: 
on receipt of price. Youths’ ana 
child's sizes, 25 cents ; adults, 35 cents 
Full instructions with each brush. 


FLORENCE MFG. CO. 


136 Pine St., Florence, Mass. 


























BLINDNESS 
PREVENTED 


The Absorption Treatment a Success; 
No Knife, No Risk. 


Over 75,000 treatments given at our institution in 
1897. Represe ntative people from all parts of United 
States and Canada indorse this institution. 


**Do not Wait to be Blind.’’ 
: THE BEMIS EYE SANITARIUM, Glens Falls, N.Y. 


Two of the seven large buildings forming the Bemis Sanitarium. 


Thousands Have Everything to Gain and 
Nothing to Lose. Pamphlet No. 11 Free, des- 
cribing home treatment and fhstitution, 
the largest and most successfulin America. © 








wd 








LIEBIG COMPANY’S =xtr3ct 


GAIL BORDEN 


EAGLE BRAND CONDENSED MILK 


Best Food for Babies 





TheMission 


of the CRITERION 


Magic Lanterns 


and Stereopticons 
is more and more apparent, as a method of religious instruction, 
entertainment, and profit. For entertainment its field is unquestioned, 
while its potency as a debt reducer is becoming better understood daily, 


Send for particulars to J, BB. COLT & CO., Dept, 28, 3,5) and 7 W. 29th St., N.Y, 











: 
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mene a Fish to a Pie 


There is nothing that you cannot cook as it should be cooked 
on a Detroit Jewel Gas Range. For baking, broiling, boiling, | 
frying, stewing, roasting, toasting, it is superior to any coal or 
wood stove because you can cook one thing fast, another thing 
slow, at the sametime. You can havea hot fire one minute, 
a cold stove the next, by turning a valve. And what a clean 

stove it is—no smoke, no soot, no ashes, no 
litter! Moreover,a 














Gas Range 


isa revelation of economy—can actually be operated 

7) at less cost than a coal or a wood stove. 

Write for a copy of our **Cooking by Gas.’’ An up-to- 
date pamphlet for up-to-date house-keepers. Contains 
a Chapter of Choice Cooking Recipes. 
ention Uutiook. 
DETROIT STOVE WORKS, 
Every Detroit, Mich. Chicago, Ill. 
Detroit Jewel = A=. 
bears this . 
Trade Mark ~ 

















THIS BEATS Wap, STEAM, oR Horse Power 
OFFER THE 


WEBSTER OM ACTUAL HORSE POWER 


@====222222229 
W To Your Profit GAS ENGINE 


for #150, less 10% discount for cash. Built on 
al All the skill, knowledge, and re- Mate info ot Xe n. Built of best material. 


sources of our great factories are | Made in lots ot 100, therefore we can make the 


fade for Gas or Gasoline. 

oue matchless model—the Write for Special Catalogue. 
WEBSTER MFG. co. 

all 1071 West_15TH STREET. CAGO 


a Wlaver ley : | Eastern Branch: 38a Dey St., New vo City, 
il, Bieyole 5 7000 BICYCLES 


The Waverley C Catalo ne is r 4 . ; joo over + pent 1897 Nese 
sent for the askin ’ 

worth your caref! = only, } NI ; =} Grade, ‘al it styles 
Indiana Bicycle Co., Indianapolis, Ind. i $ to oI 7:00- 

Weeds wheels, late ts 
all makes, $3 to 
Y We ohtp on approval 2 
t payment. 


rice. Boxed for_shipment, weight 800 
ail this year concentrated into making ¥ 1% — 








Write 

cain Tint and art catalogue 

of swell 98 els. BICYCLE FREE for 

season to advertise them. Send forone. Rider agents 


wanted. Learn how to Earn a Bicycle and make money. 
Henry’ S Magnesia MEAD CYCLE CO., 276 Ave. F, Chicago 
The best of all. Popular in England for more How to have thoroughly 


e 
than 100 years past as an invaluable household “Sanitas”’ sanitary surroun dingsis told 
medicine. Sour Stomach (particularly in in- op mcm Aang. ony 
fants), Flatulence, Constipation, Biliousness, Means ist. Price ro cents, Every 
and Heartburn relieved at once. Especially household should contain 
beneficial to the gouty. Obtainable of drug- Health this little help to comfortable 


. * : - living. It will be sent free to 
gists. Be sure to obtain the genuine. To avoid subscribers of this paper. 


counterfeits, see that the label bears the name of THE SANITAS CO. (Ltd 
Schieffelin & Co., Agents for U. S. 636 to 642 West ssth Street, New York City. 


Z 
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Disinfectant and Embrocation Manufacturers, 
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RECREATION DEPARTMENT 
O matter where you are thinking of going, if 
lV tt be a long or a short journey, away for a e 
: week or a year, let the Recreation Department Lig hth 
of The Outlook » ve you. 
send by return mail the printed information issued by Summer 
and regarding any resort, hotel, or boarding-house, time- 
tables of all railroads (although if you are planning a Se a son 
summer trip the present time changes on nearly all roads 
in June), and sailings of steamers in any part of the world. 
pleasant places if you will indicate the section or the kind of a place you desire to find and 
the price you are willing to pay. 
We can suggest water trips, by river 
RECREATION DEPARTMENT or sea, or inland or foreign tours, occupy- 
TH F OUTLOOK ing any number of days. 
ou avail yourself of this service placed 
287 Fourth Ave. : i. New York aaaake amar etic and am us 
fully what you desire. 
The Recreation Department is for the free use of Outlook readers, and the more it is 
used the better we shall like tt. 
If so, sail from BOSTON OMINION LINE 
on one of the Fast Express Steamers of the 
S.S. “NEW ENGLAND” (New), S.S. “CANADA” 
11,600 Tons. Twin-Screw. 9,000 Tons. Twin-Screw. 
Sailing from Fitchburg R.R. Docks, Charlestown, every alternate Thursday for Queenstown and Liverpool. 
ST. LAWRENCE SERVICE fonicnderry: @Sittrtest Sea Passage.” 
S.S. “ Domtn1on ” (new, twin-screw), “* LABRADOR,” “ VANCOUVER,” “ ScoTSMAN” (twin-screw), * YORKSHIRE,” are 


Ata great expense we keep in stock and can usually 
We can tell you of the hotels and boarding-houses.at any place, or we can suggest to yout 
It will give us much pleasure to have 
Crossing the Atlantic under 7 days 
intended to sail every Saturday at 9 a.m. Forrates, plans, and information regarding these services apply to or address 














(ce N.B. All our steamers fly the British flag. 


RICHARDS, MILLS & CO., 103 State Street, Boston 





A Valuable Publication 
PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD 1898 suM- 
MER EXCURSION ROUTE BOOK 
On June | the Passenger Department 
of the Pennsylvania Railroad Company 
will issue the {sos edition of its Summer 
Excursion Route Book. This work is 
designed to provide the public with short 
descriptive notes of the principal Summer 
resorts of Eastern America, with the 
routes for reaching them, and the rates of 
fare. Thereare over four hundred resorts 
in the book to which rates are quoted, and 
over fifteen hundred different routes or 
combinations of routes. It is compiled 
with the utmost care, and altogether is 
the most complete and comprehensive 
handbook of summer travel ever offered 

to the public. 

It is bound in a handsome and striking 
cover, in colors, and contains several 
maps, presenting the exact routes over 
which tickets are sold. It is also profusely 
illustrated with fine half-tone cuts of scen- 
ery at the various resorts and along the 
lines of the Pennsylvania Railroad. 

On and aa Tene 1 it may be procured 
at any Pennsylvania Railroad ticket of- 
fice at the nominal price of ten cents, or 
upon application to the general office, 
Broad Street Station, by mail for twenty 
cents. 


The Leading Tourists’ Line 

Lake George, Lake Champlain, Sharon 
Springs, Saratoga Springs, Adirondack 

ountains, etc., etc. 

Send 4-cent stamp for illustrated “ Sum- 
mer Paradise” to J. W. Burdick, Gen. 
Passenger Agent, Delaware & Hudson 
R. R., Albany, N. Y. 





QUEBEC CENTRAL RAILWAY 


THE FAVORITE TOURIST ROUTE BETWEEN 


NEW YORK and QUEBEC 


And to all Seaside and_ Fishing Resorts on the Lower St. Lawrence 
or the Lake St. John District. 


NO OTHER ROUTE OFFERS SUCH GOOD FACILITIES 
ASK FOR TICKETS VIA THE QUEBEC CENTRAL RAILWAY 
For folders and full information address 
FRANK GRUNDY, J. H. Wats R. M. STock1NG, 


q P. R. NEILL, 
General Manager, Gen’! Passr. Agent T.P.A., Room 74, City and Dist. Agt., 
Sherbrooke, P. Q. Sherbrooke, P. Q. Union Depot, Boston, Mass. Quebec. 


The Ottawa, Arnprior, & 
Parry Sound Railway 


RUNS THROUGH 


THE ALGONQUIN PARK 


A Great Game Preserve A Fishing Paradise 


romper ae J over 115,000 acres of water, which means hundreds of lakes, ponds. and rivers 
One of the finest canoeing and camping regions in Canada; has over 100 miles of truils 
and portages. Ask nearest agent for folder or map, or write to 
C. J. SMITH, General Traffic Manager. J. E. WALSH, Assist. General Passenger Agent 
Ortawa, OntT., CANADA. 
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\ ei : a ih Te ILLUSTRATED DESCRIPTIVE 
~ Sats SE 1 PAMPHLETS CONTAINING } 
COMPLETE MAPS, HAVE | 
BEEN ISSUED UNDER THE |) | 
FOLLOWING TITLES,© | 
AND WILL BE MAILED UPON § | | 
i RECEIPT OF 2¢1N STAMPS 
—— FOR EACH BOOK.@© 
| ON APPLICATION TO 
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PASSENGER} 
Le hocls & | DEPARTMENT, || 

BS tain BOSTON. || 

whe ALONG SHORE [ae . ase 


AMONG THE MOUNTAINS 
LAKES AND STREAMS 
FISHING AND HUNTING __. 
CONNECTICUT RIVER VALLEY 
SOUTHWEST NEW HAMPSHIRE 
CENTRAL MASSACHUSETTS 
NORTHERN VERMONT 
LAKE SUNAPEE 
MERRIMACK VALLEY 
THE MONADNOCK REGION a 
, SOUTHEAST NEW HAMPSHIRE ; 
> LAKE MEMPHREMAGOGn0ABOUT THERE 


iso Summer Tourist Book giving list of a’ 
(tours and rates, hotel and boarding house list. 
> and other valuable information, free. 
BS. Flanders. 


EN L PASSER & TICKLE) AGENT, 
— 
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RECREATION DEPARTMENT 


RAMSDELL’S DAILY LINE 


For NEWBURGH 


Calling at West Point, Cold Spring, and 
Cornwall—Fishkill (by Ferry) 


Also places on the Newburgh, Orange Lake & Wa'den Electric R.R. 
FOR PASSENGERS AND FREIGHT 











THE NEW AND ELEGANT IRON SCREW STEAMERS 


“HOMER RAMSDELL” and “NEWBURGH” 


THE FASTEST PROPELLERS ON THE HUDSON RIVER 


Leave New York from New Pier 24, N.R., foot of Franklin Street, daily, except 
Sunday, at 5:00 p.M.; on Sundays at 9:00 a.m., landing (after May 28th) at foot 
West 132d Street, 9:30 a.m. Leave Newburgh at 7:00 p.m., Sundays 6:30 P.M. 

From May 28th to October 1st, the Saturday boat will leave Pier 24, 
North River, at 3:00 p.m., and foot West 132d St. at 3:30 p.m. 

The up trip Sunday morning affords one of the pleasantest and most 
select excursions of any line running from New York. Fare, 50 cents. 

This line offers unsurpassed service in every particular. Large and 
luxuriously furnished saloons and staterooms, heated by steam and lighted 
by electricity. The trip by the up steamer affords a most enjoyable sail on 
the Hudson in the early evening ; past the wonderful Palisades and through 
the far-famed Highlands, the most beautiful part of the River. 

sa@s> This Line has always carried bicycles free, when accompanicd 


by the owner, and makes every effort to provide for the comfort and pleas- 


ure of wheelmen. 


W. F. HOWE, Agent, Pier 24, Foot of Franklin Street, N. Y. 
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RUMFORD FALLS | iy tare 


RANGELEY LAKES 
REGION 


form the most noted fishing grounds 
in Maine. 

Trout and salmon in abundance. 

Six connected Lakes giving 56 
miles of continuous waterway, 2,000 
feet above sea level. 

Plenty of big game for hunting 
during the open season. 

Good Hotels, public and private 

Camps, boating, fishing, hunting. 

The ideal place for “either pleasure 
or health seekers. 


REACHED VIA 


RUMFORD FALLS 
LINE 


THE SCENIC ROUTE OF MAINE 


The only all-rail standard-guage 
line to the Rangeley Region. 

Bemis, the center of the Lake 
Territory, reached in eight hours 
from Boston, via Rumford Falls. 

Buy your tickets via the Rumford 
Falls Line. 

On sale by ticket agents at all 
principal points South and West. 

For Folders and Time Tables, 
apply to 


Portland and Rumford Falls R’y 


E. L. LOVEJOY, Supt., 

Rumford Falls, Me. 
R. C. BRADFORD, Traffic Mangr., 
Portland, Me. 


PINE 
__ TREE 


GREAT CARBUNCLE 


OF THE 


CRYSTAL HILLS; 


Mt. Washington, 


The SEARCHLIGHT of the 
WHITE MOUNTAINS. 


Maine Central RR. 


also reaches 


QUEBEC 
The Seats of the Mighty. 


The LAND of 
EVANGELINE 


in the Maritime Provinces. 








FRONT 
DOOR- YARD 


OF OUR 


COUNTRY. 


The Maine Central R.R. 
has published a set of Guide 
Books and Maps which will 
be sent free on receipt of 
2c. stamp sent to 

F. E. BOOTHBY, 
Gen’! Pass. Agt. 
Portland, Maine. 
GEO. F. EVANS, 








Vice-Pres. & Gen. Manager. 
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Cascade Mountains Lake McDonald Tumwater Canyon 


“If Switzerland is the playground of Europe, the Cascades should become the scenic resort of all the world.”— 
Interview in Seattle Post-Intelligencer with Hon. Geo. F. Edmunds, of Vermont. 


THE FINEST SCENERY 
IN AMERICA 


Between Lake Superior and the Pacific Coast is a section of country possessing the 
grandest and most diversified scenic attractions to be found on the American continent. 
To mention all the noted resorts would require several pages of this magazine. Prin- 
cipal points of interest to tourists, sportsmen, fishermen, and invalids are : 
The Beautiful Minnesota Lake Park Region 
Devil’s Lake, North Dakota, for Sportsmen 
The Famous Flathead Valley, Montana 
Mountain-Girt Lake McDonald, Montana 
Bewitching Lake Chelan, Washington 
The Sentinel Peaks of the Cascade Mountains 
Twenty Switzerlands in Montana, Idaho, and Washington 


This wonderfully attractive region is reached with ease and comfort by the magnifi- 
cently appointed modern vestibuled trains of 


THE GREAT NORTHERN RAILWAY 


Connections made at Pacific Coast points for trips to Alaska, the Hawaiian Islands, China, and Japan 





a ehhh hh hh hhh hh ol 
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For publications and information about rates, routes, etc., apply to railroad agents at all principal 
points, or address F. I. Wurrney, G. P. & T. A., St. Paul, Minn. Mention “ Outlook.” 





“ The scenery is finer than I ever saw on previous transcontinental trips. I doubt if Tumwater Canyon can be sur- 
passed in this country. The Switchback over the Cascades is a wonderful piece of track, and worth a journey across 
the continent to see.”—Jnterview in St. Paul Dispatch with Vice-President Stevenson. 
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The Pleasure Palaces 
of the 


Northern Steamship Company 


open the season on the Great Lakes, sail- 
ing from Buffalo and Duluth, June 14. 


All the luxury, convenience, and cuisine of 
the best hotels—not one detail omitted or 
abridged; rooms en suite; brass bedsteads: 
baths; parlors and dining halls in perfect 
taste; the most elegant appointments on every 
hand; menus prepared by high-priced chefs ; 
service everything that could be asked for; 
safety assured beyond all question. 

The sweetest, purest, most invigorating air 
that fans the continent — vitality and strength 
in every breath. 

The round trip—2,000 miles in 7 days, 
equal to a month of ordinary outing—less 
expensive than ocean travel, and far more in- 
teresting — lake and river scenery ; thousands 
of islands, immense shipping interests—land- 
ings at Cleveland, Detroit, Mackinac Island 
and Sault Ste. Marie, and at Duluth connecting 
with Great Northern Railway and Northern 
Pacific Railway for Pacific Coast, Yellowstone 
Park and intermediate points. 

To avoid disappointment state-room reser- 
vations should be made early. June is one of 
the most delightful months. 


No Spanish Cruisers on our Inland Seas. 


For particulars address 
W. C. FARRINGTON, I. M. BORTLE, 


Vice-President. Buffalo, N.Y. General Pass. Agent. 
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GOLF SUITS OR SWELL CLOTHES 


May be worn at pleasure by the Four Hundred or the Four Thousand, at any 
one of the nine hundred and ninety-nine delightful summer resorts along the 
lines of the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway in the cool regions of Wis- 
consin, Minnesota, Iowa, and Michigan, not omitting the famous Excelsior 
Springs of Missouri. 

Within three hours’ ride of Chicago are some of the most beautiful lake and 
country resorts in Wisconsin. Oconomowoc. Waukesha, and Delavan are among 
the list. A little farther away are Elkhart Lake and the Dells of the Wisconsin 
River; and beyond are Marquette—with its magnificent Hotel Superior— 
Minocqua, Star Lake, Lake Minnetonka, Lakes Okoboji, Spirit Lake, and hun- 
dreds of other deliciously inviting and invigorating spots where energy will be 
revived and life prolonged by a visit of a few days or a sojourn of a few weeks. 

The season opens early in June and lasts until late in September. 

Excursion tickets are sold every day during the summer months. Our summer 
guide book, with list of hotels and boarding-houses, will be sent free upon appli- 
cation to Geo. H. Heattord, General Passenger Agent, Old Colony Building, 
Chicago, III. 
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Rest, recreation, and continuous pleasure can be 
enjoyed at Gogebic, Waukesha, Madison, Devil’s Lake, 
Green Lake, Lake Geneva, St. Paul, Minneapolis, 
Duluth, Marquette, Lake Minnetonka, Yellowstone Park, 
Dakota Hot Springs, Denver,Colorado Springs, Manitou, 
Salt Lake, and in the mountains of Colorado, Utah, and 
California. Perfect train service ministers to your comfort. 


- TWENTIETH-CENTURY TRAINS 
The North-Western Limited 


Electric Lighted 
TO ST. PAUL, MINNEAPOLIS, AND DULUTH 


The Colorado Special 
One night to Denver 


The Overland Limited 


California in 3 days 
ASK ANY TICKET AGENT FOR DETAILED INFORMATION, 


Chicago & North-Western Ry. 


The Pioneer Line West and Northwest of Chicago. 


Principal § New York: Boston : CHICAGO: 
Agencies: (461 Broadway. 368 Washington St. 212 Clark St- 
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Vacation. 


route, fine equipment and punctual ser- 


through trains between Chicago,Cleveland, 
+ Buffalo, New York and Boston, the Lake 
Shore & Michigan Southern Ry. provides 


ful vacation travel to the summer resorts 
throughout the east and west. 


¢ tourist tickets over this route. 


+¢Summer Tours ”’ 


summer resorts on the St. Lawrence River, 


; on receipt of 6 cents in postage. 


‘Chautauqua Lake.”’ 


An illustrated, descriptive book of the most 
beautiful of America’s resorts; 4 cents in 
postage. Address, 


A. J. SMITH, 
G. P. & T. A., Cleveland, 0. 
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; Famous for its comfortable and interesting ; 
$ vice, and widely celebrated for its great ; 
3 tourists with every convenience for delight- ; 


All ticket agents will sell reduced rate 1 


j isa handsomely illustrated book describing 


- Atlantic Coast and Great Lakes, in the Adi- 7 
| rondack and White Mountains, etc.; sent | 
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IDLAND RAILWAY of ENG- 
LAND.—7he_ Most Interesting and 
Picturesque Route. Express TRAtNs Lriver- 
POOL (CENTRAL) to Lonvon (ST. PANCRAS) 
and principal towns in the Souru and Wrest 
OF ENGLAND, &c.; also from LivERPOOL ( Ex- 
€HANGE) to_ EpINBURGH, GLASGOW, and ALL 
PARTS OF SCOTLAND. LuxurRtous D1NING- 
Cars, SLEEPING SALOons, LAVATORY CAR- 
RIAGES, etc., etc. THrouGu Tickets to all 
Parts. BAGGAGE CHECKED from New York to 
any part of London. illustrated Guides,Time- 
tables, and _all information may be obtained 
rom the Company’s Agents, Messrs. Thos. 
Cook & Son, 261 Broadway, New York. Geo.H. 
Turner,General Manager. Derby, March,1898. 


AGoaNES, On a Bicycle Trip? 


Send for small book, ** Bicycling Notes 
for Tourists Abroad,” 10 cents in 
stamps. The fine new steamers of the 


LEYLAND haga 
ail every Wedn 
BOSTON TO L IV eS RPOOL 
Ist cabin, $50 and up. Promenade deck 
rooms. Berths should te reserved early, 
both from this side and from E ngland. 
F. O. HOUGHTON & CO., 
15 State St., Boston. 











London & North Western Railway 


Shortest, quickest, piciyresaue, opular route. 
iverpool— 4 Hours— Pond lon 
VESTIBULED TRAINS D1IRECT TO AND FROM 
ATLANTIC STEAMERS’ LANDING, 
RIVERSIDE STATION, LIVERPOOL 
BacGace (hold) Cueckep New York to 
LoNDON AND OTHER Points from and to 
Residence or Hotel. Full information, Tick- 
~, Estimates, Folders, Maps, Freight, &c. 
A. G. WAND, G.P. & F.A., 852 B’way, N.Y. 





| og ay VACATION TOUR. 
Starting June 23. To England and Scot- 
land Gecieding coaching), Paris, Switzerland, 
Italy. Selected route, small party. HOoNEY- 
MAN’S Private Tours, Plainfield, N. J 





For particulars and itinerary Cruise to 


LAND OF THE MIDNIGHT SUN 


Apply to Hamburg-American Line, NewYork 


EUROPEAN SUMMER RESORT 


INNSBRUCK, TYROL, AUSTRIA 
1,900 feet above the sea, with dry, bracing 
climate; center for Coaching Trips and Excur- 
sions of all kinds; fine university, hospital ,&c. 


HOTEL TIROL Large, airy,sunny 


rooms, well fur- 
(Open ail the year) nished ; ; superior 
conveniences. 


cuisine: modern 
pamphlets on application.: 
“AR 





Best references. Illustrated 
L LANDSEE, Prop’r. 





England, Bournemouth 


STIRLING HOUSE #329" 
Road 

First-class, comfortable Pension. Close to 

sea; large garden; tennis; one hour from 
Southampton. Near many places of interest. 





elrose.—The Abbey Hotel, Abbey 
Gate, ov’ erlookiag Ge far-famed Ruins, 

and George and Abbotsford Hotel, 
High Street. The only first-class hotels in 
elrose. Visitors will find every Comfort, 
a with Moderate Charges, and are 
cautioned against misleading advertisements 
of third or fourth rate houses. Hotel ’buses 
attend all trains. G. HAmit.Ton, Proprietor. 





are offered to American 
Home Comforts visitors in LONDON 
at the Boarding Establishment ot 
MISS ADA PITMAN 
1 York Place, Portman Square, West 
Conyeniently and centrally situated. Un- 
exceptionable table. ighest American ref- 
erences. Mcderate prices. Miss Pitman refers 
for testimonials to Dr. J. P. Sutherland, 295 
Commonwealth Avenue, Boston. For special 
dates and terms address Miss Pitman.as above. 





Europe 


Europe 





Royal Clarence Hotel 


EXETER, ENGLAND 
FACING.GRAND OLD CATHEDRAL 


Grand Hotel 


PLYMOUTH, ENGLAND 
FINEST POSITION IN EUROPE 


OXFORD, ENGLAND 


Board and residence in a clean, well-fur- 
nished house, pleasantly situated and licensed 
by the University, $1.35 per dey. jnclusive (ex- 
cept during Mayand June). Bathroom. Good 
references. Mrs. Neale, 32 Wellington Square. 


“VE WELLS” "3 Cte 
Llandrindod Wells, South Wales 


Situated on the Common, at entrance to 
Park, facing Golf Links, and. midway between 
the “Rock House” and ump House” 

ump Rooms. 700ft. above sea-level. Bright, 
breezy, . ey 3 Croquet and tennis lawns; 
fishing; lake; boating; billiard and reading 
rooms; electric light’ a —~ 5 Terms 
from 6/6 to 10/6 per da for tariff. 
Propnetress, Mrs. BRYAN SMITH, Late 

pla oe ” Telegrams: “Wells Hotel,” 
Llandrindod 


Baden-Baden Germany 
Victoria Hotel First-class : most excellent 


American house ; beautiful 
situation; moderate charges; electric light. 


Hanover, Germany 


Frau Obergerichtsanwalt Nolte- 
meier, Lessingstrasse 15, receives a 
limited number of paying guests. She offersa 

ppy and comfortable home where every op- 
portunity of learning the language is given. 


FRANKFURTER HOF 
FRANKFORT -ON-MAIN 


FIRST-CLASS HOTEL 


MILAN (Italy) 
GRAND HOTEL CONTINENTAL 


First-class ; electric light : elevators ; railway 
office. T. CLERI NEW Proprietor. 


HOTEL STALHEIM 
Stalheim, Norway 


On the summit of the wonderful Stalheims- 
klev, 1,400 feet above the sea level. Patron- 
ized by H. . the Emperor of Germany, 
H. Mt the Kin ig of Norway and_ Sweden, 
H.R. H. the Prince of Wales, H, R. h 
Princess of Wales, H. M. Eugénie ex-Em- 
press of France, H. M. the King of Belgium. 


Hotel Berlin 


Moscow, Russia 


First class; finest situation: highly recom- 
mended to English -—_ American travelers. 
Grill-room ; summer and winter pprcens 
English-speaking qundes at the hote 

CLAUSEN BROTHERS 
Proprietors (Swiss). 


SCH WEIZERHOF 
(SWISS HOTEL) 


ZURICH, Switzerland 


Moderate Terms 
































SWITZERLAND (VALAIS: 


Sion, Evolena, Arolla 


Grand Hatel de Sion. d’Evol4ne, et du M 
Collon Arolla. ANZEVIN, Propriet: 





UCERNE, Switzerland.—Victo 
Hotel. New, first-class Hotel, o1 
Boulevard Pilatus. Most central and 
position. Fine view. Electric light and w. 
water heating in every room. Open all they y 
Lift. American house. Alb. Riedweg, P 


Hotel Pension Suisse 
Chatelard 


Fins Hauts (Valais), near Chamounix 

A Mountain Resort and center for deliyht- 

ful excursions. Post and telegraph at the 
note pogeate prices: careful cooking 
UGENE VOUILLOZ, Proprietor 








TRAVEL 


Under the 
Br.tish Flag 


The ideal summer 
land—the land of 
bright days and 
cool nights, of 
health and rest, of 
surpassing scenery 
and romantic leg- 
end—the land of 
honest hospitality 
and _ delightfully 
low rates for board. 

Handsomely_ il- 
lustrated Guide- 
book, “ Beautiful 


NOVA 
SCOTIA! S28" 


For free descriptive folder god ail informa- 
tion address H. F. M , Agent 


YARMOUTH STEAMSHIP co. 
43 Lewis Wharf, BOSTON, MASS. 


The Ottawa River 
Navigation Company 


MODERN DAY LINE STEAMERS 


BETWEEN 


OTTAWA and MONTREAL 
NEW TOURIST ROUTE 
MAGNIFICENT SCENER\ 
Send two-cent stamp for Snap-Shot Guide 
R. W. SHEPHERD, Manager 
165 Common Street, Montreal, Que 





Try a 
New Place 
This 
Vacation 


GO T0 











Bx ae TOUR OF NEW ENG- 
D to Revolutionary battletiel: 
and places of literary and historic interest for 
a select party of boys, conducted by E M 
Benedict, prin. and instructor in History of 
the Samuel Benedict Memorial School, Ce 
dartown, Ga. Write for particulars. 


ROAD Mars 


of New England, New Jersey, and easter ’ 
New York by districts, price 25 cts. and 5 
Handsomely colored. Roads and points 
interest all shown. Sold by dealers or 
mail. Send f for Descriptive cataloz 
GEO. H. WALKER & CO., Lithograph 
160 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 











